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Adolph Zukor, presents, 


CATHERINE 


CAREER 
ATHERINE BUSH 


¢6¢QNOME day I shall be one of the greatest pictures and which always represent—the 


Scenario by Kathryn Stuart Directed by Roy W. Neill 


women in England,” she said. And 
through her power to attract men, this 
pennies beauty reached the heights. Was 
er triumph worth the price she paid? See 
this pulsing romance from the celebrated 
novel by Elinor Glyn whose stories you have 
followed with breathless interest in the pages 
of Hearst’s and Cosmopolitan. 


It’s one of Paramount-Artcraft feature 


talent of greatest writers, stars and directors 


backed by the limitless resources of the — 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 


This picture is being shown at leading 
theatres everywhere—now. Ask your fa- 
vorite theatre when they will show it. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Lasell Seminary 
Course of study from first year high school ~ me 4 
two years advanced work for high school gradua’ 
covers a wide range of academic subjects, and rtm 
tives necessary to individual development, Unusual 
ining is given in various p! f homemaking, 
from marketing to 
he school is situated on a t re estate 
miles from Boston. All eultural’s “advantages of the 
city are utilized. Nearly ever: = and rec- 
reation plays a part in the school. Address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
.109 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


CRESCENT COLLEGE 


of the Ozarks 
FOR GIRLS 
Junior College. Limited to 100 


Director. Expression, Art, etc. Swimmi 


building. Catalog 
and View boo! 

Richard M.A., 
President 
Crescent College, 
Box C, 

Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute erty 
near New York. 5 modern buildings; 50 acres; ioe 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Pre- 
tory. Post-Graduate and business courses. Domestic 
lence. 


Chevy Chase School A, | 


Sraduates e catalog, 
hool, ‘Box FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W: 


urbs. City advantages 8 miles away. College preparatery, 
conan, usic, Domestic Science, Art. Rid Smali 

Visitor, Piano Dept. A. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phila., Oak Lane. He ad of School. 


Music, Art, Domestic Arts. 
asi 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnts ann Younc Womtn 


RESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years eeueee work. Strong usic and Art 
Departm lso Literature, Expression, 
Physical ‘Training, Home Economics and Sec- 
retarial. oor sports and swimming pool. 
Edenwold is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References requi 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


e A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New Fork 
and Phila. College preparatory and general courses. Two 
years finishing course for high school graduates. Secretarial 


work. New gymnasium and —— pool. Junior Dept. 
LAUD: Ww 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 
The Birmingham School 
and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R. 


.R. 
School for Girls. non ped for 
Highland Hall Sf colors. Strong generac New gymnasium, swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical 
all Tooms. PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, 101. A. B., Headmaster. 
poo 
KEATEs, A.B., Head of School. | Ogontz School 


ymnuasium, 
in each Department. ¢ 
ELLEN C. K 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


School for Young Women es. 
Madison Hall 14th year under prese! 
ment. College and special cor Conservatory courses 
in Music, Art, Modern Languages. Domestic 
Illustrated GEo. F. 
, Mrs. GEO. F. WINSTON, Pee = 


Martha Washington Seminary 
oung women. Junior Cee Course (2 years) 


French, Spa DW 
DISTRICT OF ‘Washington. 


Adv. courses for 


care. ‘Mrs. A 
DISTRICT OF EE... Washingto 


nd A distinctive school giving to a 
Colonial School %. selected number of girls the best 
American Culture. College preparatory. Academic Col- 


wonder you are confused. There are many sc! 

choose from. We aid you in choosing and pelecting the 
one a suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLus, 
York, Room 104, Publishers Building. 


Skidmore School 
of 


CHARLES hENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A Nomen. Fine and and Vocational College for 
. Home 
and 
field. ‘Non-sectarian. 
“Given 
ur-year courses lead to B.S. Degree. Two- and 
three- -year Normal Courses command teachers and 
supervisors certificate. 
for four hundred students. A catalogue of regular 
or summer session will be sent on Lapeepaton. 
Summer Sessio: 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Junior {college and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG W 

Attractive two-year courses for High 
paratory and Finishing Courses 

ae Domestic Science, Social “Training. “Gym: 

nasium,Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrommanystates. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 206 Piace, t 


Ask Cosmopolitan to 


or Gir 
Penn Hall Yanguage and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileg y with private Bath, May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New and swimming 
Catalog and views. Address FRANKS. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. 


R d 1 The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. 
yaal 4 Home School for Girls from 9 to 14. A teacher 
of strong personality, who has had un 
ing little girls, is in 
for catalog. 


AGILL, A. M.. 
Prin 


charge. Enroliment is limited. 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rydal, M y Co. 


Devon M anor 


On main line of P. R. R., 16 miles from Phila., in his 
Valley Forge region. Out-of-door Sports. 
Vocational work, Domestic Arts, Secretarial, Social Ser- 
vice, Art, Mus! TH S. |AMSON, — 

PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 1 
Beechwood 


School for practical training of youn 
Departments, Music, Art, Domestic 
catalog address 

PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 


women. College 
lence, etc. For 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 

the schools, colleges a _d camps advertised in these pag: 
yes Ld make no mistake in writing to those that in: 
erest yo 


ForGirls. Suburbof 
Miss Sayward s School Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 

Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
A Country School ina 
The Mary Lyon School College Town. College 
Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 
Courses. One teacher toevery six girls. pee, classrooms. 
Seven Gables, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14; separate 
equipment. H. M. Crist, A. B., FRANCEs L. CRIST, A. B. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principals. 
rains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary * to take a worthy place 
in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 


Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 
Terms $ F. W. STENGEL, Principal. 


PENNSYLV. ANTA, (near Lancaster), Box 113. 


usual success in train- 
Write 


Founded 1850. A school for girls occupying an estate 
m the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 ‘minutes from Phila. 
Yilustrated bookies newt mailed on re- 
quest. A. 8U D, Principal. 
County. 


Ursuline Academy 
your ur daughter here for 
or nelusive of all 


Write for 
NEW YORK, Middleto 


The Misses Metcalf School 


Boarding Sehest Se for little girls from five to ten. Special 
care given. Addr 
Miss H. METCALF. 


T 
catalogue. 


NEw YORK, Tarrytown. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 51st year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for te 4 young girls. For Drochure address 
FULLER, Prin. 
A J. NARAM Prin. 
New York, Box 3) 


Miss C. E. Mason's Suburban School 


for 
Girls. “The Castle.” 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 
13 to 25; Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, 
including vocational. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. For circular address Miss C. E. MAson, LL.M. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 700. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N.Y. 49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. 
Moderate. Catalog. _ CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEW YORK, Carmel, Box 706. President. 


rt, Music and 


Finishing courses. 
Dramatic Art. ‘Outdoor Recreation. 
Mrs DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal. 
New York Ciry, 241 Central Park West, Box C. 


Maryland College 


For Women. Courses: College Preperstety: College: 
Domestic Science; Music; Expression. 
miles from Bultimore; Fireproo! nes: ‘Geen faculty; 
65 years’ history. Catalogue. Addr 

ARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


For Young Women, Washington, 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 
a two year diploma course. Music, Art, gn 
Domestic Science and other vocational cours: h 
letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. 


two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured 


An early enrollment is urged. 


Registrar, Box 115, Forest 


The Hudson from the School Windows 
JHE SCUDDERSCHOOL 
MyronT.Scudder —_ For Young Women 

244, 246, 248, fe W. 7a St., N. ¥., at Riverside Drive. 


hold Arts, Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, swimming, 


Elective Finishing Courses; college preparation. House- 
rifle range. Registrar C. S. Scudder, 246 We72d St. | 


assist you in the selection of the right school or college 


(osm OJ olitan Educational Guide 
| 
. carefully selected students. Modern methods of Hygiene 
and instruction. Literary course includes 2 years of college 
besides 4 years high school. Music Department. Scherubel, | ‘ - 
S, Ing, horseback- | fj | 
hg. Out-door sports Cc 
| 
| | 
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| 
| | 
| 
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in Domestic Science. Secretarial branches. Music, 
F - A rare combination of outdoor life with TON... ] 
airmont the unique advantages of the National | , 
Capital. Regular and special courses: Music, cxpres- } . 
atic Arts Science. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Walnut Lane 


62nd Year 


Re High School Graduate; Aca- 
demic; College Preparation; 
e; Music; Expres- 
sion; ocational Courses. 
Athletics; Horseback Rid- 
' ennis; Dancing; tary 
Drill; Calisthenics. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin. 


FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, VA. 


Rt. Rev. A. M, LL.D.. Eplecopal Visitor 


Irvin 

College and Music Gonseryvetory = Young Women 
will besin 64th year cove. B. course; pe 
organ, piano, voice, violin, eo theoretical subjects; 


Art; Expression; Home Economics: Secreta taryship; Public 
School tusicand Drawing. Basketball; Tennis; Swimming 
Pool; Hikes. In one of the most beautiful and healthful 


valleys in the world. Just outside Harrisburg. 
from N. 
= Balto. 


Four hours 

soy and Washington, three hours from Phila. 

Terms $400. Send for Catalog A. Select patron- 
E. E. CAMP’ nt. 


MPBELL, Presi 
ENNSYLVANIA, Mechanicsburg. 


BY-THE-SEA 
Half-Hour to New York City 
fer Girls and Graduates 

and 


Membershi $1000. 00! d 
views of this "delightfully different 

boarding school address the Principal of 
Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


A Famous Old New England Country School ‘ 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 


and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern 

guages. The school home and gymnasium are each iin febarate buildings. 
tary 

lent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds, all 

50 pupils. For catalog address 

MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 10 Howard St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. 


Upper and lower school. 


n- 
rge new sleeping 
ing, 
$600-$S00 


Horseback 
. Live teachers. 


Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the Ay 4 of a school? 
If you do not find one suited requirements 
advertised in the magazine write to we “ive location 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of 
information you see fit. 

Ow: 
EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155, A. H. 


House in the Pines for girls. tha 
es—native teachers. Mu sic, House hold Arts. 
tarial courses. Ever, attention, x not only to habits of 
pm but to each girl's health and happiness 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, “Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


The MacDuffe School 


For Girls. 3 Acres for riers 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, PH.D. . JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 
Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


advantages in music. — 
Miss 5S. 


Principal. 


ceived for 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hill erent. 


College preparatory and_ general high 
Ferry Hall school courses, two years of junior college 
work, and special in music, expression and 
e 
an, 28 miles from 

REMAIN, Prin. 


an Ina pic 
of twelve acres theshore of Mic 
Chicago. Catal Miss ELOISE R. 
ILLINOIs, Lake | Forest, Box 301. 


St. Martha’ School 


For Girls from 5 to 15. 
Beautiful vi home. 


Greanised Eleven acres. All branches 
through First ool. Also sewing, cooking, 
s'imming, French, Arts. extras 
but Music. ddress Miss E. P. Howarb. 
ILLINOIS, Knoxville. 


Academic, coll 
ing college 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School e 


Here is an oft repeated question—pussling to 
parents as well as to boys and gir! 

‘The selection of a school is worthy of your careful 
consideration. 

We aid in ine right choice of the right school. 

Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, 


ere. 
This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 
In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 114 Publishers’ Building, New York 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box oy 


Illinois Woman's College Collere. 
recognized by universities for graduate work ane by State 
Boards of E mention. eral A: ‘usic and 


fal courses. 6 Buildings, Music Hall. 
ILLINo!Is, Jacksonville, Box E. WoMAN’S COLLEGE. 


The Kenwood-Loring 


School for Girls. Established 40 years. Certificate ad- 
mits pupils to all colleges accepting women. Catalogue on 
reques term opens ps Be 2 


Fall 0. 
LORENG, Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4600 E Ellis Av 


Frances Shimer School Yount 
lege, 4 


miles from 
Boston 


All studies except English elective 
finishi: 


school. 


urses for 


Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration. Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 

a delightful Ene life. 


164A Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


Tell us what you wish; COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women x Z, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 

. rt, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. 


Mrs. harris boatwright, Vice-President 


real Eastern a in the heart of 
Lenox Hall 4 the Middle West. Junior 


and S 
an Early enrollment essential. 
Address 


Ca ie. 
iss LovIsE THOMAS, Principal. 
MIssourI, University Gity, Box 1021. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departmen pens 
15, 1919. For catalogue and 


MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
MissourI, St. Louis, 4146 Lindeli Boulevard. 


Lindenwood College 
Leading College for Young Women in Southwest. 
Academy, College, Vaal Music Courses. Address 
J. R. RoEMER, President. 
St. Charles. 


ForGirlsand Young Women. 
Southern Seminary year ia “Blue 
Mts., famous Vulley of Va., near Natural 
health record. Home life. College Preparatory. Rfuishing, 
Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Sc ance. = usiness, etc. 
Students from every section of U.S. and outside. Rate $385. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 916. 


for Women. In healthful Southern 
Sullins College Virginis, with the caviroament of 
home. New buildings, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Out- 
door Sports, Standard High School and Junior College 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
Write for catalogue and Book of ge 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres. 


fe men, 
2 year college. Music, are Science. 


New ae ae library, laboratories. 80 resident students; 
faculty 1 Moderate rates. For catalog address 
C.E. CHOSLAND, A., (Oxon.) Pres. 
Vireinia, Danville, Box E. 


For Is_and 

Virginia Intermont College Me Wo- 
men. 35th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
icnce. Music a emeomity. Large campus. Bracing cli- 
te. Alt. 1900 feet. New gymnasium and swimming pom. 

VA Bristol, Box 125. H. G. NOFFSINGER, A. M.., Pres. 


Fall Ses- 

Brenau College-Conservatory sion sept. 

17th. Summer Session begins June 28th. An Institution 

appealing particularly to students talented in music, ora- 

tory, paint: ich may be pursued as special or part 

of standard A-B. course. “Artistic and social environment. 
GeoreiA, Gainesville, Box B. Address BRENAU. 


Cathedral School 
1A 


fis Life, Modern Equipment, Low Ra 
REV PR P. Coss, Rector. 
Fiorma, Orlando. 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall dents prepared for all leading col- 
1 Special courses for High School graduates. Music, 


leges. Spec! 

Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback riding, Military 

Drill, Sleeping porches. ate house for younger chil- 

dren. Address ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A. B., Principal. 
NEw York, Poughkeepsie. 


with actual application. 
ag rtificate privilege. Advance- 
ment by subject. Athletics. 

Catalog. F 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, President 
Box 600 West Chester, Pa. 


it may be found. 


‘ 


| FHOWARD SEMINARY 
j 
| 
AM Episcopal) 
| 
and healthful location. ACTE CH ern | 
| equipment. Athletics,Gym. College Preparatory. jj} | 
| Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Cer- | Tuition $850. 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. 0) 
Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B, P., Principal, Box 9 
vidual care. 
| ed fq 
WL 
\ Superb buildings of granite, ex- 
| ‘urnishings, large estate, immense 
gymnasium. Surf-bathing, boating, rid- 
} ing, all sports. Academic and Finishing 
courses, elective studies, noexams. Mu- 
sic, expression, art, domestic science, 
f ome scnool in elegan reproo! 
AR. 
| 
Duliding for ist an ni ear academic students. atalog. 
3 
Semiuurayy, 
a Certificate. Fully equipped. A developing school for girls, 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe | delightfully sitaated on a 60- . 
Organ, with noted men. |f acre estate. College Prepar- 
|} atory and Special Courses, Art, 
C 00 | Music, Expression, Secretari- 
vised athletics. 
3 Students, from = 
Year Book on Vd? : address 
Request . Mattie P. Harris, 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


A school which gives close personal attention 
toeach boy with the dominant aim 
character and manlin 
and an active, ath- 
In the foothills of 
d Philadelphia. Prepares 
for college and technical schools. 
Business Courses. Newly renovated dormitories. 
Moral atmosphere. Modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Resident nurse. Moving Dic- 
tures. athie letics. d year opens Sept. 24th. 
FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., 
Pennington, N. J. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


Schools for Boys 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


R b A School for the Individual. Instruction 
OxbDury private or in small classes in special courses 
needed. - Masters former maiversey instructors. Summer 
School with overkew branch in New Haven. 155 acre 
campus. Sports. Catalog. RoxBURY SCHOOL, Inc. 
L. Ferris, B. A., Director. 
CONNECTICUT, Cheshire. 


Old Dominion Academy 


Robert Allen’s 
excellent oppor- 


Under entire new management. 

schoo. for boys, 8 to 20, affords 
tunity for make-up work and summer 
tutoring in mountains, at health re- 
sort. Regular school prepares for 
college or business. Semi-military. 
3 well appointed buildings. Boys 
live with masters under refining 
influences. Honor system. Tennis, 
athletics. Write 
for Summer Announcement and 
Catalog. 

R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Box A, Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual atten- 
tion.. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known 
school crew. 125. jon. Catalog. 
M. DRUMMOND, M. A., Director. 
NEw YorK, er, Box 102. 


for Boys. 25 miles from New York; 
Irving School in the beautiful, historic 3 Erving” 


Head iter: 
buildings ‘or Tall colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Alene field. 

1. Gymnasium. J.M. FuRM A. 


Stearns School 
untry school for boys brepering for college, scien- 
tase school, and business. ting air, outdoor sports, 
modern homelike 
ARTHUR F. STEARNS. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Mt. Vernon. 

“1; For Boys. Each boy's indi- 
Williston Seminary viduality developed. Eff- 
cient masters. Prepsratory and scientific departments. 
Stimulating life in the open. Big athletic fields. = — 
. 79th year. Lower separate buildin. B 
ARCHIBALD GALBRAITH, A. B.,(Harvard 1899) 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easth 


Monson Academy 
For Boys, Established 1804. 15 miles trom Springfield. 


An endowed sc 
. Gymnas! 
. Fund for boys of eroven worth. ‘Send for catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Monso 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of hnology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 «Copley Sq.) 
Coll ge Pre- 


oe ye for young or 8, house mother. $800. Booklet. 


L. I. 
Ho “TRUESDALE, A. M., Principal. 
Coxnzoncur, Suffield. 11 Main Street. 


Carson Long Institute 


81st year. 

A home school for boys 

6 buildings, 18 acres in the healthful 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. Individual 
and personal instruction—how to learn, 
how to labor, how to live. Our aim 
is knowledge, character, culture, efficiency. 

College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. 

Separate building for boys under 13 
years. Strong religious but non-sectarian 
influence. Low charges due to endowment 
and buying supplies direct from. farmers. 
$360 and up; Juniors, $295. 

For further details, address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


Poo! 
NEw YorK, Box 915. Headmaster. 


boarding school for boys in the country. 
St. Paul's and only 40 minutes from New York, 
—- Ss open f ion daily 9 to 5. term 

Phone Garden City 1163. 


R_R. MARsH, Headmaster . 


For 
NEw York. L. I., Garden City, 154 Stewart Ave. 


Stamford Military Academy Thorough 


Scholastic 
and military training, fostering the intellectual, physical, 
and moral needs cf Poets ing boys. Personal instruction: 
Small classes. Manly spo. ts encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Located on high point, bordering Long Island Sound. 
CONN., Stamford. WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M.., Prin. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home f: 
boys of all ages. Practical preparation training with field work. 


RK, Ossining-on-the- Hudson P. O. Box 513. 


Saint John's 
Manlius boys according 
successfully join ing the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business, and superior mili- 


tary training. 
BRI Wm. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEw YORK, Manlius, Box 110. 


Manlius Govelons its 
sense pi 


b 

Bordentown Military Institute | ™ 

for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 

dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 

ning. Supervised athletics. 83 5th year. Address Drawer 
C-5. Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 

NEw JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

A er country school for 

Newton Academy ¥ youn oys. 2 hours from 

N. Y.City. Beoutiful, ealthful Thorough 


Military 
e.. miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or busi- 
U. 8. Army Officer detailed. Special School for Ju- 
niors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. 


LORENCE, President. 
MAsor CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
NEw JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


for Boys. Prepares for col- 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 
attention. Extensive grounds. Golf course and tennis 
Football and Gymnasium with 


Exclusively for Young Boys 
URBAN Emphasizing Home Life 
and Character 
Exceptional MILITARY Building 


Faculty. Outdoor 
Sports and Classes Entire 
Year 


+ boys. 


ACADEMY 


Address Headmaster, Box X, 800 S. Alvarado. Los Angeles 


For 70 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental ng- location. 42 
miles fro 66 miles from P. . 
"a ‘catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 104, Freehold, N. J. 


Perkiomen School Prepare 
ness. Agriculture. All athletics. bagnes campus. Scholar- 
ships, Deve:opment of Character an for Service 
ur aim. Junior School for boys in separate 
cottage. Catalog. Oscar S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Penmsburg, Box 7106. 


Wakes wu to duties of life. 
Maplewood X ear Phila. ih year. Junior dept. 
where boys receive reac care at imited 
to 40. College or Busin 
C. SHORTLIDGE. 


enced men. Manual training. Good 
camping all summer. ports 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Box 29. 


Academy ental an moral rain: 
Christian m 


ern. Write for catalog. 
ANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 1800 
for leading universities in 41 years. Extensive grounds. 
G lum, swimming pool, athletic fields. Summer 
session. Separate an hool new building. 

IN C. TUGGEY, M. A., ‘Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bethiche m. 


Franklin. and Marshall Academy 


Founded prepares © oys for all colleges and tech- 
nical chool on basis allowing moderate 
— . Literature of interest to — Bee stu- 

TMAN, A. M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box “130. 


Military Academy. Founded 1743 
Nazareth Hall A military academy for boys. Col- 
<0] Preparatory and business courses. Senior, Inter- 

ediate and Junior — Vigorous athletic and 


military life. Address 
Rev. A. D. THAELER, D. D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Nasare th. 


Harrisburg Academy depart 
vidual instruction in college pA. and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
UR E. BRowN, Headmas' 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisbure, Box C. 


"| TheArmy and N avy Preparatory School 
Prepares for ee oer 6 new buildings. Cottage 

plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid 
and athletic eld. illustrated catalog. 
. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs.) 


Tome School 
On the § An d Preparatory Schoo!. 
MURRAY PEABODY yn Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port ‘Depos it. 


The Princeton Tutoring | School 


“We tur or bat do not cra’ 
Students prepared for lune and Septem mber Entrance 
of sil is open through- 
out the y Ad ion ade at an 


vided that t the School sathevisien “feel that 
subjects may be thoroughly reviewed in time “for the 
ge For booklet, terms and any desired infor- 


mation 
Joun G. HUN, PH.D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


THE SCHOOL 
That Understands Boys 


No only how to teach them, but how tode- 
velop the best that is in them. Thorough 
comprehension; capable instruction; clean, 
snappy athletics; bright, sunny classrooms. 
Manly boys who make wholesome companions, 
A private bathing beach; the advantages of 
the country, yet convenient to Boston. 

All these things make Powder Point the desirable 
school for desirable ny Upper and lower schools. 
Write for catalog. Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster, 71 King Onesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Powder Point School 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 


= 
As 
| 
paratory ana Business Courses. hours 
| 
| 
{ 
George School 
Co-e ‘ucational with Separate Dormitory Buildings 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. 
Fric_.ds’ management. G. A. WALTON, A. M., Prin. 
| 
| 
| 
~ 
a. » | 
<> ~ 
© | 
| | 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SC 


Schools for Boys 


Danville Military 


Institute 
Danville Virginia 


in the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsur- 
passed climate. Prepares for colleges, univer- 
sities, business and Government Academies. 
Select patronage. strong faculty, home influen- 
ces, modern equipment. Department for small 
boys. Charges $500. Catalog, address 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


President —— said this 
about Pedd 
“It ives send pleasure,”’ said President 
n, “‘to ex, express my sense of the 


work go, certainly sustain the education of the 
country and supply the some 
of the most useful material they 


Peddie Condu without thought 


Write for Booklets and ‘nate 
ROGER SWETLAND, LL.D, 
10K, Hightstown, N. J. 


Staunton Military Academy Largest pilvate 


H. G. Wells says:— 


W. P. TOMLINSON 


The Goal at Swarthmore. 


—“Education must produce minds that can 
hold out through a long effort.” 

To stimulate the ee Tuan of a boy’s mind and 
character, this is our 

To teach him to CARRY “ON intellectually and physically, 
that is our goal. 


A. H. TOMLINSON Headmasters 


Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 miles from Phila.) 


college. are. 


ment and self-discipline. Rate $800. Equal vantag es 
for little boys. Near Now York ee Write for catalog. 
Wo. P. KELLY, Headmaster. 
NEW JERSEY, New “Box 135. 


This service 
and hes the schools. 
your requirements , giving such 
e and the sex of the child, the ap; + 
amount spend, the location desi 
will gladiy refer your 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


NEw York, New York: City.Box 155 , Times Sq Station. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Forty-sixth year. Tropeees for college or business. High 
standards. Unit R.O.T.C. Health record unsurpassed. 
harges moderate. “Yor and _ views address, 
L. ©. R. ENDSLEY, Supt. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. 


East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old for niver- 
sities, Government Academies or 
swimming ig pool and athletic park. New $275, ooo barracks. 
Charges $550. For catalog address 

Staunton. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Prin, 


Fishburne Military School for 
ess. Personal attention. Resultful military training. 40th 
year. Ne New $605 000 Rea ipment. Diploma admits to ail col- 
Rates $: ring encampment near famous caverns 

at Grottoes for students. MAJ. MORGAN H. Hupeins, 
VirGiniA, Waynesboro, Box 401. Prin. 


New fireproof buildi 
Steam ‘teat, ele 


$550. Ca THos. OLLER, JR., 
‘VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. Principals. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. 
shenandoah Valley. 100 miles fr 


ashi’ 
for college and business. Music. "athletics. New $2. “000 
Dining land Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. oa 
Valo k, Box 1, HOWARD J. BEencuHorr, A.M., Hdm 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


est grade properatory and general courses. Noted for 
stron soy C. under supervision of Maj. Frank 
B. Jordon. 


moral surroundings. 
$450 includes eve th ANHAM & HUGHES 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Sewanee Military Academy 

In the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, 2000 
feet above sea level. Thorough re} eration i for college. 
Vigorous life. Catalog. ress 
EL Du VALC. Superintendent. 


}OLO: 
TENNESSEE, Sewanee, Box 661 
The Citadel 
ted by War Di guished 
College" R. O. T. C. ngineering, 
ic and rts Courses. 


oon J. BORD, Superintendent. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston 


Gulf Coast Military & & Naval Academy 


Open ait school on the Gulf. Boys sleep‘out of doors, every 
night in the ae: Junior School for boys between ages of 8 
and 15. Military and Naval training under Government 
Officers. Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man. 


Blackstone Military Academy 
ry and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont sec- 
ton of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Cha tiny | Cor 
New equipment. Full commercial courses. Tuition oeab. 
For catalogue address: CoL. E. 8. 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. esident. 


A Presbyterial MiJitary School. An 
Greenbrier {ptodate military boarding school 
for 100 boys. all Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. 

O.R.R. Brick vutanm, athletic field. Terms $375. 
Catalog address Cou. H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin. 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Kentucky Military Institute 
The School with a winter heme Wicride. 


M PI, Gulfport, R.1. Address THE PRINCIPALS. 


Three departments. Academy 
Marion Institute —secondary courses. College 
—college courses, A my and Navy,—preparation for Went 
Point and Annavolis. Modern equipment, pr 
faculty. thorough training. Catatons. Add 

L. W. L. MURFEE. 


ALABAMA, Marion. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned dress located in a high, dry climate. 


For 
L JAs. Superintendent. 
NEW MExIco. Roswe'l, Tox E. 


Page Military Academy Seven 
acre campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
No high school boys. 


necessary t 
KENTUCKY, 1 Lyndo' 


for 45 boys, 8 to 16._ Beautiful loca- 
Kyle School “lies from ‘New York... Soth 
year. prize winner competitive military drill_71st 
armory, N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘Your 
school looks so homelike ’—visitors’ ex Summer 
camp in the Catskills PAUL KYLE. 
NEw YorK, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


THE SECRETARY. 


Worcester Academy 
Worcester, Mass. 


mm | ear opens September 17th. 200 boys (12-18 
000 equipment. Offers the advantages of a 


school in equ faculty, 
Elective ae. ivates hab 


ves athletics. 
ts of Industry, Self 


Control, Manners, Neatness, Obedience, 
Punctuality. ‘Strict! preparatory for college and 
sets ools. $700-$900 single rooms; 
$550-$750 two in room 


Address for Catalog G. D. CHURCH, M.A. Registrar 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military 
instruction, foes accredited. Christian character training 
emphasized. Army detail. Out-door sports entire year. Lo- 


cated near oce: an. Summer sessions. Address 
CaLiF., Pacific Beach. Capt. THOS. A. DAvIs, Pres. 


Pasadena Army and Navy Academy 
A select school for young boys. fe hapey home life, 
thorough instruction, military 


ment, beautiful grounds and wholesome influ- 
ences appeal to discriminating parents. Waite. — 
CaPpT. THOS. A. DAvVIs, Pres., or CHAS. M. Woop, 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. Headmaster. 


DEERFIELD 


ACADEMY 


Is an endowed school true to the old 
traditions of rugged scholarship, 
moral training, and con- 
manners. It has 
thoroughly modern 
and offers 
#college preparatory and 
courses. Colleges 
accept certificate. Expe- 
srienced faculty. Stim- 


village of Old Deerfield, 
this school is peculiarly 
Endowed School adapted to the whole- 
some development of the boy’s in- 
dividuality. 
For views and year book address: 
_ The Principal, Deerfield, Mass. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


87th year. Army Officer Detailed. 
R: $100,000 Upper House. 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 


“Tf you wish to make sure of your son's he as 
well as military training, choose Peekskill.’"—The late 
Maj. Gen. Bell's advice to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C. A. ROBINSON, 
Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Allen Military School 


West Newton, Mass. 


U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 
“It is a great pleasure to me to know that a school 
with the history and standing of the Allen School 
has taken up with such seriousness and complete- 
ness the worl: of giving military training to its 
ils. This is something that all our large schools 
and all our colleges and universities ought to do.” 


fs country school ten ig ap from Boston. 
is ine. ‘ollege preparatory and elective courses 
under mature and experienced teachers. Small 
classes permit attention and create a feel- 
ing of Fellows >. between teachers and student. 
ine mod uildings, home-like dormitories. 
Youn: 
house masters and mothers. Every facility for 
indoor and outdoor sports with gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, and athletic fields, For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B.,D.D., Director 
425 Waltham Street,West Newton, Mass. 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. 


Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Schools for Boys 


Business Schools 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


for boys between 13-17 


High School, Agricultural and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. 200 
acre farm, fully equipped. Basket- 
Ball, Baseball, Football, Swim- 
ming, Canoeing. Tuition, includ- 
ing board, $300—12 months. Send 
for Booklet. 


F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster 
Lakeville, Conn. 


L 
The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive for by individual instruc- 
een or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
year. Science Dormitory, 
Gymnasium Tennis, Boating, Special Summer 
Review for Fall Exatninations”’ Write for Booklet. 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


Lake Forest Academy 30,2075... 


military Regime. Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for jon to any versity. 
all Mathletics. Golf. (1 hour north of 
Chicago.) JOHN WAYNE Ri er 


ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118. 


i 
Onarga Military School 
of Gnlcago, Beautiful location. Four’ fine, well equipped 
Special provision for young pore. Small classes, 
putida attention. A home school. A thorough prepara- 
tory school. J. E. BITTINGER, M.A., Superintendent. 
ILLINOIS, Onarga. 


Western Military Academy wah the 
Corps. of 
ed. Early resietretion advised. 
Cou. G. D, EaTon, Superintenden’ 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 

cated through books and “‘ observation’’ tours to Chicago's 

industrial institutions. school for youner 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 58th Year 


ONG established as a military institution. 
with honor ideals, and the development of 
competent ve for its aim, Pennsyl- 
vania Military Colle roven its efficiency 
in war and peace. ~¥ od lege offers strong 
courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Eco- 
romics and Finance. Complete Equipment. 
Freparatory and Junior Schools. All athletics. 


Write for catalog. Address 


Colonel CHARLES E. HYATT 
Commandant 


i Box 505 Chester, Pa. 


you wish our assistance 
Boarding Schools 2 in’ the choice of a School? 
If you do not find one suited to 

tised in th 


Missouri Military Academy 


T O-DAY’S opportunities—and there are many—plus 
a sound training in business principles, will mean 
to-morrow’s success for you. Peirce School training has 
for more than 50 years brought both opportunity and 
success to its graduates. Young men and women who 
wish to acquire a practical, c ledge of 
ing. i Office M 

work and modern business methods can increase their 
earning capacity with certainty under the experienced 
instructors of “‘America’s foremost business school.”” 
Write for 55th Year Book. 


The Secretary, Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


With new $75,000 fire f barracks is the best ipped 
military school in the Middle West. College Preparatory, 
Business and Music. Catalogue. Address 

THE PRESIDENT. 


MIssourI, Mexico. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
U,S.Government. Half-million dollar pla t. 67-acrecamp- 
us, Stbtetie fields, splendid equipment. R.O.T.C. under 
Lt.-Col. E. F. Graham, U.S.A. Junior school for snall 
boys. Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

ENNESSEE, Colu abia, Box 203. 


Wentworth Military Academy 
interne. et. smaller boys’’ department. Certificate 
— to leading colleges and Universities. "For catalog 
Cou. 8. SELLERS, Supt. 
Missourr, Lexington, 1817 Wa: hington Ave. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful Iscation. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. rot 
tes admit t» colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHA - Superintendent. 
Onto, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinna*i) 


Miami Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood. Collegiate Courses, 
preparation for Govt. Academies, Higher Colleges, Uni- 
versities or business. atalog. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 


= For particulars address CoL. H. D. ABELis, 
LLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. Ox10, Germantown, Box 66. 
Kemper Military School St. John's Military Academy T AMERICAN 


Highest rating by War Com; 
and college school. w $150, 00 
fire-proof barracks. Championship ~ Wn Tuition $600. 
For catalog address Cou. T. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
MISSOURI, Boonv ille, 712 Third Street. 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. 
scholastic and Situated 
ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 

“Honor School.” Also six weeks summer school. Catal 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2K. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Tour m one} 


'Prachcal stage trairmg 
‘The Schods students stockno 
Write for detailed catalog ing study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


226 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training schools for Opera, Vv audeville, 
Musical Comedy, Acting, and St; 
Dancing. Day and even’ ak classes. hone Harlem 9480. 

CHA Gen. Director. 
New York Ciry, 218 Lenox ‘Ave. cor. 121st St. 


Leland Powers School worp 

school of expression with a building of its own. 
Distinguiched t for the success of its graduates. For catalog 
address DIRECTOR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


° ‘UTION 

The National School 
ane school of Expression in America. 
pes fant ed. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, ramatic Art, ‘and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For ca dress . SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 17 16 De Lancy St. 


First Boarding and 
LITTLE Dap School Sixth Year 


DREN hoo TO TWELVE YE. YEARS 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION covers 
differing for each individual child. Fre. sch, Music and studies. 
Experience, results, and references have 


ANNA WINDLE PAIST, Directress, Spruce St. at Festtettn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


diet, recreation, deportment, occupation, 


arsons i 
Parsonsfield Seminary Parjonsield, 
girls. In the foothills of the White aoustaiee 200 acres. 4 
uildinzs. Invigorating air. All College preparatory 
course. Domestic Science. Agriculture. Endowment penis 
£200 to cover all ex: Booklet. WESLt? SOWLE, A 


nse. 
MAINE, Kezar Falls, Box 3. Prin, 


[TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Ten buildings’ 


dormitories new and h ull. 


Entirely Number limited. All ad- 

nary faculty, gymnasium I 

an 


mits 
rate. For information ‘about either school "address 


George L. Plimpton, Prin., 32 School St, Tilton, N.H. 


liege Preparatory Courses. 
Goddard Seminary Gy Credits in music for diploma. 


Domestic Science. Yeti Commercial Course. 

Modern equipment. Large 4 

Superb location. “Athletic F Field. $300 
ORLANDO K 


K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Prin. 
“VERMONT. Barre, Box 6. 


Graylock Home School 


For Tiny Tots. Country Home. Mother's 
ough instruction, e 1-10. Fees inclusive 
per month, payable in advance. 
Mrs. M. LEWTAs BoRT. 


NEw York, Peekskill. 


school 
Wyoming Seminary boys and girls get 
v'sion of the hi ru of life. lege 
Business. Music, ratory and Domes‘ 
Science. Military Gymnasium = ‘Athletic elds. 
75th year. Endowed—low rates. Cata 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L. L. x! D.D.. President. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 
School 


HADDEN, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Chevy Chase, 7 Grafton St. 


healthful location. 

Pillsbury Academy Bo cational. 15 acres of 

campus, buildings. reparation. Piano, 

voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Gymnasium, 

swimming pool, all athletics. Tndividual instruction. En- 
dowed. aard year. Catalo; og. MILO B. PRICE, PH.D., 

MINNESOTA, Owatonn Principal. 


blags. Standard A. B. course. Also two-year degree courses 


VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. President. 


tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
Bossible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
training in fundamentals, music and 


ratory E W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
Austinburg, Box 


40 sores. buildings. Sturte- 
Hebron Academy vant Home—One of the most 
beautiful residences for girls in New. England. Atwood 
Hall—A modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Whole- 
some food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. 
General courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 
AINE, Hebron. Ww. E. SARGENT, Litt. D. Principal, 


If the school you want is not here, ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


8 
BATES: 
‘BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
| 
| 
| 
mate amount you are willing to spend, and age o! pros- m For nearly 60 Oo 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. Eastman School of Business; pc 
New ¥ s x 155 y actice 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and fr 
Sn | Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of ni 
successful men. Openall year. Enterany week-day. Catalog. 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. GaINgEs. 1 
| Schools of Elocution end Dramatic Art 
ALVIENE SCHOOL “Nl 
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SEMINARY || 
b Day Scnoc 
Ci 
for college or business. Music, Elocution {| - —— 
and Manual Training. Special courses for high-school || 
graduates. Home Economies, including Sewing, Dress- 
aking and Domestic Science. Catalog and’ views Conservatory. Prep. Dept. with certificate relations 
TILTON LOWER SCH HERVIN U. Roop, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
| | 


Schools of Physical Education 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools “9 


Physical Education 


For Women 


Wed Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
lucation, Playground _ Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Thorough 
preparation in all branches under strong faculty of 
experienced men and women. 


Hockey Team 1919 
Our graduates are the 


positions in the coun High School graduates 
from accredited schools admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
Chicago Norn Normal School of Physical E Education 


tablishd 16 Years 


F 


New Haven Normal wit tor tench: 


ing. ph physical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. 
tories. 2 gymn nasiums. New Dining H build- 
ings yp acre campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 


acres on Sound. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 
booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Motion Picture Studio 
‘ortrait 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Earn $30 to $200 weekly 
Easy, Pleasant occupation 
E.BRUNEL 
Training PHOTOGRAPHY Jf 
(Noconnection with any other school) 


1269 N. Y. 


cameras, 
veloping, printing, enlarging, tinting and se ling Bhoto graphs. Ex- 


rt instructors. Installments taken. Prac’ in 20 
‘udios of Emile Brunel in New York, Chicayo cao, Boston Philadel 


phia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet L. 


train seein open to . civil- 

ec ians. 3000 men trained 

l trica for ‘electrical industries in ex- 

perience of more than a qu uarter of acentury. For men of 

character, ambition and limited time. Condensed course 
in Electrical 

grad- 


Engineering tates 


and Practical Elec- 
Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
hanical Drawing. Stu dents construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test clectrical machinery. 

Course with diploma complete 


One Year 


hal) shops. 

Free cat pens Oct. 1, 1919 
BLISS | ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


fu information and il address 
REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3832 Rhodes Ave., Box 13. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or (Benton 
‘ineer in Yeats. $220 covers tuition, board and 
room for 48 weeks. Commercial courses at ts 
rate. No entrances examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


Valparaiso University where 
for catalog. This is one of he largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.: OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vic e-Pres. 

INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


School of Mechano-Therapy 234, 
lete course. in 


nasti 
Movements, Electro, 


~~ 
ydro-Therapy with 
ches. 


Battle Creek Normal School 


Physical Education, ewe kt July 7th, six weeks 
Normal Course, Sept. Highest grade 
training; standard unique facilities and equip- 
ment. Address C. WARD CRAMPTON M.D., Dean. 

MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 6. 


American College of Physical Education 

al course preparing high school graduates 

one yatcal directors and playground supervisors. Includes 

at dancing and games. Co-educational—acc ° 

Opportunity for partial self-support. Entrance Feb 1, 1919. 
ILLINOIs, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. "40. 


Boarding School ol a sul cultable No 


wonder you are confused ere schoo! 

choose from. We aid you in choosing and. Belecting the 

one suited to requrene Why not write us 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CL’ 

NEW YoRK, Room 105, Publishers Building. 


of Kindergarten Training 


The Fannie A. Smith Frosbel Kinderg 
tat for One for athletics 
oor life ‘actical wor! 
courses. Graduates in demand. flog. 
Principal. 


FANNIE 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Perry, Founder. Prepares for 
rimary, playground positions—2 years. 
raining fh the home—1 year. Opportunity prac- 
tical work. 22nd year. Mrs. HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONEs, 
Mass., Boston, 18 Huntington Ave., Suite 64. Principal. 


Conn. Froebel Normal eg 


2ist year. Booklets, Address Mary C. Mitts, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 1 183 West Ave. “Principal. 


National Kindergarten 
and Elementary Methods. ourse, 
Advanced courses. Accredited. Constant de- 


e For illustrated catalog, address 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Box 52. 


d bran 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philsdelnota 1709-11 Green Street. 


University of Louisville 
College of Dentistry. Offers a four year course leading 
to D.D.S. degree. Term opens September 30th, 1919. Regs 
istration closes October 10th. Co-educational. Address 
H. B. TiLesTon, M.D., D.D.S., dan 
Louisville. 


New York School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. OpensSept. 11th. Practical, 
—_ courses; DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Interior 
oration; Costume, Stage, Textile and Poster 5 ore 
SUSAN F. — 


Design. Teachers’ training courses. 


NEw YORK, 2239 Broadway. retary. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Aris 
Oldest art school in America. Winter term opens October 
6th. Instruction in drawing, painting, sculpture and illus- 
tration. Faculty of eminent wiles 7 Circular on request. 
ddress ORENCE B. 
PENN., Philadelphia, Broad & cae Sts., Box 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full course in Mining, Civil, Geological and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. Good L 
tories. Facilities for study unexcelled. Bracing mountain 
air, pure water and bright wanes Write for Catalogue. 
New MEXIco, Socorro. . X. ILLINSKI, Pres. 


Coyne Engineering School 
ELECTRICITY IN 3% MONTHS. No need to take 
longer. All practical work. Open all year, enter any time, 
day or 20 of aduates. Also 
Drafting co Free c: ich course. 
ILLINOIS, ‘Chicago, Sty Dept. 40. 


Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choicc of a school? If you do 
not ang one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
Magazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 
SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155, AN. 


The CoHege of 
Electrical Engineering 


of the Schoo! of Engineering of Milwau- 
kee offers B. S. Degree in 3 years. Theory 
and actual practice combined in labora- 
tory and class room under direction of 

enced faculty of 40 experts in their 


Fall Term Opens Oct. Ist 
I of Electrotechnics. Junior and 


field. 


Training School for Kindergartners 

Hart's) Junior, Senior and Graduate 

‘ourses. Primary methods. Practice Kindergartens. 

fiome like Students For particulars address 
Miss ILLMAN, Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Phila., 3600 Walnut Street, Box C. 


Kindergarten-PrimaryTraining School 

Affiliated with New York University. Faculty of wide 

reputation. Students’ Residence. Big demand for our 

graduates. O pene Rent. 29. Mid-year closes Feb. 1. Address 
HARRIETTE MELIssA MILLS, Principa! 

NEw Yore Grrr, Washington Square, New York U Univ 


There is one school best adapted to you. 


Senior divisions. Entrance 


trotechnician. 
and one year Mesariee and Electric 
Courses. No —— educational requirements. 


ART: SCHOOL 
THE -ART-INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


COURSES in Deewing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon- 
ing and Poster Design. 

Richest facilities for Art Study in 
Museum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School. 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions. Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, Illus- 
trators and Teachers, 


Write Registrar for particulars. 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago | 
Dept. 21. Michigan Ave. at AdamsSt. 


00 
tors. Sohn factory, garage ct 


Facteries ‘se Our School 
method: 


Learn Photography 
For 25 years we have Sag were | taught 

Photography, o-Engraving 


Lye 


32° 


Fall While Le if uke da hool, Ww: 
out you like: 24 day Our graduates carn week. We assist them 
¢ day paid employment. aining ti fit 
‘orps (Optional), Students House, Athiet- soll on these positions be 
ics, Glee Club, Room and Board at cost. living inexpensive. and best bn aE tes its Tite tok 
rou ectric’ ention 
fabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinole 
113-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. Bes G, are 
Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


LEARN | 
| | | Photography and Motion 
|! 
3 Fo j 
eS 
Chicago Medical School FS 
Fully accredited offers Day and Evening Courses ™~ 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
|S 
| 
S 
| The Auto Center s the gUSINE 
| 
iS 
Frac Included | 
H Weideg ood | DETROIT 
| Tire Repairing taught separately. “The Heart 
| FREE CATALOG of the Auto 
poder. otil, jonp tain and come. industry. 
_ _| MicmiGan Stare Avro 
| Detroit, Mich.U.5.A. 
ates ate board on on 
Trains intensively for early graduation as an Elec- 
Za 4 


Io 


Conservatories of Music 


Narses’ Training Schools 


COMBS 


35th Year Opens 


A Residential and Day School of ype facilities 
for the attainment ete 

facul Sey, original and 
methods, in inet instruction, high ideals, 


A School of Indi 


' (four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you 
All taught from the elementary to the highest 
standard. Nor: 


CONSERVATORY 


vidual Instruction 
A School of Public Performance 


September 15th 
breadth of cults and mod bined with 


modern and cient management, bs 
servatory affords you not obtainable 
Isewh fora Pp education. 


shows 


Write today for our Illustrated Year Book. 


1319 S. Broad St. 


artisti mal Trai Course orchestras offer exceptional pri 
ees conferred. Daily reports kee Seta relations wi a ive spacious ngs. 
Sonally informed of y' our oro 4 y supervision ormitories for Women. 
A School of “nodes Enthusi Ss and Loyalty 


It contains valuable information for you. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Mailed free. 
Philadelphia 


Hurley Hospital Training School were) 


mtagious nursing. nt 
aD lication to “the pers. of Hospital and Training ‘School 
ICHIGAN, Flint. 


Amsterdam Cay Hospital School 


For Nursing. en. Offers a complete gene 
course of three y Requirements one year h's oh 
or equivalent. "One ‘hour's ride from ddress 

jUPERINTENDENT. 


NEw YorK, A 


The J ackson City Hos pitals 


course in Medic: 
Tuberculosis nursing. Young women 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five who can be 
noes the High School or the — 


lent 01 be received as pupil nurses. cou 
of study ven is unexcelled. For further information 
ie Superintendent of Nurses 
. A. FooTe, Memorial Hospital. 


MICHIGAN, Jackson. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


branches of music. Day and 
EECH STERNE irector. 
NEw York, N. Y. C., Central Park West. ‘cor. 95th St. 


Institute of | Musical Art ofthe Sty of New 

h, Director. Provides a thorough 
mprehensive musical education in all branches and 
ve highest advantages to = exceptional 
ress 


RETARY. 
NEW yous City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


° Founded 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 1867 by 
ara Baur. Faculty of international reputation. Every 
training. Residence 


Miss BE) 
Ouro, Cincinnati, Highland Ave. & Oak St. 


Lake Forest UniversitySchool of Music 
Four years’ course required 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recitals. Address MARTA MILINOWSKI, B. A., 
ILLINo1s, Lake Forest, Box 100. Director. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with echoole x which 
meet their requirements we have for several 

jucted the Club. This 
and the schools. 
ur requirements, giving such 
gs the age and the Bex of the child, the ap — 

= ‘ou wish to spend, the location desired, etc. 
y refer your inquiry to suitable schools. "Address 

POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CL 

NEw YorE, New York. City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Our Method Makes 


Piano Teaching 
PROFITABLE 


We Teach You How To Teach 
this successful method. 
We Teach You How To Form a 
Class of your own. 
We Establish You In Business as 
a branch of this school. 


Our Graduates Make Money 
CENTRALIZING SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Dept. 12, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Accredited Gertrude Radle-Paradis, Pres. Est. 18009 


for Performer's and Teacher's. 


Miscellaneous 


CTAMMERING 


Nathaniel Bogue, who stam- 
twenty years so badly 
he could ha: talk, originator of the 
Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Per- 
fect Speech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an institu- 
tion with national patronage, strongly indorsed by 
the medical profession, has written a 70-page illus. 
trated book telling how he cured himself. Contains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free, and postpaid upon request to 
BENIAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 2451 Bogue Building, lndianapolis, Indiana 


Dawid Dannes Music Courses 


New Building, 157 East 74th St., New York 
David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


Aim to cultivate in the student the thor- 
oughness of the professional with the love 
of the amateur. Among the 


Hans Barth 
Howard Brockway 
Angela Diller 
Richard Epstein 
Harris Jr.- L. A. Tor: 

Ralph Leopold David McK. ‘Williams 


All courses include Theory and Ensemble. Three 
demand for teachers 


Tep- 
ag thes ideals principles of the Directors 
associates a special teachers’ course is 


lication. Address Secretary. 


René Po! 

Suaite 
Léon Rennay 
Rosario — 


on app 


Schools for Backward Children 


School for Exceptional Children 


facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
andt of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public 


. Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


School and College Information Free 

Our Complete Information is at your disposal. Wecan 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requiremehts. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our jud being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whethe, 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
service to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the pod =. rate you desire to pay. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Ciub, 110 Publishers’ Building, New York 
Normal Training Schools 


Stewart Home Training School F°",>%*5 
children. A erivesp Home and School on a “peautitul 
Country Estate of 500 acres 

tucky. Plan. 


Region Ken tage 
Write tor Catalogue. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 
KENTUCKY. Frankfort, Box A. 


Acerwood Tutoring School who ned 


ual instruction to make normal 
High School: "Industrial Arts. 
Gymnastics. Home Life. 

Buildings. e Campus. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. 


Elm Hill 


MIss DEVEREUX 


Children and Youth. Ski'lful and affection- 
250- ome Al 


ate care. Invigorating acre farm. Hi 
modern conveniences. Personal Health, 
happiness, efficiency vise 
E A. BROWN, M a. PERcY Brown, M.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


The Hedley School For, children of 


The Training se 


The Technical Normal 
School of Chicago 


Accredited. Professional training given in 
Domestic Science, 
Music, Art, 
Physical Education 
One-year and two-year courses. Fine new loca- 
tion. Dormitories. Diplomas granted. Gradu- 
ates assisted to positions. all term opens 
Sept. 3d. Write for catalogue. 
Registrar, Dept. B, 5025 Sheridan Road 


ing of back children. Ideal suburban home: life. Ten- 
der care. Our motto, “Happiness First.”” Best die . Indi- 
vidual instruction in academic branches, Somnent ic arts, 
wood work, treaving, gardening, 
ELLA A. STEWART, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Colmar, Box 26, 24 miles from Phila. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous ane backward children. Spe- 


arrangements for day pu 
EE AYDN M.D. 
Missour!, Kansas City, Rialto Bldg. 


The Binghamton Training School 42 
home-school for Enervous, backward and mental defectives, 
ose ae Physical Culture. Manual training and all 
es. Open year ays Terms $50 per month and up. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST A. bene Supt. 
NEw YorE, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Avenue. 


A Private Home and School for Deficient 


Summer Camps 


The Tela-Wauket Camps nior Camps f 
Girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine paddle 
horace, Sree vidi riding, an ‘thorough instruction in horseman- 
shi, 300 acre ‘‘Wonderland”’ in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. Mr . and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


J unior Plattsburg 
Lake plain, 
An all com vacation cam 
particulars please address Executive 
JUNIOR PLATTSBURG. 


NEw YORK City, 9 East 45th Street. 


Senior and 


The camp where you can fly. 
for sport and tr training. For 
retary. 


“I am more than satisfied with what 
nd brow: IRD 


Long Lashes 


and even, well-formed eyebrows make you 


beautiful and attractive. Leah Baird's fas- 
cinating charm is enhanced by her luxuriant 
silky lashes and brows. You, too. can have 
wonderful eyelashes and brows if you use 


ALHWNEEN 


Origina 
Eyelash 

It is a Secret Jopanese formula that naturally 
stimulates the roots of the lashes and makes 
them grow. Wontharm the eyes. At drug 
stores in 25 cent and cent boxes. 
If your druggist cannot_supply you order di- 
rect- The 50 cent x contains three 
times as much as the 25 cent size. 

Druggist—Lashneen has a large sale. 

If you have not stocked it, write us. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 6, Phila., Pa. 


= 
a 3 years course of training in medical, surgical, obstetri 
| msterdam. 
) 
CO 
| 
resent: 
| 4 
= | 
| 
‘ 4 
iomestic Science. usic. ‘ 
al Supervision. Adequate - 
ilesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
4 
tly re- 
ndi- 
| vidual instruction along norm: es. Latent abilities 
developed. Ideal Home life. Association with normal 
| children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, M.D., Resident Physician. ad 
| | 
| 
The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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“Out they came, the financier patling Preston on the shoulder in a 


fatherly sort of way. 


‘Come to see me as often as you can, 


Mr. Preston, and remember that I'll back you to the limit.’ 


dly 
ost Convincing Talker 
| institu 
orsed by 
ge illus 
-ontains 
nt any- ver (e} 
Indiana 
Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which 
and Ju. other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. How he does it is told in this amazing story. 
saddle 
Green ET me ask you this: There is a big upon changing it to a more comfortable at convinciagty wat do yee. 
. Roy: le are a 
Os : business deal to be a through. It And so it went all the way to New York. Every- to cumrenn hale thoughts; they ow The humilia- 
involves millions of dollars. Putting it one who son took gree: great liking him tion of talicim ple and of being ignored with 
can fiy. through wholly on one thing— for his companioaship—wanted to be with him talk “different “When vou talk 
1g. For getting the backing of a great financier. every minute, openly admired him, and loaded him people daten, and listen eagerly. xou can t get people 
‘o do almost an ou want them 
BURG. But this man is bitterly opposed to your Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel the beauty of {¢ all-is that they think they are 
idea and to your associates. Sevenof the showed a great interes doing it of their own free will. 


most able men and women in all America 
have tried to win over this financier. They 
failed dismally and completely. 

Now, could you, total stranger, to this 
man, walk in on him unarnounced, talk 


for less than an hour, and then have him 


take your arm as a token of friendship, 
and give you a signed letter aggreeing to 
back you to the limit? 

Could you? 


STOUNDINGT Yes! But it WAS done. 


ng rectors 07 
had felt the handicap limited ca) 
business in sight running into a million 
dollars a month. But we_couldn’t finance this 
volume of sales. We simply ag to get big backing, 
and that was all there Was to i 
Because of trade affiliations, one man—a great 
financier in New York—controlled the situation. 
Win him over and the rest was easy. 
win him?—that was. the question. 
two i people of influence 


five men and 
They were all repulsed 


and reputation—had tri 
—turned down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of “this sort grows on you 
and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, we were talk- 
ing it over at a board meetin when one of our 
directors announced that he knew of only one man 
who could possibly om through the deal—a man 
by the name of Presto’ 

So it_was agreed that Preston was to be 


showered us with while line a 
people waited to register. 
he next morning we called on the great finan- 
er—the man who was so bitterly against us and 
fad flatly turned down seven of our shrewd influ- 
ential representatives. 
waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
a with pins and needles running up and down 
spine. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humilt iating fate? 
But no! In less than an hour out they came, 
arm in arm, the financier patting Preston on the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort ot way. And then I 
heard words, ““Come to see me as 
often u can, Mr. Preston, and remember that 
ru back to the limit!” 


A the hotel that night sl wouldn't come. 
I couldn't get the amazing ton out of my 
What an irresistible power over men’s 
minds he had. Didn't even have to ask for what 
People actually competed for his at- 
tention, anticipated his bs ey and eagerly met 
them. What a man! wer! . .. Then 
the tremendous possibitition of, all—think what 
could be done with such power 

What was the secret? For ans there must be. 
So the first thing next morning I hurried to 
ton’s room, told him Ag thoughts, and asked him 
the secret of his pow 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. “Nothin; 
at—is—”’ he stalled. ‘‘I don’t 

talk about myself, but TN ve simply mastered the 

of You th y, that’s all.” 

‘*But how did you ek knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled. and said ‘‘Well, there’s an or- 
in New vows that tells you exactly how 


out at luncheon the following day. He proved to 
be a fine type of American. At 34 years of age he 
had become president and majority stockholder of 
a thriving manufacturing business rated at t 
quarters of a million dollars. 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone ee 
be over the pee of closing such a big deal. 
The director in question said casually, ‘‘Why don’t 

‘ou run down to New York and take a shot at it, 

reston?’’ Preston looked out of the window for a 

moment, and then quietly answered, ‘*‘ You're on." 


resent our interests 

e 10:25 Strain out of Chi we headed for the 
pao and got to talking with the crowd there. 

Then I noticed something. ston had domi- 
nated them all. Everyone was eagerly hanging on 
his words, and looking at him with open admira- 
tion. No sooner would he stop talking than one of 
the men would start him up again. And as the 
men dropped off at stations along the way, they 
gave Preston their c: with pressing in tations 
to look them up. No doubt about it. Preston was 
T H E man aboard that car. 

The colored porter, , came under his sway. 
For Fwy) night, Pyhen the berths were being le 
up. porter came unasked to Preston, told him 
that his Perth was right over the car trucks, and 


WENT olen with Preston simply as a matter 
of form Aboard 


+ 


“Write to this or ti The 
Corporation—and get method. Ths it 
on free trial. I'll wager that in a few weeks from 
now you'll have a ore over men which you never 
houpas possible but write and see for your- 
self.””. And that was all I could get out of the 
amazing Preston. 


HEN I returned home I sent for the method 
Preston told me about. It opened my eyes 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear as day to me. 
Seana to apply the method to my daily work, and 
RY was able to wield the same remarkable 
pow over men and women that Preston had. 
don’ ¢ "hike to talk about my personal achievements 
any ere than Preston does, but I'll say this: 
hen you have acquired the it of talking 
convincingly, it’s easy to od people to go anything 
you want them to do. hat’s how Preston im- 
DP those people on the train—how he got 
special attention from the hotel clerk—how he won 
over the financier—simply by talking convincingly. 


or in a crowd of any sort 
you can rivet the attention of all when you talk. 

ou can force them to accept your ideas. It helps 
wonderfully in writing business letters—enables 
you to write sales letters that amaze everyone by 
the big orders in. 

Then again it ~~ in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social success. 
At social affairs you’ll ph ne find that the convinc- 
ing talker is the center of attraction, and that 
people go out of their way to ‘‘make up” to him. 

alk convincingly and no man—no matter who 

he is—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive 
indifference. I you'll instantly get under 
his skin, make his heart glow and set fire to his 
enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any man— 
even a stranger—will treat es e ei old pal and 
will literally take the shirt o to please you. 

You can get anything you want ag you know how 
to talk convincingly. You’ ve noticed that in busi- 
ness ability alone won’t get you much. Many a 
man of real abili ty. who cannot express himself 
well, is often outdistanced by ‘oe of mediocre 
ability who knows how to convincingly. 
There’s no getting away from it, to get ah 
merely to hold your own—to get what your ability 
entitles you to, you've got to know how to talk con- 
vincingly! 


HE method Prgston told. me about is Dr. Law's 
‘*Mastery of Speech,”’ blish 

pendent Corporation. 

publishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s m 

make you a convincing talker that they will gladly 

send it to you wholly on approval. 

You needn’t send any monsy—not a cent. 
Merely mail the coupon, or Ly a .etter, and the 
complete Course “‘ ery 0i Speech,” will be sent 
you by return mail, all rrepaid. 
not entirely satisfied witn .t send it back any time 
within five days after you receive ‘t and you 
owe nothing. 

But if it _——— you. 8 as it has pleased yoo 
of others. then send only five dollars in full 
ment. You take no risk. 
to gain and nothing to lose. mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L3710 119W.49thSt. New York 


Please, me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's ““Mas- 
a eech,’’ a Course in Business Talking and 
Public Seeing in eight lessons. I will either re- 
mail the Course to you within five days after its 
rooctnt, or send you $5 in full payment of the 
ourse. 


II 
ool if 
high School, ‘| 
Address f 
Dbstetrical, 4 
vho can be ‘I 
he equiva. q 
‘he course ; 
formation 
Tospital. 
4 
| 
: f 
| 
a 
study. It’s mostly a knack which they tell you. 
d You can learn this knack in a few hours. And in 
- i less than a week it will produce definite results in ; 
your daily work. 
Address. . (Cosmo-10-19) 
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Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can 


How I learned the secret in one evening. 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 
W ner invited me to a dinner 
party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea of having 
everyone do a “stunt.” Some sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
the piano, recited, told stories, and 
so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that 


“still waters run deep.” He said 
he had a simple “stunt’’ which he 
hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to 
be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five 
numbers of three figures each, such 
as 161, 249, and so on. He asked 
me to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating the 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth num- 
ber called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated back 
the exact number in the position 


It has helped me every day 


called. He did this with the entire 
list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. And then to 
further amaze us he gave us the 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaze- 
ment at Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see a 
thing of this sort on the stage, and 
even then you look upon it as a 
trick. But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, in plain 
view of everyone, blindfolded and 
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under conditions which make trick- 
ery impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 

* * * * * 


<)* the way home that night I 
asked Macdonald how it was 
done. He said there was really noth- 
ing to it—simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone could easily 
learn in one evening. Then he told 
me that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they leave 
memory development to chance. 
Anyone could do what he had done, 
and develop a good memory, he 
said, by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how to 
do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one 


* * 


of the most eventful in my life, but | 


such it proved to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my new- 
found ability by amazing people at 
parties. My ‘“‘memory feat,” as 
my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Everyone was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would tell 
him to learn my memory “feat’’— 
but that is apart from what I want 
to tell you. . 

The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory 
was the remarkable way it helped 
me in business. Much to my sur- 
prise I discovered that my memory 
training had literally put a razor 
edge on my brain. My brain had 
become clearer, quicker, keener. I 
felt that I was fast acquiring that 
mental grasp and alertness I had so 


often admired in men who were 
spoken of as ‘wonders’ and 
“geniuses.” 


The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to say 
until the conversation was over. 
And then, when it was too late, I 
would always think of apt and 
striking things I ‘‘might have said.” 
But now I can think like a flash. 
When I am talking I never have to 
hesitate for the right word, the 
right expression or the right thing to 
say. It seems that all I have to do 
is to start to talk and instantly I 
find myself saying the very thing I 
want to say to make the greatest 
impression on people. 

It wasn’t long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
and to say. the right thing at the 


right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 
what I want 
to know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me 
by dodging out 
of the office 
and saying 
look it 
up.’ ” 

* * * * 

FOUND that 

my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particularly in 
committee 
meetings. 


‘When a discus- 


sion opens up the man who can back* 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time 
and time again I have won people 
to my way of thinking simply 
because I could instantly recall 
facts and figures. While I’m proud 
of my triumphs in this respect, 
I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot 
hold up their end in the argument 
because they cannot recall facts 
instantly. It seems as though I 
never forget anything. Every fact 
I now put in my mind is as clear and 
as easy to recall instantly as though 
it were written before me in plain 
black and white. 

We all hear a lot about the 
importance of sound judgment. 
People who ought to know say that 
a man cannot begin to exercise 
sound judgment until he is forty 
to fifty years of age. But I have 
disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than 
the ability to weigh and judge facts in 
their relation to each other. Memory 
is the basis of sound judgment. I am 
only thirty-two, but many times I 
have been complimented on having the 
judgment of a man of forty-five. I take 


no personal credit for this—it is all due to 
the way I trained my memory. 


“Our president complimented me on always 
being able to tell him instantly facts he wanted 
to know.” 


13 
hg es are only a few of the hun- 
dreds of ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. No longer do [ 
suffer the humiliation of meeting men I know 
and not being able to recall their names. 
The moment I see a man his name flashes 
to my mind, together with a string of facts 
about him. I always liked 
to read but: usually forgot 
most of it. Now I find it 
easy to recall what 1 have read. 
Another surprising thing is 
that I can now master a sub- 
-ject consider- 
ably less time than 
before. Price lists. 
market quota- 
tions, data of all 
kinds, I can recall 
in detail almost at 
will. I rarely 
make a mistake. 
My vocabu- 
lary, too, has ‘in- 
creased wonder- 
fully. Whenever 
1 see a striking 
word or  expres- 
sion, I memorize it 
and use it in my 
dictation or con- 
versation. This 
has put a remark- 
able sparkle and 
a wer into my conversation and 
usiness letters. And the remarkable part of 
it all is that I can now do my day’s work 
quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do 
not have to keepsstepping to look things up. 
All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that 
since my memory powers first attracted the 


- attention of our president, my salary has 


steadily been increased. Today it is many 

times greater than it was the day Macdonald 

got me interested in improving my memory. 


HAT Macdonald told me that event- 

ful evening was this: “Get the Roth 
Memory Course.” I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I 
have told you about. The publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course—the Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable 
memory that they will gladly send the Course 
to vou on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until 
you have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
charges prepaid. If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you find, as thousands 
of others have found, that the Roth Memory 
Course will do wonders for you, then merely 
send five dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. 
Now you can have it. Remember, you pay 
no money until you have proved that the 
Course will benefit you. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by taking imme liate action. 
So mail the coupon NOW tefore tiis literal offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R 3710, 119 West 40th Street,.New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. I will 
either zemail the course to you within five days after its receipt or 
send you $5. in full payment of the Course. 
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skin you love 
to touch’ 


PAINTED BY 
WALTER BIGGS 


A-SKIN-YOU 
LOVE-TO-TOUCH 


Ou, too, can have the charm of 


eA skin you love to touch 


A skin soft, clear, colorful! Every 
girl longs for it! No matter how much 
you may have neglected your skin, you 
can begin at once to take care of the 
new skin that is forming every day. 

Blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, oily skin—these you can 
correct. Begin today to give your skin 


the right Woodbury treatment for its 
particular needs. These famous treat- 
ments are in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. At all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters in United 
States and Canada. 


This beautiful picture in colors for framing! 
Send for your copy today! 


Picture, with sample cake of soap, book- 
let of treatments, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 

» for 20c. 

This charming picture is Walter Biggs’ master- 
ful interpretation of the famous subject, ““A Skin 
You Love to Touch”. Reproduced from the orig- 
inal oil painting, in full colors and on fine qual- 
ity paper, your copy is now ready for framing. 
Size 15 by 19 inches. No printing. 

For 20 cents we will send you this pictures @ 


trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large 
enough for a week's treatment—the booklet of 
treatments, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch,"’ and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Thousands will want 
this picture, Write today for your copy to The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,1610 Spring Grove Avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1610 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ont. 
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The Efictency of the Soul 


By Meredith Nicholson 


HERE is a vast literature of pessimism, and it has its value as criticism 

of life and as a stimulus to the hopeful. The timidity, doubt, and 

failure of one period become the confidence, achievement, and success 
of the next. 

The world accommodates itself with astonishingly slight shocks to the changes 
of growth and progress; but it is the individual soul that needs to have a care 
for itself. 

Wordsworth complained in his day that “ plain living and high thinking 
are no more,” that the ‘‘ homely beauty of the good old cause’’ was po longer 
reverenced. But there is always a new good cause to work for, and asptration 
renews itself constantly in the heart of man. 

We have in us something that has survived all change—the imperishable 
spirit, the soul, which is God’s pledge that we are only pilgrims here. 

With a multiplicity of devices for increasing the efficiency of mind and 
hand, we give too little heed to increasing the efficiency of the soul. F 

The pressure of modern life has created a haste and restlessness that are 
hostile to sobriety. In the clatter and rush we are in danger of being caught 
in the jam at the gate. 

No program of conservation and thrift is complete that ignores or belittles 
man’s need for self-contemplation and self-communion. Soul speaks to soul. 
We must know ourselves, or we shall poorly recognize and meet our responsi- 
bilities to our neighbors. . 

We must safeguard the soul as a refuge, a place of secrecy, a sanctuary 


where we may ask, ‘‘What am I?” and, with honest self-searching, find the - 


answer. 

“T must get away from myself,” is a common despairing cry of the per- 
plexed and depressed. But it is he who finds himself who loses his misery. 

Action is not the whole of life. We need to cultivate the art of profitable 
dreaming. 

We need to stand a little apart at times and be alone with ourselves, for the 
soul is a mystery, a riddle to be solved by each of us. 

It is only when we have learned the delicate mechanism of the soul and 
know how to evoke its best service that we dare say to ourselves that we are 
masters of our fate and captains of our souls. 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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By Ella Wheeler 
Decora 


tion by Benda 


THOUGHT to makea peaceful home— 
Earth's sweetest gift and best: 

But Fate said sternly, ““Go and roam 
On highways of unrest.” 


I planned to help a soul in need 
ith open heart and purse; 
It only woke ignoble greed 
And proved the mortal’s curse. 


I tried to cast a radiant way 
in Sorrow’s shadowy path: 
But Sorrow turned her face away 
And cursed me in her wrath. 


I said, “I will walk on alone 
In ways toil fills with flowers.” 
Fate answered, in an undertone, 
**Nay: you shall walk in ours.” 


Quoth I, “In service all attain 
Contentment, I am sure.” 
Fate flung me on a bed of pain, 

And simply said, ** Endure.” 


Though all my plans have been laid low, 
The choicest and most dear 

Will yet be realized, I know: 
Fate cannot interfere. 


I shall meet Death adown the road, 
That wise and glorious one 

Who tells us, as he lifts our load, 
That life has just begun. 


I shall go with him to the place 
‘Where spirit comrades wait: 
Again shall I behold the face 
Of my eternal mate. 
Yea; Death and I shall win the race, 
Oo impotent, stern Fate! 
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N the living-room of The Dreamerie, his home on 
Tyee Head, Hector McKaye, owner of the Tyee 
Lumber Company and familiarly known as “The 
Laird,” was wont to sit in his hours of leisure, smoking 

and building castles in Spain—for his son Donald. Here he 
planned the acquisition of more timber and the installation of 
an electric-light plant to furnish light, heat, and power to his 
own town of Port Agnew; ever and anon he would gaze through 
the plate-glass windows out to sea and watch for his ships to 
come home. Whenever The Laird put his dreams behind him, 
he always looked seaward. In the course of time, his home- 
bound skippers, sighting the white house on the headland and 
knowing that The Laird was apt to be up there watching, formed 
the habit of doing something that pleased their owner mightily. 
When the northwest trades held steady and true, and while the 
tide was still at the flood, they would scorn the services of the 
tug that went out to meet them and come ramping into the bight, 
all their white sails set and the glory of che sun upon them; as 
they swept past, far below The Laird, they would dip his house- 
flag—a burgee, scarlet-edged, with a fir tree embroidered in 
green on a field of white—the symbol to_the world that here 
was a McKaye ship. And when the house-flag fluttered half- 
way to the deck and climbed again to the masthead, the soul 
of Hector McKaye would thrill. 

“Guid lads! 
aloud, with just a touch of his parents’ accent, and press a button 
which discharged an ancient brass cannon mounted at the edge 
of the cliff. Whenever he saw one of his ships in the offing—and 
he could identify his ships as far as he could see them—he or- 
dered the gardener to load this cannon. 

Presently the masters began to dip the house-flag when out- 
ward bound, and discovered that, whether The Laird sat at his 
desk in the mill office or watched from the cliff, they drew an 
answering salute. 

This was their hail and farewell. 
One morning, the barkentine Hathor, towing out for Delagoa 

1 


My bonny brave lads!” he would murmur 


Bay, dipped her house-flag, and the watch at their stations 
bent their gaze upon the house on the cliff. Long they waited, 
but no answering salute greeted the acknowledgment of their 
affectionate and willing service. 

The mate’s glance met the master’s. 

“The old laird must be unwell, sir,” he opined. 

But the master shook his head. 

“He was to have had dinner aboard with us last night, but 
early in the afternoon he sent over word that he’d like to be 
excused. He’s sick at heart, poor man! Daney tells me he’s 
heard the town gossip about young Donald.” 

“The lad’s a gentleman, sir,” the mate defended. “He'll not 
disgrace his people.” 

“He’s young—and youth must be served. Man, I was young 
myself once—and Nan of the Sawdust Pile is not a woman a 
young man would look at once and go his way.” 


In the southwestern corner of the state of Washington, nestled 
in the Bight of Tyee and straddling the Skookum River, lies the 
little sawmill town of Port Agnew. It is a community somewhat 
difficult to locate, for the Bight of Tyee is not of sufficient im- 
portance as a harbor to have won consideration by the cartog- 
zaphers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Port Agnew is 
not quite forty years old. Consequently, it appears only on tke 
very latest state maps and in the smallest possible type. 


| 
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When Hector McKaye first gazed upon the 

bight, the transcontinental lines had not yet 

begun to consider the thrusting of their ten- 
tacles into southwestern Washington, and, with the exception of 
those regions where good harbors had partially solved the prob- 
lem of transportation, timber in Washington was very cheap 
Consequently, since Hector McKaye was one of those hardy men 
who never hesitate to take that which no man denies them, he 

reached forth and acquired timber. 

A strip of land a quarter of a mile wide and fronting the beach 
was barren of commercial timber. As grazing-land, Hector Mc- 
Kaye was enabled to file on a full section of this, and, with its 
acquisition, he owned the key to the outlet. While “proving 
up” his claim, he operated .a general store for trading with the 
Indians and trappers, and at this he prospered. From time to 
time he purchased timber-claims from the trappers as fast as 
they “proved up,” paying for these stumpage-prices varying 
from twenty-five to fifty cents per thousand. 

On his frequent trips to the outer world, McKaye extolled 
the opportunities for acquiring good timber-claims down on the 
Skookum; he advertised them in letters and in discreet inter- 
views with the editors of little newspapers in the sawmill towns 
cn Puget Sound and Grays Harbor; he let it be known that an 
honest fellow could secure credit for a winter’s provisions from 
him, and pay for it with pelts in the spring. 

The influx of homesteaders increased—single men, for the most 
part, and poor—men who labored six months of the year else- 
where and lived the remaining six months in rude log huts on 
their claims down on the Skookum. And when tne requirements 
of the homestead laws had been complied with and a patent to 
their quarter-section obtained from the Land Office in Washing- 
ton, the homesteaders were ready: to sell and move on to other 
and greener pastures. So they sold to the only possible pur- 
chaser, Hector McKaye, and departed, quite satisfied with a 
profit which they flattered themselves had been the result of their 
own prudence and foresight. 
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Thus, in the course of ten years, Hector 
McKaye acquired ten thousand acres of 
splendid Douglas fir and white cedar. But 
he had not been successful in acquiring 

claims along the south bank of the Skoo- 
kum. For some mysterious reason, he soon found claims on 
the north bank cheaper and easier to secure, albeit the timber 
showed no variance in quantity or quality. Discreet investiga- 
tions brought to light the fact that he had a competitor—one 
Martin Darrow, who dwelt in St. Paul, Minnesota. To St. Paul, 
therefore, journeyed Hector McKaye, and sought an audience 
with Martin Darrow. 

“T’m McKay, from the Skookum River, Washington,” he an- 
nounced, without preamble. 

“T’ve been expecting you, Mr. McKaye,’’* Darrow replied. 
“Got a proposition to submit?” 

“Naturally, or I wouldn’t have come to St. Paul. I notice 
you have a weakness for the timber on the south bank of the 
Skookum. You’ve opposed me there half a dozen times and won. 
I have also observed that I have a free hand with claims north of 
the river. - That’s fair—and there’s timber enough for two. Here- 
after, I’ll keep to my own side of the river.” 

“T see we’re going to come to an understanding; Mr. McKaye. 
What will you give me to stick to my side of the river?” 

“ An outlet through the bight for your product when you com- 
mence manufacturing. I control the lower half-mile of the 
river and the only available mill-sites. I’ll give you a mill-site 
if you’ll pay half the expense of digging a new channel for the . 
Skookum, and changing its course so it will emerge into the still, 
deep water under the lee of Tyee Head.” 

“We'll do business,” said Martin Darrow—and they did, 
although it was many years after Hector McKaye had incor- 
porated the Tyee Lumber Company and founded his town of 
Port Agnew before Darrow began operations. 

True to his promise, McKaye deeded him a mill- and town- 
site, and he founded a settlement on the eastern edge of Port 
Agnew, but quite distinct from it, and called it Darrow, after 
himself. It was not a community that Hector McKaye approved 
of, for it was squalid and unsanitary, and its untidy, unpainted 
shacks of rough lumber harbored southern European labor, of 


which Hector McKaye would have none. In Darrow, sits, there 
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20 Kindred of the Dust 


were three groggeries and a gambling-house, with the usual 
concomitant of women whose profession is the oldest and the 
saddest in the world. 

Following his discovery of the Bight of Tyee, a quarter of a 
century passed. A man may prosper much in twenty-five years, 
and Hector McKaye, albeit American born, was bred of an 
acquisitive race. When his Gethsemane came upon him, he was 
rated the richest lumberman in the state of Washington; his 
twenty-thousand-board-feet-capacity-per-day sawmill had grown 
to five hundred thousand, his ten thousand acres-to a hundred 
thousand. Two thousand persons looked to him and his enter- 
prise for their bread and butter; he owned a fleet of half a dozen 
stcam-schooners and sixteen big wind-jammers; he owned a town 
which he had called Port Agnew, and he had married and been 
blessed with children. And because his ambition no longer de- 
manded it, he was no longer a miser. 

In a word, he was a happy man, and in affectionate pride and 
as a tribute to his might, his name and an occasional forget-me- 
not of speech which clung to his tongue, heritage of his Scotch 
forebears, his people called him “The Laird of Tyee.” Singularly 
enough, his character fitted this cognomen rather well. Reserved, 
proud, independent, and sensitive, thinking straight and talking 
straight, a man of brusque yet tender sentiment which was wont 
to manifest itself unexpectedly, it had been said of him that in a 
company of a hundred of his mental, physical, and financial-peers, 
he would have stood forth preeminentiy and distinctively, like 
a lone tree on a hill. ; 

Although The Laird loved his town of Port Agnew, because 
he had created it, he had not, nevertheless, resided in it for 
soéme years prior to the period at which this chronicle begins. At 
the very apex of the headland that shelters the Bight of Tyee, in 
a cuplike depression several acres in extent, on the northern side 
and ideally situated two hundred feet below the crest, thus per- 
mitting the howling southeasters to blow over it, Hector McKaye, 
in the fulness of time, had built for himself a not very large two- 
story house of white stone native to the locality. This house, in 
the center of beautiful and well-kept grounds, was designed in the 
shape of a letter T, with the combination living-room and library 
forming the entire leg of the T and enclosed on all three sides by 
heavy plate-glass French windows. 

Thus, The Laird was enabled to command a view of the bight, 


with Port Agnew nestled far below; of the silver strip that is’ 


the Skookum River flowing down to the sea through the logged- 
over lands, now checker-boarded into little green farms; of the 
rolling back country with its dark-green mantle of fir and white 
cedar, fading in the distance to dark blue and black; of the yellow 
sandstone bluffs of the coast-line to the north, and the turquoise 
of the Pacific out to the horizon. 

This room Hector McKaye enjoyed best of all things in life, 
with the exception of his family; of his family, his son Donald 
was nearest and dearest to him: This boy he loved with a fierce 
and hungry love, intensified, doubtless, because to the young 
Laird of Tyee, McKaye was still the greatest hero in the world. 
To his wife, The Laird was no longer a hero, although in the old 
days of the upward climb, when he had fiercely claimed her and 
supported her by the sweat of his brow, he had been something 
akin to a god. As for Elizabeth and Jane, his daughters, it must 
be recorded that’ both these young women had long since ceased 
to regard their father as anything except an unfailing source of 
revenue—an old dear who clung to Port Agnew, homely speech, 
and homely ways, hooting good-naturedly at the pretensions of 
their set, and, with characteristic Gaelic stubbornness, insisting 
upon living and enjoying the kind of life that appealed to him 
with peculiar force as the only kind worth living. 

Indeed, in more than one humble home in Port Agnew, it 
had been said that the two McKaye girls were secretly ashamed 
of their father. This because frequently, in a light and debonair 
manner, Elizabeth and Jane apologized for their father and ex- 
hibited toward him an indulgent attitude, as is frequently the 
case with overeducated and supercultured young ladies who 
cannot recall a time when their slightest wish has not been grat- 
ified and cannot forget that the good fairy who gratified it once 
worked hard with his hands, spoke the language and acquired 
the habits of his comrades in the battle for existence. 

Of course, Elizabeth and Jane would have resented this analysis 
of their mental attitude toward their father. Be that asit may, 
however, the fact remained that both girls were perfunctory 
in their expressions of affection for their father, but wildly extrav- 
agant in them where their mother was concerned. Hector Mc- 
Kaye liked it so. He was a man who never thought about himself, 
and he had discovered that if he gave his wife and daughters 
everything they desired, he was not apt to be nagged. 


Only on one occasion had Hector McKaye declared himself 


‘master in his own house, and, at the risk of appearing paradox- 
‘ ical, this was before the house had been built. One day, while they 


still occupied their first home (in Port Agnew), a house with a 
mansard roof, two towers, jig-saw and scroll-work galore, and 
the usual cast-iron mastiffs and deer on the front lawn, The Laird 
had come gleefully home from a trip to Seattle and proudly ex- 
hibited the plans for a new house. 

Ensued examination and discussion by his wife and the young 
ladies. Alas! The Laird’s dream of a home did not correspond 
with that of his wife, although, as a matter of fact, the lady had 
no ideas on the subject beyond an insistence that the house should 
be “worthy of their station,” and erected in a fashionable suburb 
of Seattle. Elizabeth and Jane aided and abetted her in clamor- 
ing for a Seattle home, although both were quick to note the ad- 
vantages of a picturesque country home on the cliffs above the 
bight. They urged their father to build his house, but condemned 
his plans. They desired a house some three times larger than the 
blue-prints called for. 

Hector McKaye said nothing. The women chattered and 
argued among themselves until, Elizabeth and Jane having 
vanquished their mother, all three moved briskly to the attack 
upon The Laird. When they had talked themselves out and 
awaited a reply, he gave it with the simple directness of his na- 
ture. It was evident that he had given his answer thought. 

“T can never live in Seattle until I retire, and I cannot retire 
until Donald takes my place in the business. That means that 
Donald must live here. Consequently, I shall spend half of my 
time with you and the girls in Seattle, mother, and the other 
half with Donald here. When we built our first home, you had 
your way—and I’ve lived in this architectural horror ever since. 
This time, I’m going to have my own way—and you’ve lived with 
me long enough to know that when I declare for a will of my own, 
T’ll not be denied. Well I realize you and the girls have outgrown 
Port Agnew. There’s naught here to interest :you, and I would 
not have woman o’ mine unhappy. So plan your house in Se- 
attle, and I’ll build it and spare no expense. As for this house on 
the headland, you have no interest in it. Donald’s approved the 
plans, and him only will I defer to. ’T will be his house some day— 
his and his wife’s, when he gets one. And there will be no more 
talk of it, my dears. I’ll not take it kindly of ye to interfere.” 


II 


AT a period in his upward climb to fortune, when as yet Hector 
McKaye had not fulfilled his dream of a factory for the manu- 
facture of his waste and short-length stock into sash, door, blinds, 
moldings, and so forth, he had been wont to use about fifty per 
cent. of this material for fuel to maintain steam in the mill boil- 
ers, while the remainder passed out over the waste-conveyor to 
the slab pile, where it was burned. 

The sawdust, however, remained to be disposed of, and since 
it was not possible to burn this in the slab fire for the reason 


_ that the wet sawdust blanketed the flames and resulted in a pro- 


fusion of smoke that blew back upon the mill to the annoyance 
of the employees, for many years The Laird had caused this 
accumulated. sawdust to be hauled to the edge of the bight on 
the north side of the town, and there dumped in a low, marshy 
spot which formerly had bred millions of mosquitoes. 

Subsequently, in the process of grading the streets of Port 
Agnew and excavating cellars, waste dirt had been dumped with 
the sawdust, and, occasionally, when high winter tides swept over 
the spot, sand, small stones, sea-shells, and kelp were added to 
the mixture. And as if this were not sufficient, the citizens of 
Port Agnew contributed from time to time old barrels and bottles, 
rw lata tin cans, and superannuated stoves and kitchen 
utensils. 

Slowly this dump crept out on the beach, and in order to pre- 
vent the continuous attrition of the surf upon the outer edge of 
it from befouling the white-sand bathing-beach farther up the 
Bight of Tyee, The Laird had driven a double row of fir piling 
parallel with and beyond the line of breakers. This piling, driven 
as close together as possible and reenforced with two-inch plank- 
ing between, formed a bulkhead with the flanks curving in to the 
beach, thus insuring practically a water-tight pen some two acres 
in extent; and, with the passage of years, this became about two- 
thirds filled with the waste from the town. Had The Laird ever 
decided to lay claim to the Sawdust Pile, there would have been 
none in Port Agnew to contest his title; since he did not claim 
it, the Sawdust Pile became a sort of No Man’s Land. 

After The Laird erected his factory and began’ to salvage 
his waste, the slab fire went out forever for lack of fuel, and the 
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Hector McKaye was bred of an acquisitive race. He was rated the richest lumberman in the state of Washington. 
Two thousand persons looked to him and his enterprise for their bread and butter 


modicum of waste from the mill and factory, together with the 
sawdust, was utilized for fuel in an electric-light plant that fur- 
nished light, heat, and power to the town. Consequently, saw- 
dust no longer mercifully covered the trash on the Sawdust Pile 
as-fast as this trash arrived, and, one day, Hector McKaye, 
observing this, decided that it was an unsightly spot and not 
quite worthy of his town of Port Agnew. So he constructed a 
barge somewhat upon the principle of a patent dump-wagon, 
moored it to the river-bank, created a garbage monopoly in Port 
Agnew, and sold it for five thousand dollars to a pair of am- 
bitious Italians. With the proceeds of this garbage deal, The 
Laird built a very pretty little public library. 

Having organized his new garbage system (the garbage was to 
be towed twenty miles to sea and there dumped), The Laird 
forbade further dumping on the Sawdust Pile. When the neces- 
sity for more dredger-work developed, in order to keep the deep 
channel of the Skookum from filling, he had the pipes from the 


dredger run out to the Sawdust Pile and covered the unsightly 
spot with six feet of rich river-silt up to the level of the piling. 

“ And now,” said Hector McKaye to Andrew Daney, his gen- 
eral manager, “when that settles, we'll run a light track out here 
and use the Sawdust Pile for a drying-yard.” 

The silt settled and dried, and almost immediately thereafter 
a squatter took possession of the Sawdust Pile. Across the neck 
ef the little promontory, and in line with extreme high-water 
mark on each side, he erected a driftwood fence; he had a can- 
vas, driftwood, and corrugated-iron shanty well under way when 
Hector McKaye appeared on the scene and bade him a pleasant 
good-morning. 

The squatter turned from his labor and bent upon his visitor 
an appraising glance. His scrutiny appearing to satisfy him as 
to the identity of the latter, he straightened suddenly and touched 
his forelock in a queer little salute that left one in doubt whether 
he was a former member of the United States navy or the] British 
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mercantile marine. He wasa threadbare 
little man, possibly sixty years old, with 
a russet, kindly countenance and mild 
blue eyes; apart from his salute, there 
was about him an intangible hint of the 
sea. He was being assisted in his labors 
by a ragamuffin girl of perhaps thir- 
teen years. 

“Thinking of settling in Port Agnew?” 
The Laird inquired. , 

“Why, yes, sir. I thought this might ~ x 
make a good safe anchorage for Nan and %, 
me. My name is Caleb Brent: You’re 
Mr. McKaye, aren’t you?” 

The Laird nodded. 

“T had an idea, when I filled this spot in and 
built that bulkhead, Mr. Brent, that some day 
this would make a safe anchorage for some of 
my lumber. I planned a drying-vard here. What’s 
that you’re building, Brent? A hen-house?” 

Caleb Brent flushed. 

“Why, no, sir. I’m making shift to buil a home 
here for Nan and me.” 

“Ts this little one Nan?” 

The ragamuffin girl, her head slightly to one side, 
had been regarding Hector McKaye with alert curi- 
osity mingled with furtive apprehension. As he’ 
glanced at her now, she remembered her manners 
and dropped him a courtesy—an electric, half-defiant 
jerk that reminded The Laird of a similar greeting 
customarily extended by squinch-owls. 

Nan was not particularly clean, and her one-piece dress, 
of heavy blue navy-uniform cloth was old and worn and 
spotted. Over this dress she wore a boy’s coarse red- 
worsted sweater with white-pearl buttons. The skin of 
her thin neck was fine and creamy; the calves of her bare 
brown legs were shapely, her feet small, her ankles ; 
dajnty. 

With the quick eye of the student of character, this 
man, proud of his own ancient lineage for all his hum- 
ble beginning, noted that her hands, though brown 
and uncared-for, were small and dimpled, with long, 
delicate fingers. She had sea-blue eyes like 
Caleb Brent’s, and, like his, they were sad 


and wistful; a frowsy wilderness of golden hair, very fine 
and held in confinement at the nap2 of her neck by the 
simple expedient of a piece of twine, showed all too plainly 
the lack of a mother’s care. ‘ 

‘The Laird returned Nan’s courtesy with a patronizing in- 
clination of his head. 

a — granddaughter, I presume?” he addressed Caleb 
rent. 

“No; my daughter, sir. 
Nan came ten years later. 
been dead ten years.” 

Hector McKaye had an idea that the departed mother was 
probably just as well, if not better, off, free of the battle for 
existence which appeared to confront this futile old man and his 
elf of a daughter. He glanced at the embryo shack under con-+ 
struction and, comparing it with his own beautiful home on 


I was forty when I married, and 
She’s thirteen now, and her mother’s 
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Tyee Head, he turned toward the bight. A short distance off the 
bulkhead, he observed a staunch forty-foot motor-cruiser at 
anchor. She would have been the better for a coat of paint; 
undeniably she was of a piece with Caleb Brent and Nan, for, 
like them, The Laird had never seen her before. 

“Yours?” he queried. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You arrived in her, then?” 
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“T did, sir. Nan 

and I came down 
from Bremerton 
in her, sir.” 

The Laird. owned 
many ships, and he 
noted the slurring of 
the “sir” as only an old 
sailor can slur it. And 
there was a naval base at 
Bremerton. 

“You're an old sailor, 
aren’t you, Brent?” he pur- 
sued. 

“Yes, sir. I was retired a chief 
petty officer,sir. Thirty years’ continu- 
ous service, sir—and I was in the mer- 
cantile marine at sixteen. I’ve served my 
time as a shipwright. Am—am I intrud- 
ing here, sir?” 

The Laird smiled, and followed the smile 
- with a brief chuckle. 

““Well—yes and no. I haven’t any title 

to this land you’ve elected to occupy, 

although I created it. You see, 1’m sort of 
lord of creation around here. My peeple call 
me ‘The Laird of Tyee,’ and nobody but a stranger 
would have had the courage to squat on the Sawdust 

Pile without consulting me. © What’s your idea about 

it, Brent?” 

ep] go if you want me 2 to, sir.’ 

“T mean what’s your idea if you saan What do you 

expect to do for a living?” 

“You will observe, sir, that I have fenced off only that portion 


of the dump beyond high-water mark. That takes in about 


half of it—about an acre and a half. Well, I thought I'd keep 
some chickens and raise some garden-truck. This silt will grow 
anything. And I have my launch, and can do some towing, 
maybe, or take fishing parties out. I might supply the town 
with fish. I understand you import your fish from Seattle—and 
with the sea right here at vour door.” 

“T see. And you have your three-quarters pav as a retired 
chief petty officer?” 


Donald stood by old 
Caleb Brent's * 
house, a circle of 
filled buckets 


around him, and 


watched in case the 
wind should suddenly shift ‘ 


and shower s ark th f 
parks upon the roo 
“Vos. 
“ Anything in bank? — I do not 


ask these personal questions, 3% 
Brent, out of mere idle curiosity. . 
This is my town, you know, and qa 
there is no poverty in it. I’m — 


rather proud of that; so I——” 
“T ‘understand, sir. That’s 


why | came to Port Agnew. I saw your son yesterday, and he 
said J could stay.” 


“Oh! Well, that’s all right, then. If Donald told you to. 


stay, stay you shall. Did he give you the Sawdust Pile?” 

“Yes, sir; he did!” 

“Well, I ‘had other plans for it, Brent; but since you’re here, 
Tl offer no objection.” 

Nan now piped up. 

“We haven’ t ,any money in bank, Mr. Laird, but we have 
some saved up.” 

“Indeed! That’s encouraging. Where do you keep it?” 

“Tn the brown teapot in the galley. We’ve got a hundred and 
ten dollars.” 

“Well, my little lady, I think you might do well to take your 
hundred and ten dollars out of the brown teapot in the galley 
and deposit it in the Port Agnew bank. Suppose that motor- 
cruiser should spring a leak and sink?” 

Nan smiled and shook her golden head in negation. They 
had beaten round Cape Flattery in that boat, and she had 
confidence in it. 

“Would you know my boy if you should see him again, Nan?” 
The Laird demanded suddenly. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir! He’s such a nice boy.” 

“T think, Nan, that if you asked him, he might help your 
father build this house.” 

“T’ll see him this afternoon when he comes out of high school,” 
Nan declared. 

“You might call on Andrew Daney, my general manager,” The 
Laird continued, turning to Caleb Brent, “and make a dicker 
with him for hauling our garbage-scow out to sea and 
dumping it. I observe that your motor-boat is fitted with 
towing-bitts. We dump twice a week. And you may have 
a monopoly on fresh fish if you desire it. We have no 
fishermen here, because 1 do not care for Greeks and 
Sicilians in Port Agnew. And they’re about the or.ly fishermen 
on this coast.” 

“Thank you, Mr. McKaye.” 

“Mind vou don’t abuse your monopoly. If you do, I’Jl take 
away from you.” 

“You are very kind, sir. And I can have the Sawdust Pile, sir?” 
“Yes; since Donald gave it to you. However, I wish you'd 
tear down that patchwork fence and replace it with a decent 
job the instant you can afford it.” 

“Ah, just wait,” old Brent promised. ‘I know how to make 
things neat and pretty and keep them shipshape. You just keep 
your eye on the Sawdust Pile, sir.” The old wind-bitten face 
flushed with pride; the faded sea-blue eyes shone with joyous 
anticipation. “I’ve observed your pride in your town, sir, and 
before I get through, I’ll have a — place than the best of 
them.” 


A few days later, The Laird looked across 
the Bight of Tyee from his home on Tyee 
Head, and through his marine glasses studied 
the Sawdust Pile. He chuckled as he ob- 
served that the ramshackle shanty had dis- 
appeared almost as soon as it had been 
started and in its place a small cottage was 
being erected. There was a pile of lumber 
in the vard—bright lumber, fresh from the 
saws—and old Caleb Brent and the mother- 
less Nan were being assisted by two carpen- 
ters on the Tyee Lumber Company’s pay-roll. 


night, The Laird asked him about the in- 
habitants of the Sawdust Pile with relation 

to the lumber and the two carpenters. 
7 “Oh, I made a trade with 
S Mr. Brent and Nan. I’m to 
% furnish the lumber and furni- 
, ture for the house, and those 
two carpenters weren’t very 
busy, so Mr. Daney told me I 
could have them to help out. 
In return, Mr. Brent is going 
to build me a sloop and teach 

me how to sail it.” 

The Laird nodded. 

“When his little home is completed, Donald,” he suggested 
presently, “you might take old Brent and his girl over to our 
old house in town and let them have what furniture they re- 
quire. See if you cannot manage to saw off some of your 
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mother’s antiques on them,” he added whimsically. “By the 
way, what kind of shanty is old Brent going to build?” 

“A square house with five rooms and a cupola fitted up like 
a pilct-house. There’s to be a flagpole on the cupola, and Nan 
says they’ll have colors every night and morning. That means 
that you hoist the flag in the morning and salute it, and when 
you haul it down at night, you salute it again. They do that 
up at the Bremerton navy-yard.” 

“That’s rather a nice, sentimental idea,” Hector McKaye 
replied. “1 rather like old Brent and his girl for that. We 
Americans are too prone to take our flag and what it stands 
for rather lightly.” 

“Nan wants me to have colors up herve, too,” Donald con- 
tinued. “Then she can 
see our flag, and we can 
see theirs across. the 
bight.” 

“All right,” The 
Laird answered heartily, 
for he was always pro- 
foundly interested in 
anything that interested 
his boy. “1’ll have the 
woods boss get out a 
nice young cedar with, 
say, a twelve-inch butt, 
and we'll make it intoa 
flagpole.” 

“Tf we're going to do 
the job navy-fashion. 
we ought to fire a sun- 
rise and sunset gun,” 
Donald suggested, with 
all the enthusiasm of his 
sixteen years. 

“Well, I think we 
can afford that, too, 
Donald.” 

Thus it came about 
that the little brass can- 
non was installed on its 
concrete base on the 
cliff. And when the flag- 
pole had been erected, 
old Caleb Brent came 
up one day, built a little 
mound of smooth, sea- 
washed cobblestones 
round the base, and 
whitewashed them. 
Evidently he was a 
prideful little man, and 
liked to see things done 
in a seamanlike manner. 
And presently it became 
a habit with The Laird 
to watch, night and 
morning, for the little 
pin-prick of color to 
flutter forth from the 
house on the Sawdust 
Pile, and if his own 
colors did not break 
forth on the instant and 
the little cannon boom 
from the cliff, he was 
annoyed and demanded 
an explanation. 


Ill 


Hector McKaye and 
his close-mouthed gen- 
eral manager, Andrew 
Daney, were the only 
persons who knew the 
extent of The Laird’s 
fortune. Even their 
knowledge was approxi- 


his books at their cost-price properties, wh‘ch had appreciated 
tremendously in value since their purchase. The knowledge of 
his wealth brought to McKaye a goodly measure of happiness— 
not because he was of Scottish ancestry and had inherited a love 
for his baubees, but because he was descended from a fierce, proud 
Scottish clan, and wealth spelled independence to him and his. 
The Laird would have filled his cup of happiness to overflowing 


had he married a less mediocre woman or had he raised his daugh- si 
ters as he had his son. The girls’ upbringing had been left entire- Whi 


ly in their mother’s hands. Not so with young Donald, however— 
wherefore it was a byword in Port Agnew that Donald was his 
father’s son, a veritable chip of the old block. 

By some uncanny alchemy, hard cash appears to soften the 
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beads and relax the muscles of rich men’s sons—at least, such 
had been old Hector’s observation, and on the instant that he 
frst gazed upon the face of his son, there had been born in him a 
mighty resolve that, come what might, he would not have it 
sid of him that he had made a fool of his boy. And throughout 


file glad years of his fatherhood, with the stern piety of his race 


4 his faith, he had knelt night and morning beside his bed and 
prayed his God to help him not to make a fool of Donald—to 
keep Donald from making a fool of himself. 

When Donald entered Princeton, his father decided upon an 
experiment. He had raised his boy right, and trained him for the 
race of life, and now The Laird felt that, like a thoroughbred 
horse, his son faced the barrier. Would he make the run, or would 
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reiterating his belief that this ane man must be his father, and 


verification of his suspicions 
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he, in the parlance of the sporting world, “dog it?” Would his 
four years at a great American university make of him a better 
man, or would he degenerate into a snob and a drone? 

With characteristic courage, The Laird decided to give him 
ample opportunity to become either, for, as old Hector remarked 
to Andrew Daney: “If the lad’s the McKaye I think he is, 
nothing can harm him. On the other hand, if I’m mistaken, I 
want to know it in time, for my money and my Port Agnew Lum- 
ber Company is a trust, and if he can’t handle it, I’ll leave it to 
the men who can—who’ve helped me create it—and Donald 
shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Tools,” he added, 
“belong to the men that can use them.” 

When Donald started East for college, old Hector accompanied 
tim as far as Seattle. On the way 
up, there was some man-talk: be- 
tween them. In his youth, old 
Hector had not been an angel, 
which is to state that he had‘been 
a lumberjack. He knew men and 
the passions that beset them— 
particularly when they are young 
and lusty—and he was far from 
being a prude. He expected his son 
to raise a certain amount of wild 
oats; nay, he desired it, for full 
well he knew that when the fires of 
youth are quenched, they are liable 
to flare disgracefully in middle life 
or old age. 

“Never pig it, my son,” was his 
final admonition. “Raise hell if 
you must, but if you love your old 
father, be a gentleman about it. 
You’ve sprung from a clan o’ men, 
not mollycoddles.” 

“Hence the expression: ‘When 
Hector was a pup,’” Donald re- 
plied laughingly. “Well, ’lldo my 
best, father—only, if I stub my- 
toe, you mustn’t be too hard on 
me. Remember, please, that I’m 
only half Scotch.” 

At parting, The Laird handed his 
son a check for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

“This is the first year’s allowance, 
Donald,” he informed the boy 
gravely. “It should not require 
more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to educate son of mine, and you 
must finish in four years. I would 
not care to think you dull or lazy.” 

“Do you wish an accounting, 
father?” 

The Laird shook his head. 

“ Keeping books was ever a sorry: 
trade, my son. I'll read the ac- 
counting in your eye when you 
come back to Port Agnew.” 

“Oh!” said young Donald. 

At the end of four years, Donald 
graduated, an honor-man in all his 
studies, and in the lobby of the gym- 
nasium, where the athletic heroes 

_of Princeton leave their record to 
posterity, Hector McKaye read his 
son’s name, for. of course, he was 
there for commencement. Then 
they spent a week together in New 
York, following which old Hector 
announced that one week of New 

.York was about all he could 
stand. The tall timber was calling 
for him. 

“Hoot, mon!” Donald protested 
gaily. He was a perfect mimic of 
Sir Harry Lauder at his broadest. 
“-Y’eve nae had a bit holiday in all 
yer life. Wha’ spier ye, Hector Mc- 
Kaye, toa trip aroond the worl’, wi’ 
a wee visit tae the auld clan im the 
Hielands?” (Continued on page 163) 
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IMES come in the history of men, women, and children, 
as of nations, parties, and creeds, when it seems 
necessary to defend crimes and mistakes as if they 
were virtues and wisdom. 

Poor Miss Carmela Vedder, of Carthage, found herself in such 
a plight. She had got herself in wrong—in all wrong; and get- 
ting out gracefully and with self-respect was impossible. Being 
in, she locked herself in the wrong and defied her lover. 

She took her cue from the words of Stephen Decatur—she did 
not happen to know who Decatur was, but she loved his creed. 

“Our Country! In her intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always be in the right, but Our Country, right or wrong.” 

She read these words aloud in her room, and, being alone, she 
cried (with all the oratory of a young woman who would have 
graduated at the head of her high-school class if the villainous 
examination-papers had asked other questions than the ones 
they did), 

“Right you are, Mr. Decatur, whoever you are!”’ 

She took from her Ophelia-mad hair a hairpin and sliced out 
the clipping, pinned it to a sheet of note-paper, and wrote 
under it this toast: . 

“Our Self! In her intercourse with other people may she 
always be in the right, but Our Self, right or wrong.” 


This tea for her own soul’s comfort. To her lover, Phil Minni- 
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fer, she sent only a bri 
note, cold, dignified, ai 
final. 


DEAR Mr. MINNIFER: 

Since you saw fit to thin 
me capible of such behavi 
at the church sociable | 
don’t think you trust 
suficiently to continue o 
engagement. I would n 


Therefore I return the ring and yo 
letters. The candy and flowers y 
sent me I cannot return. Please to re 


CARMELA V 


This action caused acute dismay 
in the heart of young Mr. Minnifer, 
who was professor of mathematics, history, 
chemistry, Latin, botany, and rhetoric at the 
high school. It was his first encounte: with 
the baffling feminine axiom that a lover who even 
suspects his girl of any infidelity on any evidence 
is thereby more unfaithful than she, and has done 
her a wrong that absolves her from any further 
obligation. Like the axioms of geometry, it de- 
fies criticism, and must be accepted if any progress is to be made. 
There may be something in it at that. But it reduced Mr 
Minnifer to a state of distraction. He had loved Carmela since 
she first entered the high school as Carrie Vedder. He had found 
her as beautiful as a bright-red apple. He had trained her to 
love beauty, and had finally grown so desperately infatuated that 
he called on her. 

There is probably no more terrifying victory of love over 
discretion than the passion of a small-town teacher and a pupil 
The hapless couple runs an unending gantlet of jokes, stares, 
and protests. 

Mr. Minnifer dared everything. He stooped from his lofty 
platform to his lowly pupil. He endangered his reengagement 
for the next year, since the trustees had daughters, too—daughteis 
who claimed that the teacher showed favoritism, asked Carmela 
easy questions, and led her on till finally he just as good as 
told her the answer. 

Carmela was an ambitious little thing, and she gloried in her 
rise in the world. She led Mr. Minnifer down the most lighted 
streets. She made him take her to McGrath’s drug store nights, 
when the ice-cream-soda fountain was jammed with all the élite 
of Carthage. And then, after keeping her swain in a state of 
excruciation for months, what did she up and do but accept an 
invitation to a church sociable from a newcomer, Harry Deeves, 
an all too civil engineer who was sent to lay out a site for a new 
factory that was going to move to town. 

Mr. Minnifer went to the sociable by himself, and had a mis- 
erable time watching this stranger running off with his red apple. 
He almost fainted when he saw Carmela walk out on the porch 
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Please!” 


By Rupert Hughes 


who is writing a short story every month for 

Cosmopolitan. One of the greatest of their 

virtues is that they are about the sort of folks 

we all know. That’s why this—and all 

the others from his pen—are really great 
Stories. | 


with Ue Deeves man. Mr. Minnifer broke into such a perspiration 
of horror that, when he just happened to drift out on the porch 
for a breath of air and found that Carmela had walked off the 
porch and on out into the garden, after the notorious habit of 
spooners at church sociables, his sweat changed to a coat of ice, 
and he would have caught pneumonia probably if he had not 
been so hot with rage. 

After a frantic hesitation, he walked; out into the garden 
himself, and there, by the oleanders, he saw two people making 
one shadow. He heard Carmela say, ' 

“Why, Mr. Deeves, do you New Yorkers make love to every 
girl you meet?” 

Deeves’ voice was only a mumble, but Minnifer did not hear 
Carmela scream or see her shadow struggle. As he started 
forward in a frenzy of jealousy, his foot shot a spray of gravel 
ahead of him, and when he arrived, there were two shadows, 
and Carmela was saying, with labored triviality: 

“T think we had better go in— Why, Phil, is that you? And 
have you met Mr. Deeves? Mr. Deeves, Professor Minnifer.” 

“Hahja do?” was all Minnifer could say. His heart was a 
pandemonium of outcries, curses, denunciations; but all he could 
say was, “Hahjado?” And he strolled back to the house with the 
couple as if he were a stupid chaperon or a tagging younger brother. 

Carmela’s poor soul was curdled to a clabber. She had 
been almost suffocated with the grandeur of being singled out 
by a New Yorker for his attentions, and, with the moonlight 
and the oleanders and all oppressing her, she had felt another 
girl—a very bad girl who did not freeze or shriek or scratch when 
the unaffianced stranger, with dulcet informality, somehow 
absorbed her in his arms and moaned: 

“Lord help me, but you’re the prettiest thing I ever saw! 
I’m simply mad about you.” 

This was literature and drama and movie art, not Carthage, 
and the girl was entranced. She had sunk with a little gurgling 
murmur of formulaic protest, and bad let Mr. Deeves constrain 
her in an almost bisecting embrace. She could not even mar 
his kiss by a maidenly struggle. 

Of course she would never have kissed him, but when she 
heard that spurt of gravel, and the discreet Deeves instantly 
dissolved his embrace and said, “ Mighty nice view here,” she 
made haste to suggest immediate return. Her heart was flip- 
flopping with terror, like a towel on a wind-wrung clothes-line, 
and she suffered such a smother of guilt and remorse that her 
torment almost did penance enough for her. 

She had time to do a deal of thinking before sbe saw Mr. 
Minnifer again, for he left the sociable at once. He did not call 
her on the telephone the next day or come near her till evening. 

Her mother, seeing her daughter’s lover in the offing, fled from 
the cool porch to her hot dining-room, as wise mothers do if they 
wisn to get rid of their daughters. Carmela sat waiting, her 
heart rocking faster than her fast-rocking rocking-chair. 

Minnifer stalked up the steps and said, 

“Well?” 

He said it in the professory tone he used to pupils who had 
been kept in after school. 

Carmela’s resentment gave her courage. She was no longer 
a pupil. She was a graduate with a diploma. She had been 
made love to and kissed and complimented for her supreme and 


‘in utter disarray. He sank down on a step and said, 


He heard Carmela say, 
“Why, Mr. Deeves, 
do you New York- 


ers make love to 


every girl you 
meet?” 


maddening beauty by a gentleman from New York who must 
have seen any number of beautiful girls. 

But what sustained Carmela most was that at-bay feeling, 
that back-against-the-wall feeling that gives valor to rabbits and 
gazelles and convicts and to all manner of fugitive natures. 

In the asylum of her soul was a sense of terrible guilt, of moral 
turpitude. If she confessed it, she would have to grovel and 
beg forgiveness. She would never hear the last of it. He would 
never trust her again. She answered Phil Minnifer’s demanding 
“Well?” with a defying “Well?” 

This shook him a little. He said, 

“What explanation have you for your amazing conduct last 
night?” 

“What conduct?” 

“With that man Deeves.” 

“What conduct?” 

“You let bim kiss you.” 

“How dare you?” 

“Do you deny it?” 

“T won’t dignify such an insult with denial.” 

This is always good. M1. Minnifer saw that she had learned 
more in his rhetoric class than he had thought. 

“Why, I saw you!” he stormed. 

“You must have wonderful eyes. You’d better have them 
examined.” 

“Do you mean to say that I can’t trust my own eyes?” 

“Do you mean to say that you can’t trust your own fiancée?” 

Minnifer was so aghast that he started to say, “I'll report 
you to the principal,” from sheer force of habit. His mind was 
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He said, “What explanation have you for 
your amazing conduct last night?” 


“Well, I never!” < 

He recognized that this was a feeble achievement for a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric. He wanted to smack Carmela, to beat her 
hand with a ruler, to give her a deportment-mark of zero, to keep 
her after school forever. 

But none of these devices would do. He rose at last and said, 

“Well, if that’s all you’ve got to say, I guess I might as well 
be going home.” 

“I guess you might,” Carmela groaned. 

He rose with the labor of a rheumatic veteran and went slowly 
away. Carmela hoped and prayed that he would turn back and 
rush her with an overpowering mastery,.and seize her as Deeves 
had done, only more so. Then she could have sobbed out her 
shame and her guilt, and been his slave for life. 

She wanted to send a cry after him like a lasso, but she could 
only rock grimly and tap the porch with her feet. 

When she went in, her mother said, 

“Phil didn’t stay very long.” 

“No; he had to go home.” 


“You ain’t quarreled, I hope?” 

“Oh, no—well—oh, I don’t know—I don’t care if 1 never 
see him again.” 

“Carrie?” 

“Can’t you quit calling me ‘Carrie’? Good-night.” 

She gave her distraught mother a kiss like the tap of a tack- 
hammer and flounced to her room. 

After a bad night, she came to two resolutions—one to send 
Phil Minnifer the letter she sent him, and the other to get out of 
Carthage at once. . 

She hated Harry Deeves as much as anybody, and she hated 
everybody, including herself. She wanted to get away from every- 
body, including her guilty self. She wanted to find new people 
who would not know what she had been guilty of, would not 
shrink aside from her in loathing because she had permitted a 
man to kiss her and had not screamed. 

The ideal place for her to go was a big city, of course. A 
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careful study of popular literature establishes the fact that big 
sities are made up of people who have left small towns in order 
to hide their shame, as small towns are made up of people who 
have fled from the big cities for the same reason. It all:makes 
for a healthy circulation. 
n taking an invoice of her resources, Carmela found a remem- 

red ofier of a former Carthaginian. This was Luke Dummett, 
who had gone to New York and made a great success there. He 
was head clerk is: one of the departments of the vast wholesale 
house of Wurf, Zwipf & Morgenschweiss, sole and exclusive 
dealers in tie old established “W. Z. M.” (trade-mark) pants, 
waists, and “niteware”’ (copyright). 
Luke had come home to Carthage two Christmases b»ck to 
see his proud mother, and he had called on Carmela. He had 
praised her beauty with that shameless New Yorkishness. Though 
he called her “Carrie,”’ she did not correct him or even inform 
him of the revised form, when he said: 

“Carrie, take it from me, you can have a p’sition in our 
'stab’shment any time you should happen to want it. A 
peacherina like you would make a success anywheres, especially 
in little old N’Yawk.” 

“But I don’t know anything,” Carmela had answered. “I 
never took up st’nog or typistry or double entry. All I know is 
litratoor, arrt, rhetric, histry, botny, and math, and things like 
those.” 

“Forget em!” said Luke. “Those sort of things don’t get 
a lady anything. You got the looks, and looks is money in the 
bank in little old N. Y.” 

Carmela was at that time in the first blush of her triumph over 
Professor Minnifer, and to have captured him was glory enough 


for the time being. She thanked Luke “just as much, ’ ’ and said 
she guessed she cou!’* te, 
But now Carmela recailed her graduation essay: “ Night 


brings out the stars, but day brings out the flowers. Oh, how of- 
ten we see that the seeds that have fallen on neglected ground, 
and are left neglected, are become the chief corner-stones of our 
temple of life, the harbingers of hope, and the brazen serpent, 
erecting a standard to which all man may repair as a flag of 
victory and a fountain of hope. Oh, let us beware lest we nip 
them in the bud!” 

And so it was with Carmela now. From her chest broke 
a laugh of triumph. She would shake the dust of Carthage from 
her feet and go forth even unto New York. There she would find 
nepenthe and fame and happiness and marry a Capitalist with a 
capital C. 

She girded up her suitcase and went. Her mother made an 
awful fuss and took on something terrible. She reminded Carrie 
that she was right poorly, and would prob’ly never see her again 
—not that childern cared nowadays like what they did when she 
was a girl and parents had some say about girls gallivanting 
away to cities where there was nothing but wickedness and ex- 
travagance and no mor’ls at all. 

But Carmela, ruthless in self-defense, sent Luke Dummett a 
night telegram and took the first train on her great adventure. 


II 


W. Z. & M. realized that it was a good thing to have a good- 
looking staff. It cheered up the out-of-town buyers just to 
walk through the aisles of the stenographic seraglio. 

So Carmela found a welcome awaiting her, for she lived up 
to her advertisements. She didn’t know much, but there were 
numerous odd jobs that she could do, and Luke introduced her 
to a girl who shared a small apartment with her. It had a tele- 
phone in it, and the other girl kept it busy out of hours talking 
to mysterious gentlemen who were forever taking her out or 
making dates. 

Carmela declined Vanita’s invitations to come out and meet 

her swell friends. She was still doing penance for her own 
wickedness, and she began to have a fear that Vanita’s behavior 
was no better than it should have been, though who was she to 
criticize anybody else? She never quite realized the nature and 
/ extent of the traffic Vanita carried on. 
\ Vanita grew more and more reckless in her hours, and it was 
| impossible, some mornings, to get her up in time for the charge 
to the office. When the head clérk remonstrated, Vanita flang 
her iob in his face. 

Also, she told Carmela that she was going to move to a swell 
apartment, and she made Carmela a present of their flat for the 
rest of the month. 

Carmela was alone, indeed, now, and she cast about for some 
one to share her solitude and her expense. The only girl who 
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29 
seemed available was Matilde Cuppinger, a remarkably versatile 
typist who could grind gum with record-breaking speed, talk a 
blue streak, and take dictation on the machine with inconceivable 
velocity all at once. But, brilliant as Matilde was, and often as 
she let fall the hint that she was looking for a place to move, 
Carmela: ceuld not endure her speed. 

Meanwhile, Carmela herself was helplessly acquiring a beau— 
the most dazzling figure in the establishment, no less a one than 


_Cedric Brown, who probably knew more about washable silks than 


any other. man of his age in the whole W.-Z. M. army. 

His artistic glance had lighted on Carmela the first day he saw 
her, and it hovered about her like a butterfly. His genius for 
making acquaintances soon achieved speaking-terms with 
Carmela. 

Curiously enough, he found her shy pride more winning than 
the instant gaiety of other girls who were, like traveling pugilists, 
ready to take on all comers. 

Before long, Cedric asked if he might call. He was per- 
fect gentleman enough to offer the lady his card. He held it 
out gracefully between the first and second finger-tips, the 
little finger neatly extended to display. the expensive seal-ring 
he wore—a beautiful but daring affair of twenty-two-carat mer- 
maids upholding a shield containing an engraving—probably 
his family trade-mark. 

Carmela glanced shyly at the card, and was startled by his 
hitherto unknown first name, “Cedric.” This proof of aristo- 
cratic lineage induced her to modify her blunt refusal with an 
amendment to the effect that, though she did not receive strange 
gentmen in her flat, she sometimes enjoyed going to the thurter 
with a congenious party. 

Cedric differed radically from Harry Deeves, who had kissed 
her on the evening of their first day. Cedric made no advances 
whatever, and Carmela realized that New Yorkers are not all 
alike. She was immensely flattered by his deference, but while 
respect is an excellent first course for a dinner, a meal entirely 
composed of cups of cold gumbo is not altogether satisfactory. 

Still Carmela kept devouring Cedric’s respectful attentions. 
They were all she got, and they tantalized her into an appalling 
longing for a more emotional expression. Even the nicest girls 
are human, and Carmela grew frantic to write home that she had 
become engaged to the great Cedric himself. All that was 
needed was a proposal. 

She felt, several times, that Cedric was on the brink of it. 
A woman can tell a good deal about a man’s emotions by watch- 
ing his Adam’s apple and timing the swallows—a large number 
of them indicating an early summer. Carmela noted that Ced- 
ric’s epiglottis was frequently in a state of intense activity, but 
no proposal issued from it. 

And then, as literary peovle say, “came a day”? when Cedric 
announced that his firm had ordered him to the San Francisco 
branch. Carmela struggled between an altruistic rejoicing over 
his promotion and a desire to faint with selfish grief. The nobler 
motive won, and she murmured gently: 

‘How swell! How perfly swell!” 

Her praise evidently pleased Cedric, and his epiglottis flew up 
and down at an alarming rate. But he said nothing important 
about a contract or even an option. 

Cedric’s failure to speak took on suddenly a tragic significance, 
for, while love is a distinct addition to life, it is not a necessity, 
like money, food, and clothes. These became important all of a 
sudden, for, just at this moment, Carmela lost her job. Mes- 
sieurs Wurf, Zwipf & Morgenschweiss prospered in business be- 
cause they treated business as a business. They employed just as 
many employees as their market required. They shaved prices so 
closely that it took the profits on 9 good many pants and waists 
io pay one extra stenographer’s salary. When they struck a dull 
season, they cut down their force. 

Carmela was among the dispensables. Beauty was not an 
asset at the moment, since out-of-town buyers were not coming in, 
and it did no good to dress up the shop. Carmela was dis- 
mayed. Luke Dummett was kept on at a reduced salary, and he 
said he would have been glad to help her out but only for being 
engaged to a certain party. 

In such a crisis, the inaction of Cedric Brown was maddening. 

- He continued to take Carmela every third evening, Sundays 
included, to a show somewhere. He seemed always about to say 
the vital word. But he spoke not, and, on the fatal last evening 
of his stay, his last words to Carmela were: 

“*Good-by, Miss Carmie; it’s been a great pleasure to know 
you, and I—I—I wish I er—dared to hope that the firm might 
send you also out to San Francisco. It is always a pleasure to 
greet an—er—old friend. Good-by again—and good-night:” 
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- And he was gone. Carmela went up to her flat and wept. 

The next morning, she woke up in a doleful mood. She felt, 
to quote one of Cedric’ s memorable phrases, “as dull as a drum- 
mer stalled in a jay town on a wet Sunday.” 

She filled a steaming tub and slid her disconsolate frame into 
the pellucid depths. Their warmth led her to think more hope- 
fully of life. Cedric was not to leave town till noon, and he 
might yet call her up or even call on her. 

Just as she was well soaped all over, her telephone-bell rang. 
It must be Cedric! Who else could it be so early in the morning? 


Ill 


ScIENCE has made it possible to sit in your own room and, 
without leaving it, go through the most thrilling adventures 
in the remotest places with the strangest people, to indulge in 
pursuits, quarrels, desperate encounters without seeing a face. 

It is the telephone that has brougat us this godlike privilege, 
though it has incidentally increased the irritability, impatience, 
and dissatisfaction. of mankind by five hundred per cent. 

Carmela Vedder was about to have astonishing experiences, 
and send her soul through the Invisible in as exciting a love- 

* chase as was ever recorded. 

Hearing her telephone-bell ring, a womanly intuition told 
Carmela that it could be none other than her Cedric. 

She threw on a bath-towel for dryth and a bath-robe for mod- 
esty, and ran to the merry little jingler, lifted the receiver, and 
cooed into the transmitter, 

“y es?” ” 

A voice of storm reverberated in her ear: 

“Iss dose de Tsentral Markit? I’m Miz. Rothblatt, oont 
I’m vynchink you should sent helluf-pount sessitches oont—”’ 

“Wrong number!” groaned Carmela. 

“T’m sayink mend ater sessitches, oont, besites, how is your 
‘kalb’s liver?” 

“Wrong number!” 

“Right avay vonce, pleass, to Miz. Rothblatt—you know— 
or how’s your pick’s foots? Better as your liver? No?” 

“Wrong number, I tell you. This is not the Central Market 
or anything like it. ” 


“‘Vell, vy you dunt said so? Hank op, vy dunt you? Such . 


of a nuisance, some peebles!”’ 


Carmela hung up and sat back, glaring. The telephone is a 
great convenience. It permits a total stranger to slap you in 
the face anonymously and vanish before you can return the favor. 

Carmela rose in heavy disappointment and started for her 
tub. The bell rang. She darted back. 

“Hellow, Tsentral Markit, yes? I’m Miz. Rothblatt, and 
I vant you should sent me, pleass, helluf-pount sessitch oont——” 

She banged the hook and howled into the cup, 


“In heaven’s name, Central, take that awful creature off my 


wire—and keep her off!” 

Then she went back and into her suds. The bell rang twice 
more, but she shouted across one exposed arm, “This is not the 
Central Market!” and simmered on while the telephone-bell 
kept shivering appealingly. At last it ceased, like a child that 
has cried itself to sleep. 

Then Carmela had a chill fear that she had possibly declined 
to answer the very call she waited for. 

Something told her that the last few rings sounded like Cedric. 
But her efforts at raising the operator were so futile that she set 
about getting her breakfast, tears dripping all over her poached 
egg. She hated poached eggs, and therefore she always had 
them when her heart felt like a poached egg, for she had a strong 
sense for matching things. 

As she sipped her coffee, the telephone-bell rang, and she 
went to it again, only to have her ear shattered with a racket like 
the chorus of Aristophanes as rendered by a Yale football team. 

She shifted the receiver to her one remaining ear and held it 
at a distance while she shouted back at the batrachian riot and 
whacked the hook up and down. 

At length the “brek-ek-ek-ek, koax, koax” subsided, and she 
heard a human voice—or, at least, the ghost of one. 

From the infinite distance came as thin and eery a wail as if 
an unborn child were faintly whimpering from the planet Mars 
to its future mother. Carmela made out something like, 

“Is this Uzeplswch?” 

“YES!” she shouted. ‘Who are YOU?” 

“TI say, is this Brrrzzzblpsplentz?"’ 

“YES!” she shouted. “Who are YOU?” 

““Mmshh! Shh! Mvnm Zp! Zp! Zp!" 


said Carmela, ds doleful as a professior * 


‘‘Number, Please!” 


‘Wait a minute,” she implored, “till I get a better connection! 


Whack, whack, whack! “Central! Operator!’’ Whack, whagi! 
whack! “Central! Operator! Somebody is trying to get me 
A languid voice interposed. 


“Nummbah, plee-uzz.” 

“Somebody is calling me on long-distance,” 

“Excuse ut, plee-uzz.” 

“No, no—wait! I’m expecting a most important call. Ce 
tral, where are you?” Whack, whack, whack! 

A new voice broke in. 

“Nummmba one Brynte is busy.” 

“But I didn’t call anybody. Somebody is calling me.” 

“Excuse ut, plee-uz.” 

If profanity had never been invented before, it would ¢ 
tainly have sprung full-armed from the brow of the first victi 
of Alexander Graham Bell. Carmela hoped she was always 
lady, but the recording angel closed his ears till he saw that 
was calmer. ' 

There are two evils inherent in telephoning: one that nobo 
can get you, and the other that everybody can. 

If a list of people that Carmela least wanted to talk to th 
morning had been drawn up and submitted to her, she wou 
have selected as the one she most least wanted to talk to Matil 
Cuppinger. 

Carmela was in one of those bitter moods when the s 
becomes prophetic by foreseeing the worst. The telephone s 
moned her, and, just to test her intuition before anybody spoke 
Carmela said, 

“Hello, Matilde!” 

“Why, hown’n he’m joo guess ’twas me?’ 

“Tt must have been that Demon Chaperon perfume you use} 
".«morist. 

“Why, ain’t you awful this mawnin’? But I just call jup 
tell you about the swell pawty I was to las’ snight. You kne 
that blond fella in the Ladies’ Shoes in Snarks? I don’t me 
thothar blondie in Children’s Underwear I used to g’out wit 
s’much—this snother fella. I d’know ’few met um ’r not, bw 
thothar fella you r’member the time him and I was— . . 
No; that was snother fella—but, anyway, las’ snight ’zi 
sayin’——” 

The telephone clattered with Matilde’s reminiscent uproar, an 
Carmela sat fuming, her womanly intuition telling her that Cedri¢ 
was probably trying all this time to call her up, and, in th 
bright lexicon of Telephonese, always “getting a busy.” 

Carmela wished that somebody had invented a way of tran 
mitting chloroform by wire. She sat gnashing her teeth till she 
grew desperate enough to break in on Matilde with a blunt, 

““Goo’-by, dear; somebody’s ringing the door-bell.” 

“Well, wait a seckin’ till I finish, can’t you? So he says— 
no; I says——”’ 

Carmela broke in frantically. 

“Oh dear! It’s the house is on fire! G’-by!” 

She put the muffler on Matilde and paced the floor with the 
rage of a caged pantheress. It was herself and not the house 
that was on fire. 
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IV 


CARMELA grew so restless that she decided to go out and walk 
on the pavements before she wore the rugs through. She had 
spent hardly more than fifteen minutes getting her hat on crooked 
when the door-bell rang. It was refreshing to hear a change of 
bell. She ran to the door and received a special-delivery letter. 
It had been posted only twelve hours before, all of ten blocks 
away, and it had arrived only a few hours after the ordinary mail. 

Best of all, it was in Cedric’s own, own hand, and she cried, 

“God bless the postmaster-general!”’ 

This unique prayer must have created a sensation in heaven 
as it plopped out of the tube among the otherwise unanimous 
prayers of contrary import. 

Carmela tried to kiss the letter and read it at the same time. 


O Dearest CusToMER! 

Had lovely evening in your esteemed society, but, on returning 
from same, found had once more failed to deliver goods. In explana- 
tion would say our Mr. Heart had instructed our Mr. Mouth to hand 
you one special extra-quality préposal of marriage. 

Regret to state Mr. Mouth, owing to same’s inexperience in said line 
of talk, failed to express consignment as ordered. Mr. Heart has fired 
Mr. Mouth and called in our Mr. Pen with instructions to submit you 
written proposal. 

To come down to cases, Miss Vedder, I’m so crazy about ’you I 
been scared to death to ask you would you be the little wife to Yours 
Truly. I wouldn’t have the nerve to ask you now if I wasn’t leaving 
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She heard Matilde saying: “Sorry: she's out. 


for the Coast to-morrow. But faint heart never won fayer ladey, as 
Shakespeare said, and there never was as fayer a ladey as thee. 


Carmela sat up a little more erect at this and straightened 
her hair with one hand as she read on with the other: 


Will be at office to-morrow till ten A.M. Telephone, 9873 Burling- 
ton. Leave there for my flat to collect baggage. Telephone, 5600 
Pershing Square. Leave there for Athaletic Club to pick up shaving- 
cup and mail. Telephone, 933 Sherman. 

If you feel so inclined as to listen with favor to my suit, please 
phone me at any of those places, and I will dash over and leave with 
you the engagement ring I have been carrying in my pocket till the 
tissue-paper has had to be changed four times. And we can make 
arrangements for entering into holly state of matrimony at earliest 
convenience. 

Awaiting confirmation of fondest hops, 


Thine, if possible, C. Brown. 


I'm just a lady friend. .- . 


. Wait; I'll look around” 

As Carmela read, a golden haze blotted out the world. She 
inhaled perfume and exhaled pinwheels of rapturous fire. 

She looked even at the telephone with tender eyes. Its black 
corolla seemed to nod at her like a rubber morning-glory. She 
felt like reaching out and lifting the fairy instrument and asking 
for three-five-seven Paradise. 

Instead, she decided to call nine-eight-seven-three Burlington. 
She looked at her clock. It still wanted fifteen minutes till ten. 
She ran to the table, set her lip against the transmitter with a 
kind of amorous tenderness, and parted them to utter the great 
number as soon as a benign Central asked for it. 

For seven precious minutes, Carmela sat marooned on a 
telephoneless island before a human voice invaded her solitude 
with the welcome hail of, 


“Numbah, ple-uzz!” (Continued on poge 123) 
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T was hard to believe that she was a widow, and, 
in the strictest sense of the word, she wasn’t. But 
there was the child who looked almost exactly like 
Stanley, and Stanley was dead, gloriously dead 

for the safety of the world. 

It was very confusing to Cato Sellers, and even more 
so to his mother. 

Cato Sellers was a very wise man, but he knew more 
about machinery, chemistry, biology, astronomy, and 
electricity than he did about real human life—the kind 
you:encounter if you loo wn, not-up, when you are 
walking the streets. A situation in which a spade was 
designated by its correct name rather appalled him. 
He é6uld tell at a glance what was the matter with your 
six-cylinder motor or answer in his sleep a question 
about the formulas for poison gases, but he was an awful 
nuisance to traffic policemen, because he invariably 
misjudged the speed of oncoming motor-trucks. They 
never hit him, but that was only because God was on 
his side also, as well as the police force. 

He was.-an inventor. 

Considerable inventor, too, and, contrary to tradi- 
tion, he made a disgusting amount of money. No col- 
lectors besieged his door and threatened to confiscate 
his patents. Nor did the landlord ever hint at fore- 
closure and eviction if the interest money was not forthcoming. 
He had never been swindled out of his share of the royalties in 
any of his brain-products, which, you can see, makes him an 
almost unique character among American inventors. Hehad 
an income which amply covered his caréless and extravagant 
habits, and if, at any time, he wanted to buy another farm or a 
new factory or anything, he invented an electric-lighted can- 
opener, or something useful like that, and the public would fall 
for it many thousand dollars’ worth. 

He was a big chap physically, forty years or so by the cal- 
endar, rugged and rough in exterior, but soft as a ripe cantaloup 
Take him by and large, by appearance 
and character, Cato Sellers was like one’of those grotesquely 
undershot bull pups you meet that looks as if he could only be 
happy with his teeth tightly clenched in somebody’s calf, but 
who turns out to be an amiable door-mat with a passion for ice- 
cream and sleeping in bed. 

And he didn’t know what to make of his visitors. 

If the situation was incomprehensible to him, it was totally 
misunderstood by his mother, Mrs. Artemesia Sellers. Mrs. 
Sellers did not wish to understand the ordinary things of life. 
She had been a Brewster before her marriage, a Mayflower Brew- 
ster, and it had cramped her sympathies for sixty years. 

She did not smile at their visitors. 

The woman was all in black, as was to be expected. The 
French mourn conspicuously and at considerable length. The 
somber clothes made her look very tiny, not more than twice the 
size of the chubby and slightly bow-legged replica of Stanley 
Sellers which she held by the hand. 

She stopped at the door and courtesied timidly, waiting to be 
bidden Apemaed advancing further. The boy, however, was not so 
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His cilhenie included Toinette, whose fingers would falter over 


sensible of the frost in the air, and he dropped her hand and 
toddled across the room with frank and friendly curiosity. But 
it was a treacherous floor for tiny feet in the kindergarten stage 
of pedestrianism, and ‘the rug, slipping on the waxed surface, 
brought him down, nose first, at Mrs. Sellers’ feet. It hurt con- 
siderably, and he lay there and mentioned it, partly in French 
and partly in the universal language of babyhood. 

Cato Sellers, in some alarm, reached down to rescue his mother 
from the embarrassment of the screaming infant. He picked the 
boy up much as if he were a specimen, sort of between the thumb 
and forefinger, so to speak. The youngster resented it and re- 
doubled his vocal efforts. 

The distress of the boy overcame the newcomer’s timidity, and 
she swiftly approached the inventor and relieved him of the 
screaming burden. The latter allowed himself to be soothed with 
surprising quickness into a state of tranquil content. 

It was during this soothing process that Cato and his mother 
had their best opportunity of scrutinizing this girl of whom they 
had heard so little but about whom they had reason to be so 
curious. There was no mistaking her youth. There could not 
have been more than nineteen or twenty years to her credit at 
the utmost. The fact that she was dressed in black only accentu- 
ated the babyishness of her face. It wasn’t the sort of face that 
ought to be set off by-black at all. Her abundant dark hair was 
enough of a frame without any further suggestion of somberness, 
and the wide, questioning black eyes, which stayed sad always, 
even when her lips smiled, made you, even if you were another 
woman, want to kiss the doubts away. 

After the tumult had subsided, Cato Sellers made rather a 
futile attempt to restore formality to the occasion. He said, 
with old-fashioned courtesy, 
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is quite striking.” 


eyes with suppressed excitement over the fate of blond 


“Of course you are Mademoiselle Guilbert.” 

“Ves, monsicur. Antoinette Guilbert.” 

“But the boy,” interposed Mrs. Sellers stiffly. ‘Nothing was 
said in your letters about the boy. He looks just like Stanley.” 

The girl dimpled. 

“T hoped you would notice it, madame; I think the resemblance 
She spoke English well, but a little slowly. 

“But,” objected the inventor, “according to your letters, 
you and Stanley were merely engaged——” 

“That’s all. We were only engaged. It was impossible for us 
to be married before he had to leave. You see, the French law is 
very strict about such things. One has to have one’s birth cer- 
tificate, and there is much formality. Lieutenant Sellers was 
ordered away before we had time, and”—her voice broke a 
little—“‘I never saw him again.” 

“This is impossible!”’ the bewildered man floundered. “It’s 
incredible!” If it had been a dynamo that would not work, or a 
chemical combination that defied analysis, he would have known 
how to proceed, but a tangled reaction in his own family history 
paralyzed his initiative. ‘Perhaps, mother, you had better 
leave the room,” he ventured. 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Sellers. 

“Why?” echoed the French girl. 

“Because this is a delicate matter,’ 
“This child is illegitimate, and——” 

- The girl looked up at him in wonder. 


he suggested clumsily. 


“They told me that America was like that,” she said simply, - 


and then asked: “Is it that you have not been affected by the 
war over here at all? In France there are many children—fine, 
handsome boys like Jean.” 

His mother took command of the situation with chill efficiency. 


“Perhaps Mademoiselle Guilbert will explain and tell us a 
little something of her story.” 

The girl looked to the man for permission. He nodded. 

“Very well. If you wish, I will tell you. It is for that really 
that I have come across the Atlantic—for that, and because I 
know that you have loved my—Lieutenant Sellers, and be- 
cause I was the last to see him. 

“As you know, he was in Paris studying art before the great 
war broke out. My father, who was one of the haule bourgeoisie, 
kept a wholesale wine store in the Montmarte district. Monsieur 
Sellers lived not far away, and sometimes I saw him. I was only 
a little girl, and he used to speak to me,.and sometimes he would 
bring me bonbons or something pretty from the shops. Later, 
I grew up, and he sometimes took me to dances. My father 
would never have let me go if he had known, but I used to steal 
out and go, anyway. It was very wicked, but already I cared for 
him. 

“Monsieur Sellers wished that I should become his mistress. 
For a long time—oh, a very long time, I said, ‘No.’ I was too 
young, and I did not think that Monsieur Sellers was very seri- 
ous——”’ 

Cato Sellers snorted. He was quite positive his brother had 
not been very serious. Much as he loved him, it was impossible 
to forget that he was an irresponsible scapegrace who had had to 
be extricated from self-constructed entanglements about once 
every month while he had been in the United States. 

The girl went on: 

“One day, we went to the country together. It was very beau- 
tiful in the spring. We had lunch at a—what you call road- 
house, a tiny hotel. We were quite alone in a little dining-room. 
Monsieur told me that unless 1 would be his mistress he could 
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die. He had a revolver. He showed it to me. We talked a long 


time. He knew that I loved him—oh, so much! It wasn’t fair.. 


But I did love him. 

“We were together a great deal for several months. Then the 
war broke out. Every man was needed for the French army. I 
was only a girl and I could not go, but I sent my man. I told 
monsieur that once he had threatened to kill himself if I had not 
given myself to him. At that time I had done as he wished, and 
I said to him, ‘If you really meant what you said, you will go now 
as a soldier and offer your life to France in exchange for what I, 
a Frenchwoman, have given.’ 

“You don’t know how fine a man he was when he said, ‘ Yes.’ 
He never was so fine a man before. 1 am sure of this, because I 
knew him as you did before, and also I knew what he was after, 
when he grew up. When he saw that I meant it, that I had a 
feeling for my country which was greater even than my love for 
him, although the two were dreadfully mixed up, 1 think he 
really cared more for me than he ever had before. Anyway, he 

_ took me in his arms and promised me that we would be married 
just as soon as he could come back. He gave me this ring to 
keep.” She indicated a band on her finger, which the other two 
recognized as a monogram seal that Stanley Sellers had worn on 
the little finger of his left. hand. 

The girl’s narrative ceased. She had told all that was neces- 
sary. The others knew as well as'she that her boy lover had never 
come back. On the first trip across the lines in an aeroplane, his 
machine had been shot down. At first, they fad hoped that he 
was a prisoner, but after months of waiting for word, that hope 
died. That was in 1914 and ’15. The tide of war.had rolled across 
France and back again since then, and peace had been restored. 
The efforts of Cato Sellers to find out something about his brother, 
to get in touch with some one who had known him in France, had 
ended in their discovering, through agents in Paris, that he had 
been engaged to this girl. During the war it had been impossible 
for her to come to America, but afterward he had sent for her, 
determined to do anything he could to make life a little easier 
for one who, he iearnedoaiee béen-left an orphan, not exactly 
destitute but certainly not well provided for by the vicissitudes 
of ‘a war-ridden country.. 

Previous to her arrival, he and his mother had planned to have 
the girl live with them. The existence of her son, however, neces- 
sitated a swift reconsideration of plans. Mrs. Sellers summoned 
the maid and directed her to conduct the girl up-stairs to a 
room where she might prepare for lunch. 

“Now what e€ we going to do?” Cato demanded, when they 
were alone. ‘She seems very lovable.” 

“You certainly can’t expect me to love her,” 

“T meant that I couldn’ t blame Stanley for falling in love with 
her.” 

“The poor boy was probably helpless against a woman of that 
sort.’ 

_ Cato’ was inclined to laugh, but smothered the inclination. 
The idea that his scapegrace brother—hero though he was— 
might have been lured fromy the paths of righteousness by this 

. demure, wide-eyed childs was inconceivable, even to his academic 
“mind. 

“Well, what-are we 4 ing to do with them?” he demanded 
practically, knowing well there was no use in arguing the question 
of morals. ‘The boy is unquestionably your grandson, and you 
can’t refuse to recognize him.” 

At the word “grandson,” Mrs. Sellers uttered a groan as if 
she had been mortally weunded, and her lips set in even a tighter 
line. 

“You can’t expect me to live in a house with a woman who”— 
she searched for words; her experience failed to supply a vocab- 
ulary—‘ with a hussy.”’ 

“But the boy,” persisted her son. “Remember he is a Sel- 
lers.” And then he added, with an interior smile, ‘He is even a 
sort of left-handed Brewster.” 

“We will keep the boy,” decided his mother, as if it had been 
a question as to whether or not to drown a kitten. “But the 
woman——” 

“You can’t turn her out.” 

“Not to-day; but think how humiliated 1 would be if I should 
have to introduce her to any of our friends. I should have to say, 
‘This is my grandson’s mother, Mademoiselle Guilbert.? How 
would that sound?” 


“ After all, what does it really matter?” demanded Cato. “He . 


loved her. They would have been married.” 

“That shows how little you know about it,” his mother re- 
turned, with tolerant kindliness. ‘No; she must go. But, even 
while she is here, lest. some one learn, she must be known as 


his mother said. - 


‘Mrs. Sellers,’ and we must furnish her with a ities ttn. It 
will silence. all talk.” 

Cato was rather doubtful about this arrangement, but he had 
no alternative solution to offer. The idea was broached to the 
girl herself at lunch. Into her eyes came an expression of re- 
pugnance. 

“My father taught me that I should never lie,” she said simply. 

“T should think a lie would be a very minor thing compared 
with some other sins,” said Mrs. Sellers significantly. 

The girl, foreigner though she was, and stranger to the lan- 
guage, caught the innuendo. 

“Madame,” she replied, with dignity, “God forgives a sin that 
one commits for love. But the others——” 

Nevertheless, the ring was bought that very afternoon, and 
Toinette wore it dutifully, though it appeared to annoy ner, and 
she fretted with it constantly. 

Guests were expected that evening after dinner, but it was 
decided that it would be better not to attempt to introduce Toi- 
nette socially, at least not right away. Therefore, she and the boy 
retired almost immediately, and when they were in bed, Mrs. 
Sellers went in to kiss her first and only grandson good-night. 
—_ went with her at her request—to give her countenance, she 
said. 

Cato brought away one recollection only from the scene. It 
was that of Toinette’s eyes, when his mother had held the drowsy 
baby in her arms and kissed his chubby little cheeks. He won- 
dered why those eyes were so painfully and wistfully bright, .as 
if there were tears in them. 

The vision was so poignant that, at the first opportunity, Cato 
excused himself to his mother’s guests and stole up-stairs. 

Toinette’s door was ajar, and a night-light. was burning. He 
tiptoed in. The baby was sound asleep, but the girl’s eyes were 
open. 

“Mademoiselle,” he explained, bending over her to speak 
softly, “I am nearly twice the age of my brother. Heé always 
looked upon me as he would upon a father. Because of that, and 
because I’m quite sure vou will understand, I have come up to 
kiss you good-night, too.” 

He pressed his lips to her eyes. They were wet. 

As he started to straighten up, her arms suddenly encompassed 
his neck and detained him. 

“Thank you,” she whispered. ‘Now I feel not quite so alone 
in the world. I shall sleep.”” She touched his cheek with her 
own lips and released him. ‘“ Good-night.” 

Nothing was said during the first week about the modus vivendi 
of the now enlarged household. Cato could see no way of broach- 
ing to the girl the idea that she was not to be a member of the 
family. It seemed too cruel, after having brought her all the 
way across the seas, to send her back. He felt, subconsciously, 
however, that his mother had not relented from her original 
stand. The situation was still unendurable to her Puritan mind, 
and she lived in constant fear of a discovery that would blast the 
family reputation. 

She came to her son one evening, with a bit of filmy black lace 
and silk in her hand. 

“This proves what she is,”’ his mother declared triumphantly. 

“Does it now?” Cato questioned, taking the offending fabric 
in his own hands and regarding it quizzically. 

“Surely no respectable woman would wear undergarments 
like that, would she?” 

“T don’t see how I could be expected to know. This—or these 
look to be very pretty, and I imagine that, when filled up with a 
pink sort of———” 

“Cato, hush! That’s just it. Garments like that are not for 
real use. They are only to lure men.” 

“T understand, from reading the advertisements, that nowa- 
days most ladies wear this sort of truck.’’ Cato, from the store 
of his limited knowledge, attempted to defend their guest. 

“Well, I don’t, and I’m glad I never tried to appeal to the baser 
side of any man’s nature. Promise me, my son, that you will 
never love anyone who wears things like this.” 

Cato laughed whole-heartedly. 

“Mother, I can’t make promises like that. In the first place, 
I’m so old that I’ll probably never love anybody but you. And, 
in the second place, I don’t see how I can tell, when I start to 
fall in love, whether the lady in the case wears that kind of er— 
what-do-you-call-’ems or not.” 

““Humph!” His mother set her lips grimly. “A woman of that 
type will doubtless 

“Careful, mother!” 

“Have no shame,” she finished lamely. ‘ Just remember this: 
Real love has nothing to do with this kind of allure.” 


“What is she?’’: 
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“T wonder,” Cato mused, “if either you or I know anything 
about the subject we are discussing. I’m sure I don’t, and I’m 
beginning to think that maybe you don’t, either.” 

“How can you say that?” 

“Because you think that reai love has nothing to do with 
filmy, pretty things to wear, because you think that sex-attrac- 
tion is something to be ashamed of, and passion, too. I’m almost 
sure you are entirely wrong.” 4 


It was difficult to be with Toinette and keep up the pretense 
that she was something unclean; it was almost impossible— 
even for a mother who pictured her son as having been lured 
into a vile den of some sort and overcome while in a drugged 
condition. She was too childish, too sweet, and too common- 
place for that, because, after you got acquainted, you discovered 
that she knew all about recipes for bread and pastry and how to 
sew and embroider and the prices one ought to pay for things 
to eat ‘and wear. 


“You think I am do she questioned “Can't you see how to envy those die 
at the pinnacle of their lives—who never have a chance to slip back 


Cato himself was finding the new family life very pleasant. 
When he came home at night, he received a warmer welcome than 
he had ever known. The child, Jean Stanley Sellers, took to him 
naturally, and was usually lying in ambush for him in the dark 
hall, ready to spring out when he entered. It was a good game, 
and the big inventor entered into it with gusto. 

And after dinner, before the boy was put to bed, he would pre- 
tend to give him a lesson in English. This lesson was of doubtful 
value, however, because the words and phrases with which he 
crowded the boy’s mind were not of the kind ordinarily employed 
by William Dean Howells or the professors at Harvard. 

It was from Cato that little Jean learned to say: 

“Boy, howdy?” “Slip her in high.” ‘You have said some- 
sing,” and kindred colloquialisms. 

Jean couldn’t say a word with “th” in it to save his life, and 
every day Cato made it a point to hunt up one or two phrases 
containing such words in order to hear the lad struggle with 
them. The prize sentence was: “This thistle is thicker then that, 
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thumb.” Substitute “‘s’s” and “z’s” for the “th’s,” and you 
can see how it sounded’ yourself. 

This lesson usually took place in the library, with Jean sitting 
on his uncle’s knee and Toinette resting tranquilly in a chair 
near by, her fingers busy interminably with some kind of sewing. 
She was never idle, and she did not care much for reading. 

jean Stanley had great respect for Cato’s opinions. Once, when 
he had been inclined to doubt his knowledge of some device or 
other, Cato had floored him with the statement: “I’m the man 
who invented it.”” The argument was so conclusive that Cato 
always used it thereafter whether it was true or not, especially 
if the child got him into a tight place with a question that it was 
difficult to answer. Toinette, who knew that he was sidestepping, 
would always look up and laugh, but the boy accepted the state- 
ment for gospel truth. “I’m the man who invented it,” became 
the conclusion of every argument that ever started in the Sellers 
household. 

Sometimes the big man would tell the tiny chap fairy-stories 
to sort of finish off the evening. The boy was particularly fond of 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” especially the 
way Cato told it. The home of the three bears as 
described by uncle Cato was a considerable apart- 
ment, with a number of modern conveniences therein 

‘not thought of by the original author of the fairy-  -, 
tale. No wonder—with an inventor for a_ 
story-teller, you ought to expect some 
mechanical improvements. 

The suspense of the awful moment when 
the bears returned to find their electric 
range had been used for cooking French 
pastry and that the folding beds had been 
slept in never failed .to send a thrill of in- 
terest through his audience. And his 
audience included Toinette, whose 
fingers would falter over the 
stitches and whose eyes would 
glisten with suppressed excitement 
over the forthcoming fate of the 
blond heroine. 

Occasionally, uncle 
Cato would have Goldi- 
locks eaten up by the 
three bears, but this was 
only when he was sure 
that little Jean was 
asleep, and was done sim- 
ply to annoy Toinette, 
who objected strenuous- 

- ly to the demise of the 
heroine. On other occa- 
sions, he would go into . 
an elaborate version of the 
later life of Goldilocks, 
who, according to him, 
grew up to be a princess 
and subsequently married 
Aladdin or Bluebeard or 
President Wilson or Wil- 
liam S. Hart or some other 
charming gentleman out of 
folk-lore or history, just as 
his fancy dictated, and re- 
gardless of whether or not 

the proposed bridegroom was married. 5 

All this was simply to paint a smile on the 
rather sober face of the boy’s mother. Jean 
himself was only an excuse for the one-sided ; 
conversation, as he always slept during the latter half 
of the tale; in fact, he could be depended upon to close 
his eyes about the time that Goldilocks would begin 
her somewhat monotonous experience with the mechanically 
operated disrobing-machines with which every bedroom in the 
Bear mansion was equipped. 

Cato took the boy and his mother through his shop and labor- 
atory one day, a Saturday afternoon, when he was not working 
much. Jean Stanley was wildly interested, and would have gladly 
contributed one of his baby fingers to a pattern-cutting machine 
had he not been stopped by the horrified workman in charge. This 
workman was Cato Sellers’ chief assistant, a young chap, one he 
could trust to carry out his ideas as definitely and skilfully as 
if he were a second pair of hands. 

Toinette was appropriately grateful to him, and thanked him 
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prettily with a smile and in her strangely precise English. After- 
ward, when she was gone and he and his employer were dis- 
cussing a refinement in one of their latest productions, he asked 
in conclusion if he might call some evening on Mrs. Sellers. 

The idea had never occurred to Cato, but, when he considered 
it, he could see no reason why Glen Carleton shouldn’t be inter- 
ested in the girl who was supposed to be his brother’s widow. At 
least, he had no reason ready to give him in reply. Probably 
Toinette was entitled to the society of people nearly her own 
age. It must be dull for her to be shut up always with old folks 
like his mother and himself. 

Cato was surprised to find that Carleton’s visits followed one 
another too quickly for his own comfort. He should have been 
glad to have Toinette amused of an evening, because that left 
him free to pursue his scientific reading, which had been neglected. 
But, strangely enough, he resented the fact that 
she was otherwise occupied, and was especially 
disappointed when he had spent half the after- -  , 


“He had a revolver. He showed it to me. We talked a long 
time. He knew that I loved him—oh, so much!” 
noon thinking up a new finish to “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears,” to come home and have to waste it on Jean all by himself. 
It is not to be thought that, during the several weeks which 
followed Toinette’s arrival and installation as temporary guest, 
Mrs. Sellers had accepted all the conditions which had come up 
without a murmur. On the contrary. She loved the boy without 
reserve, apparently, and tolerated the girl herself, because she was 
the boy’s mother, but she disapproved often and openly of the 
visits of Glen Carleton. 
“We can’t let this go on,” she told her son. “Mr. Carleton 
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is of good family. I knew his mother—what would she say if 
she knew?” 
“1 don’t know,” confessed Cato shortly. “We didn’t invite 
him to come, you know. He asked himself if he might call.” 
“She lured him,” declared Mrs. Sellers. 


@ Cato laughed. 


“T don’t think so, mother. She can’t help being sweet and 
feminine. Don’t forget that if Stanley hadn’t met her——” 

“He would be alive to-day,” his mother interjected, and then 
broke down a little. ‘“‘Can’t you see, my boy, why I resent her 
presence? I feel almost as if she were Stanley’s murderer.” 


— 


‘3 They both turned to find Toinette standing 
, in the doorway with her hand over her heart. 
Cato sprang to her side to support her. She 

mctioned him away. 
“There is something I have to say, madame. I 
‘know you mourn the loss of your son. Do you think, 
also, that 1 do not? He was more mine than he was 
yours. Wait—I willexplain why. The boy you knew 
was not like Monsieur Cato here. He was very wild; 
he was not-good. If I had not been very young and 
perhaps foolish, I would have never, never, never been a friend 
to him. But because I was, and because there was a war, he 
changed. Everything that I lost he gained. You are ashamed 
of me. I knowit. You are afraid that I will hurt the name 
which you have lent me temporarily. But it is because of me 
that your son found something fine in himself, because I loved 
him so much that I gave everything to him and demanded back 
for my country all that he could give. He was a wonderful 
soldier. I remember him like that. You who never knew can- 
not miss him one half so much asI. ButI do not regret that he 
did not come back.” 

Mrs. Sellers started toward her, but the girl stopped her. 

“Tf he had come back, perhaps he might have given me memo- 
ties that I should not care so much about keeping. I do not 
deceive myself. Perhaps, when the enthusiasm subsided, he 
would have broken my heart. Whoknows? As it is, lam sure 


e 
that he was brave and true. And now that the parting hurt is 
over, I prefer that things should be as they are.” 

It was perhaps unfortunate that Glen Carleton proposed that 
evening. At any rate, he stepped into a situation already tense. 
The girl left him in the drawing-room and went to find Cato and 
his mother. 

“Mr. Carleton has asked me to be his wife,” Toinette said 
simply. 

“But that’s impossible!” Mrs. Sellers exclaimed. “In the 
first place——” 

“T know it is impossible as things are,” said Toinette. “And 
it is because of that I have asked you to listen to me. I 
am tired of lying. It is not fair—to me or to anyone else. 
If I had told the truth, or if you had told the truth about 
me, this trouble would not have come to your friend Mr. 
Carleton. I am sorry. But now I am going to tell the 
truth. I am going to take off this ring, and I shall say 
that I was never married to your son. Nothing that you 
can do will change my decision. I am sure it is the right 
thing to do, because Mr. Carleton is very much in earnest. 
Tf I tell him the truth, he will go away and get over it. I 
only wanted that you should know.” 

With that, she left them. Mrs. Sellers looked up from the 
wedding-ring which she held in her hand into the eyes of her 
son. 

“Well, that’s over,” she said. ‘1 knew you couldn’t mix the 


morals of America and France.” 


“You can’t mix them if you deny that the French 
standards are different,” Cato returned. “We tried to 
dress them up in American clothes. She was right in the 
first place.” 

In half an hour, the girl herself was back. They were 
still discussing what would be the next move. She knew 
the subject of their conversation. 

“ Madame, you need have no worries about me. I will 
do what is the right thing. You shall keep little Jean. I 
knew you love him, and it is better for him to be here. . He 
is half American. But I am wholly French. I cannot 
change. I should not be happy here—not to lie as I have 
lied.. You think, because your son was not my husband, 
that I am bad, that it should be easy for me to lie.” She 
shook her head. ‘You have made a mistake. [I also 
have made a mistake. But I shall make no more. I 
shall return to France.” 

When his mother had gone, Cato looked at Toinette 
quizzically. 

“Glen Carleton did not withdraw his proposal when 
you told him the truth,”’ he said accusingly. 

She colored. 

“How did you know that?” 

: “Because I know him, and because a man who loves 
a woman does not cease to.love her, no matter what 
she may tell him about herself.” 

“ Pouf!”’ she said, relenting into a smile. “When did 
you learn so much about love?” 

“1’m the man who invented it.” 


They tried to make up-to Jéan Stanley for the loss of his 
mother, and were moderately successful daytimes. But at night 


he cried himself to sleep, and it wasn’t very funny to go into his 


room before retiring, as Cato always did, to see if everything 
was all right, and find the pillow wet with tears and chubby 
fists covering eyes that had closed from sheer weariness of 
weeping. 

Cato himself never told the story of “Goldilocks and the Three. 
Bears” any more, and little Jean, with rare discrimination, did 
not ask for it. Cato got up some new stuff, entirely different, 
and, it must be confessed, not half so interesting. The attention 
of his audience often strayed. 

And afterward, when the child had gone to bed, there didn’t 
seem to be anything to do of an evening. He didn’t really care 
about reading any more; he guessed that. maybe he had gotten 
out of the habit of that while the more pressing problems of life 
had demanded his attention. . 

After several weeks, they got their first letter from Toinette. 
It was addressed to Jean Stanley, but Cato read it for him, and 
he knew that she expected him to be the real recipient. _ 

In it, she said she was very happy “back home” again, and 
that Paris was very gay and friendly. “I feel,” she wrote, “‘as 
if I could go up to anyone I meet and tell them about my won- 
derful son, Jean Stanley, and that they would be interested.” 

She enclosed messages of affection for (Continued on page 154) 
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The final paper 
in that wonderfully interesting series: 


The 
Abolishing of Death 


By Basil King, xoted novelist, author of “The Inner Shrine,” “The. 


Street Called Straight,’’ and ‘The City of Comrades.”’ 
Mr. : King did not believe in messages from the dead. 
For in the last few months he has received not one but many mes- 


Sure. 


sages purporting to come from the Other Side. 


Six months ago, 
To-day, he is not 


His report is not offered 


as evidence, but as interesting and perhaps important testimony. 


assert that intercourse’ be- 

tween this plane and the one 
next above us has never occupied 
thegeiblie mind to the extent that it does to- 
day. There have been other periods of public 
interest, but not on the scale of this one. For 
the very reason that it has come slowly, it has 
come with accumulated force. 

That force is perhaps the greater owing 
to the fact that its impulse is due not to 
ardent religious idealism but to cold scien- 
tific investigation. From the whole move- 
ment, religions have held aloof. Individuals 
connected with churches have here and 

there associated themselves with it; but 
religious minds have generally been indifferent 
to the undertaking. Scientists, chemists, phi- 
losophers, psychologists have mainly lent their 
aid, though with much opposition and some 
scorn from their more conservative colleagues. 

Other circumstances, such as our present ter- 
rifying world- distress, contributing, the whole 
subject has come to the forefront of men’s 
minds as one demanding serious consideration. 

I shall, however, have failed in my intention 
if I seem to put myself forward as the advo- 
cate of a theory. My only object is to lay 
before the readers of CosMOPOLITAN some 
broken examples of things said to me of late 
in a quite extraordinary way. By that I do 
not mean that similar things are not being 
said to others—they are, all over the world— 
but the methods of saying them are outside 
all hitherto recognized systems for the give- 
and-take of ideas. I do not pretend that in 
these fragmentary quotations there is any- 
thing novel or startling; but they do seem to 
me to have a freshness of point of view. 
F urthermore, they seem to me to have a point 
of view—or, at the least, to suggest one—not 
precisely of this planet. That 1 find not in any 
particular statement but in the spirit of all 
the statements. 

I know that I write as if I had evolved 
something akin to a philosophy out of these 
so-called conversations; but this I do for the 
sake of ease in presenting the case. Were I to 


is no more than a truis n to 


Decorations by 
F. X. Leyendecker 


make everything conditional 
which I know to be conditional, 
it would. become too wearisome 
to the reader. 


abundance of which I can give little idea are 
too new to me to allow as yet of much coordi- 


nation or sifting. They come through the . 


young girl I have called Jennifer, who writes 
them down with a fluency and speed in 
which there is far less hesitation than in 
ordinary speech. There is, in fact, no hesi- 
tation whatever, the most difficult ques- 
tions getting the same promptness of reply 
as the simple ones. 

As for proof of the _ Presumed speaker’s 
identity, or that there is a speaker outside 
Jennifer or myself, I have sought for none. 


The internal evidence of high and beautiful 


thought has been enough for such purposes as 
Thavein mind. That it may not be enough 
for the reader goes without saying; but it is 
part of my object to get him to supply it for 
both himself and me. 

I have not been, however, so much at ease 
in my mind on this point as not to bring it 
up with Henry Talbot, my chief 
On one occasion, he replied, 

“Tf good fruit is not the evidence of a good 
tree, nothing can be.” 

At another time, when I had pleaded 
that where wiser and greater men sought for 
proof I should reasonably do the same, he 
— in the words of Joan of Arc at her 
trial, 

“T know neither A nor B, but I come as one 
sent from God”’---"‘Je ne sais ni A ni B, mais 
je viens dela part de Dieu.” 


I 


IF intercourse is possible between the so- 
called living and the so-called dead, it becomes 
one of the most pressing of our concerns to 
discover the laws of that communication and 
to put them into operation. This, we are as- 
sured by some of those who have preceded us 
to the other plane, all can do. It is a perfectly 


As a matter of © 
fact, the writings which are poured out in an ~ 
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natural form of speech. The important ques- 
tion is to learn it. 

In the very nature of the case, this cannot 
be easy. Where through eons of ages a door 
has been kept shut, it will be rusty on its 
hinges. The human race, having willed to 
believe that that which it named “death” cut 
it off definitely from those whom it named 
“dead,” not only closed the door but allowed 
masses of vegetation to grow up against it. 
The result is that sense of ghostliness we find 
in all deserted habitations. 

It is also characteristic of the human race 
to try the most difficult means first. Its dis- 
trust of the simple and natural is funda- 
mental. Given the choice of two methods, 
one straightforward and one artificial, it will 
take the artificial. All teachers of the arts— 
painting, singing, speaking, writing, what you 
will—know how great must be the effort to 
secure simple, natural production. The sim- 
ple, natural way of doing anything, from sail- 
ing a ship to boiling an egg, has been so 
obscured by man’s perversity of mind that we 
can only attain to it through practise and ex- 
perience. 

It is not surprising, then, that in the discov- 
ery of this new intercourse—the finding of 
what should never have been lost—man’s first 
attempts were in the direction of the awesome, 
and not infrequently the gruesome. Going 
straight and serenely to the point would never 
have appealed to the average seeker after 
truth. “Except ye see signs and wonders,” 


says the Nazarene 
Master, “‘ ve will not 
believe.” Unless there 
had been weird rap- 
pings, levitations of 
heavy objects, and 
mediums writhing on 
floors, the dense 
human mind might 
never have received a 
sufficient shock. The 
darkened room, the 
curtained cabinet, and 
the spirit of some out- 
landish chief gibbering 
in Choctaw before he can get his ideas into 
broken English, all belong to the puerile world 
in which, from one point of view or another, 
the majority of men and women prefer to 
dwell. It has to be remembered, in dealing with 
this or any other subject, that we belong to an 
undeveloped race. Our greatest men—our 
statesmen, generals, scientists, writers—rise 
but little above the infantile. A conference 
representing the mightiest forces on earth 
meets to fulfil one of the most momentous of 
all missions; and they reach the intellectual 
level of children squabbling over toys and 
breaking them. It is the best we can do. 

So in the laudable attempt to establish 
communication with another plane, it is nat- 
ural for us to begin in the wrong way. 

“Spiritualism,” says Henry Talbot, “is a 
sincere search for truth, but directed into the 
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wrong channels. . . . Appearances and voices make use of the 
coarser senses, while this method’”—that of writing—‘‘appeals 
to that which is most divine in man, intelligence, and the divine 
passion of aspiration.” 

“What,” Lasked, “from the point of view of your plane, 
are mediums?” 

“They are passive instruments 
in our hands, and can be possessed 
by different people; but we 
are not accustomed to that 


Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan Doyle, and other scientific and intel- 
lectual celebrities who frequent them. , 

' “They must be persuaded to use other channels as soon as 
possible. They get satisfaction; but it is not in the best way. It 
is better than no way; but it is like a long-distance connection 
compared with a quiet talk.” 

1 asked if there were not people in the world 
who could only be astonished into credence. 
“They are the shallow ones, who are 
impressed with signs and evidence. 


(Pate 
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way of communicating and do not like it. 
It is often misleading, for we have not 
learned the laws.” 

On my asking if it would be of any help 
to me personally to consult a medium, the reply was vigorously 
written and underscored: 

“No; don’t go.” 

“Ts spiritualism better than having no intercourse with your 
plane?” 

“Very much better. It is a feeling after God. It is good to 
desire the communication, to believe it possible, and to make 
efforts to establish it; but do not go to mediums.” 

I made some reference to the distinguished men, such as Sir 
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Evidence for the purpose of convincing a vacillating mind we 
will not give. Only after you have made the honest effort 
to believe with the whole heart can true, unerring evidence be 
accepted. We play no tricks.” 

“Ts any effort being made on your plane to counteract what 
we call spiritualism on this?” 

“Not so much to counteract as to assist and demonstrate, 
and to lead to the true way. I oppose the séance, but I do not 
oppose the desire to communicate. I want to explain to those 
who seek communication that they must use channels like this, 
or try to talk directly. Mediums should be discouraged from 
using their gifts in their usual way, and should try to write. 
That would do away with the accompanying physical effect of 
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their trances, and with the mystery and awesomeness which sur- 
round their interviews. To that we are opposed, as all communi- 
cation should be simple, natural, and in the light.” 

On my asking whether or not he was aware of the wave of 
spiritualism said to be sweeping England, he replied, 

@ “It is the natural development upward coming in its natural 

course.” 

“Then you do consider it develop- 
ment upward?” 

“T speak of spirituality which 
sometimes takes the form of 


ond best. The natural language of the universe is thought- 
exchange. This all can acquire, and to it there is no barrier in 
any sphere. 

“Your thought-life,” he says, “is the engine in the motor—that 
which causes your external life to be—the vital dynamic force.” 

Thought and force, as he uses the words, are almost synony- 
mous terms, and rhythm is the means 
by which they operate. Rhythm is the 
rhythmic motion with which the 
universe is alive. I may not be 
wrong in calling it “the first 
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Spiritualism. Spirituality is the aspiration of the soul as 
expressed by the intellect. Spiritualism is a compound of as- 
piration and curiosity, sometimes more strongly the one than 
the other, but always of dual composition. Spiritualism has not 
a sufficiently definite aim to meet with a satisfactory and definite 
response from our side; but spirituality cannot fail to establish 
contact with us here, as it is rhythmical. That is, spiritual 
thoughts, being in harmony with God’s creation, are transmitted 
quickly by the waves of rhythm and reach us here. The spiri- 
tually-minded are also prepared to receive in like manner the re- 
sponse from us, which is always given but not always recognized.” 
_ To Henry Talbot there is but one true and legitimate form of 
intercommunion. Direction of the pencil at its best is but. sec- 


* expression of Creative Mind.” To it, every- 
thing that is must be related. As I un- 
derstand it, it is God’s basic, harmonious 
principle, and it is in proportion to our com- 

prehension of it that we are either strong or weak, successful or 

unsuccessful, right or wrong. 

What is more directly to our present point is that it is the great 
medium of intercommunication. 

Whether we know it or not—and in the incalculable 
majority of cases we do not know it—our thoughts are per- 
petually traveling on the rhythmic waves. These waves 
are living with a form of life we can hardly comprehend. 
They are always bringing us mental (Continued om page 132) 
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Synopsis of Earlier Instalments 


HAT would you do if, while stopping in New York, you returned 
to your hotel one night and found that some one had put a trunk 
containing over two hundred thousand dollars in bank-notes in your 
room? This happened last New Year’s eve to Rodney Baird, ex- 
captain in the A.E. F. Baird “borrowed” four thousand of this sum, 
for he had pressing need of money at the moment—chiefly to replace a 
diamond pin entrusted to him by Eileen Elsing for safekeeping, and 
which was stolen from him by a pickpocket in the street revels of the 
evening. 

Baird feels sure that he will be able to replace the money in a short 
time, tor luck has favored him through Jimmy Ladd, who served with 
him in France. Jimmy is the son of a wealthy father, and, discovering 
Baird’s presence in New York, shows more than a friendly interest by 
introducing him to his friends and promising him a substantial position 
in his father’s business. Before this Baird expected to return to his 
home in Donchester, Massachusetts, and resume his occupation. of 
bookkeeper. 

It is at Jimmy’s New Year’s eve party that Baird meets Eileen Elsing, 
and she captivates him at once. She is a frank, self-reliant girl, quite 
different in type from the young women he knows in his home town. 
She takes a rather unserious attitude toward him, but Baird feels, 
nevertheless, that his sudden liking for her is returned. But a middle- 
aced man of wealth. Sam Blackmar, is hovering in the background. It 
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A Mystery-Love-Business Novel of New 


is the gossip of Ladd’s circle that Eileen Illustrated by James 
intends to marry him, and Baird be- 

gins to think that the girl is very mercenary. He learns that she 
possesses only a modest income. . 

Baird arranges to settle in New York, subleases an expensive apart- 
ment, and puts the money ina storage warehouse. He is offered a posi- 
tion with the Ladds at two thousand a month, and has visions of being 
able to replace the bills he abstracted from the trunk, take steps to find 
the rightful owner of the money, and live henceforth on Easy Street. 

But he is disturbed by the appearance of one Fannie Holben, who knew 
him in Donchester and has traced him, after recognizing him among the 
New Year’s eve revelers. She wants money to launch herself on a stage 
career, and hints at knowledge of Baird’s find. The money is evidently 
the property of Frankie Landers, a well-known gambler, who had the 
room next to Baird’s in the hotel, and that no one has claimed it is due 
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He frowned. “Probably less than you do, Eileen, my dear” 


Street 


York To-day by Arthur Somers Roche 


to the fact that Landers was arrested on 
New Year's eve and has been sent to the 
penitentiacy. Baird assumes complete ignorance of the money before 
Fannie, and she gets no encouragement of help from him. 

The next night, Baird and young Ladd meet Fannie and Landers in a 
cabaret. The gambler has managed to get himself released. He tells 
Baird of the disappearance of the money and has made an offer of fifty 
thousand dollars for its return. He also says that he wants to marry 
Fannie, and his injunction to Baird is, “‘Hands off!” Baird never 


Montgomery Flagg 


indicates in any way that he knows of the money, but that Landers 


suspects him is evident. To his surprise, Blackmar and Eileen are in 
the cabaret, and his mystification increases when it becomes apparent 
that not only do Blackmar and Landers know each other but that they 
have arranged a meeting for some purpose. Has it anything to do with 
the money now in the storage warehouse” . 


(COSMOPOLITAN MaGaZINB) COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


APTAIN BAIRD, vou take me home.” 

Baird glanced at Blackmar. The dapper man was 
listening to an allegedly funny story that Landers was 
telling. If he heard Eileen’s command, his face did not 

show it. Perhaps, though, he did not care. Somehow, Baird re- 
sented this interpretation of Blackmar’s manner. The girl rose 
abruptly. Baird also rose. Blackmar leaped to his feet. 

“Want to leave, Eileen?” he asked. 

“Going to,” replied the girl laconically. ‘Captain Baird is 
taking me,” she said. 

“These young guys fresh from war certainly steal the gals, 
don’t they?” remarked Landers. ‘Looka there!” He pointed 
to the dance-floor. “There’s young Ladd steals my doll, and 
now young Baird here grabs yours.” 

“Tired, Eileen?” Blackmar asked, his brows lifting slightly. 

“Rather,” she said. 

She extended her hand to Landers, who bowed over it with a 
clumsy grace. She nodded coolly to Blackmar, who returned the 
nod with a similar sang-froid. The two men bade Bzird casual 
good-evenings, and he followed Eileen to the door. Neither of 
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Baird's affairs is disquieting and even threatening 


Fannie Holben—the stage-struck girl whose intrusion into Rodney 


them spoke until after Baird had redeemed his 
overcoat and they were in a taxi. 

Eileen leaned back in the seat. 
relax utterly. 

“You are tired;” said Baird sympathetically. 

“A little,” she admitted. “Been enjoying 
yourself?” 

“T sat with you,” he replied. 

She ignored the clumsy compliment. 

“You care for this sort of thing?” 

“Well—it’s a novelty,” hesaid. “How did you 
like Landers?” 

She frowned. 

“T wonder why Sam didn’t tell me that Landers 
was the person whom he was to meet.” 

“Perhaps he thought you might object to 
meeting him,” suggested Baird. 

Eileen laughed. 

“T’ve met far more disreputable persons thar 
Landers. And Sam Blackmar has introduce: 
them tome. I wonder——” 

“ Yes? ” 

“Oh, nothing. Jimmy was in his usual ex 
cellent form to-night, wasn’t he?” 

“ Why: 

“Extravagant compliments, devoted court— ” 
There was a trace of bitterness, Baird jealously 
felt, in her tones. “Some day,” she went on, 
“we're going to read a hint in City Jtems.” She 


She seemed to 


- named a weekly newspaper devoted to the doings 


of. the smart and semismart. ‘After that, we’ll 
read more than a hint in the daily papers, and 
after that a breach-of-promise suit.” 

Baird laughed. 

“Oh, a girl like Miss Holben won’t take Jimmy 
seriously.” 

“You know her very well?” asked Eileen. 

“The merest acquaintance,” he her. 

“Let it stop there,” she advised curtly. She 
felt his unuttered surprise. “A girl like that, 
Captain Baird, is a girl for simple-minded, credu- 
lous men to avoid.” 

“JT wouldn’t say that Jimmy was credulous,” 
he protested. ‘‘He’s merely good-natured, filled 
with the joie de vivre. Because he flirts with a 
girl——”’ 

“Oh, well—Jimmy will take care of himself, I 
suppose,” Eileen interrupted. “But he is run- 
ning a tremendous risk.” 

“You seem greatly concerned about Jimmy,” 
said Baird, with sudden stiffness. 

“He is an old and dear friend,” she replied. 
“And I count on you, Captain Baird, to pull him 
out of any difficulty he gets into.” 

“Thanks,” said Baird dryly. ‘Some chaperon 
make!” 

He felt, in the gloom of the taxi, her eves upon 
him. He felt that they were speculative. 

“T think you would,” she said. 

“T am so—er—sedate, staid——’ 

“Not a bit of it! That is, not painfully so. 
But you have common sense.” 

He was grateful now for the taxi’s gloom. It 
hid his expression as he thought of the suitcase in 
the storage warehouse. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that I ought to thank 
you for them kind werds, lady, but 1 don’t. 
Oddly enough, Miss Elsing, it was not as a 
grandpapa that I hoped to appeal to you. Queer 
ideas men get, eh? I sort of hoped that 1’d ap- 
peal to you as a man of twenty-six, capable of an 
affaire du ceur himself, instead of as an old fogy, 
fit only to chaperon his friend who——”’ 

Her laugh interrupted him. It was a merry 
laugh. 

“Have I offended the poor little petulant man? 
Well, for that he shall be rewarded. He shall 
be permitted to come and visit me for ten minutes, 
and 1’ll promise to talk of nothing but himself.” 

Her mockery was soothing. Baby-talk. had 
always annoyed Baird, but this was different. 
The girl was different. His hand shook as he 
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id the taxi-man, and the key which Eileen 
handed him when the elevator deposited them 
before her door rattled against the lock as he in- 
gerted it. 

She left him standing in the drawing-room for 

moment, and he heard her voice, muffled by 
the half-closed door, as she spoke to some one in 


‘aroom off the dining-room. He thought he heard 


the sound of a kiss. 

“My chaperon, ” she explained, as she reentered 
the little room. She was smiling. “At least, 
she is supposed to be my chaperon, but I think 
that 1 am hers. The dearest, most whimsical old 
lady. She’s an Early Victorian, Captain Baird, 
and she disapproves of me most thoroughly. The 
next time you come to dinner you shall meét her.” 

“A relative?” he asked. 

Her mouth puckered in distaste. 

“Indeed not, Captain Baird! I am abnormal, 
Ithink. I—not all my relatives have been— 
kind. I think that I have a prejudice against 
the breed. No; Mrs. Kelton is the aunt of an 
old school-friend. Anda most dictatorial person 
she is, too. She objects to your presence here. 
It is shocking, she just informed me.” 

Baird’s head felt a bit dizzy. Every drop of 
blood in him strained toward her. But love— 
and what he felt for Eileen Elsing certainly re- 
sembled love—is different from the lesser affec- 
tions. If we entertain friendly feelings toward 
another person, our attitude toward him is kindly. 
But if we love a person, we must hurt him. 

“I suppose she came out last night, when 
Blackmar called,” he said. 

He would have surrendered the contents of the 
suitcase in storage for the opportunity to with- 
draw the remark the moment it had passed his 
lips. In his’ heart he held no doubt of the girl. 
True, her outlook upon life was not the outlook 
that he had been brought up to consider the 
correct and right feminine outlook, but even 
though Blackmar bought her jewelry and she 
accepted it, he.had no doubt of her. He knew 
no standards whereby to judge her kind of girl, 
and so he must not judge. And now, with her 
lips slowly curling, he felt like a shamed puppy. 

“J—I beg pardon,” he said. ‘“I did not mean 
that.” 

“Did not mean what?” she asked. 

“Why—er—” He paused. 

“You did not mean,” she said icily, “to let 
me know that you had spied last night.” 

““Spied?’ I accidentally saw Mr. Blackmar 
come in 

“He did not mention having seen you,” she 
interrupted. 

“T don’t believe that he did. I beg pardon, 
Miss Elsing.” 

“For what?” she demanded. 

“Why—for—” Again he was at a loss for 
words. 

“For having thought, I suppose, Captain 
Baird, that you have been quite magnanimous 
in your feeling toward me. You saw Mr. Black- 


mar coming here. But you would think no. 


wrong, because you were too generous to think 
wrong. Generous!” If lips so lovely could frame 
asneer, then it was a sneer that they held now. 
Her gray eyes were cold, and they held Baird’s. 

“T’m a beast—a low beast, Miss Elsing, but— 
you aren’t quite fair to me. I—there’s no par- 
ticular insult in a man’s being jealous, is there?” 

Hard, distrusting, her eyes still held his. 

“Jealous?” What right have you to be jeal- 
ous: 

“None at all. No more right than I have to 
fall in love, Miss Elsing; but, unfortunately, we 
can’t decide these matters for ourselves. The 
thing happens—that’s all.” 

“You séem quite serious, Captain Baird. You 
are telling me that you love me?” 

He tried to laugh, and failed rather miserably. 
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“Tt would seem so, wouldn’t it?” : 

“You have known me,” she said slowly, “four days. It is 
rapid, Captain Baird, to reach the stages of distrust, of jealousy 
—remarkable.” And then her lips wreathed in a smile, and the 
roguish, provocative look came back to her eyes. “I don’t see, 
Captain Baird, how I can be offended with a man whose offense is 
due mostly to his warmth of heart.” 

He stared at her. A moment ago, he had not known whether 
or not he really loved her. He 
had known that his heart was 
leaden at ther frown, that he al- 
most ached at her contempt. But 
now—now he knew. And she 
had been playing with 
him! Well—she was in 
his arms, her slim body 
crushed against his 
own, his lips search- 
ing feverishly for hers 
—and finding them. 

A full minute he 
held her. And then, 
as she made no return 
to his kiss, as she 
stood quiescent only, 
his arms loosened 
about her. He drew 
back his head and 
looked at her. In her 
eyes he read nothing 
of love. There was 
nothing of contempt, 
either. There was 
merely a cool finality. 

“You're through, 
Captain Baird?” The 
matter-of-factness of 
the question made 
him drop his arms 
from about her 
shoulders. “I think,” 
she said, stepping back 
from him, “that the ter 
minutes I promised you 
areup. To-night, Cap- 
tain Baird, it will be 
unnecessary to wait 
down-stairs. Mr. 
Blackmar is not com- 
ing. Good-night.” 
Her face was quite expressionless. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that if I tell 
you that I am sorry——” 

Then he turned and left the room. 

Westward, to Columbus Circle, he 
walked, and then: turned into the park. 
On this winter night, it should be lonely, and lone- 
liness was what he needed. What a fool he had 
been! If he had bided his time, played a waiting 
game! Because a girl was decent to him, had 
condoned his pettiness in her own bigness, he had 
assumed that she loved him. Well, she certainly 
must despise him now. 

He came out of the park at Fifth Avenue and moved south 
toward Derriby’s. As he walked, he reviewed the whole evening. 

How complacent Blackmar had seemed! _Blackmar’s very 
willingness to let Eileen go home with Baird should have shown 
him that the millionaire’s courtship had progressed beyond the 
hot-and-cold stage. He was assured of the girl. .He had not 
objected to Baird’s escorting her home, because he knew that 

‘ Eileen belonged to him. Yet he, Rodney Baird, had thought 
that he could depose Blackmar from his place in the heart—or 
mind—of the girl in four days! He had assumed, because of a 
merry glance, that she would not resent his embrace—— 

But he had other things to think about than his own 
feelings for a girl, or the feelings of the girl toward him. Black- 
mar had said that Landers would pay fifty thousand for the 
return of a trunk. 

Landers had talked of the trunk to Baird. Fannie Holben had 
hinted— He had been on pins and needles when, with Black- 
mar, he had rejoined Eiieen at her table. Yet, because no more 
had been said by Blackmar, because Landers had paid no more 


attention to him, he had managed to dismiss the hints from hi 
mind. 

What sort of fool’s paradise was he building for himself? Wij 
exposure—jail, even—apparently close at hand, he was the sil 
sort who could think only of a girl’s eyes, of her hair, of he 
dimpled shoulders. 

Yet to-night, for the first time, open danger threatened. Fs 
nie Holben had been a markswoman shooting in the dark; b 


4 


“But 


“I'm not a millionaire,’ Baird said resentfully. 
to which I have bea 


Blackmar— What were Blackmar’s relations with Lander 
And why didn’t Landers— It might be very true that Lande 
disdained the aid of the police ordinarily, but a sum larger th 
two hundred thousand dollars— There was an extremely blad 
person in the wood-pile somewhere. 

He put Eileen from his thoughts. The fact that he had injured 
himself with a girl was not, after all, paramount just now. Ani 
yet, when he entered his apartment at Derriby’s, in time tl 
answer the telephone, he was thrilled, forgot all about the Holbe 
girl, about Landers, about Blackmar when Eileen spoke to him. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “I’m a bit cruel to you, Captain Baird 
Anyway, I’m asking you to come to tea to-morrow afternoon.” 

He stammered something in response. He heard her laugh} 
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then he hung up the receiver and turned to the door upon which 
a knock sounded, his heart throbbing, his eyes moist with sudden 
He opened it, 
and almost sighed with relief as he met the grinning face of Jimmy 


reaction. A second knock sounded on the door. 


Ladd. He had expected Blackmar—or Frankie Landers. 
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would be able, I think, to do for you——”" 
accustomed?” She chuckled 


“In the style 


XV 


“HELLO, Jimmy!” Baird proffered his hand. 

“Why should I?” demanded Ladd, looking down at the out- 
stretched member. His grin took the tang out of his question. 

The hand dropped to Baird’s side. He stared, puzzled, at his 
visitor as Jimmy walked to an easy chair and sat down. 

“Roddy me buck,” said Ladd, “I wouldn’t be curious James 
for all the world and the kaiser’s ear, but—isn’t Derriby’s a 
bachelor establishment?” 

“Supposed to be,” answered Baird. 

“Ye-ah, I thought so. So you’re running two ménages, eh?” 

Baird lighted a cigarette. His fingers shook a trifle. 


Yow 


‘talk about certain traction deals. But you hear a lot in this 
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““Two ménages?” How did you get this way, Jimmy?” 

“Jealousy,” declared Jimmy. “I saw that snappy li’! doll a 
couple of hours too late, it seems to me.” He accepted a cigar- 
ette from Baird’s case. “‘ Rod, when you birds from the provinces 
do start, you make a bred-in-the-bone New Yorker look as speedy 
as a Percheron.” 

Baird. sat down. 

“T suppose that I must thank you for the compliment, 
Jimmy, but I swear I don’t know what it’s all about.” 

Jimmy laughed. 

“He doesn’t know what it’s all about, bless his un- 
sophisticated young heart! He’s backing a peppy 
little girl in her new show, but he doesn’t know why. 
Roddy, I’m a shrewd investor, Iam. take that 
show off your hands at a profit.” 

“T’m not backing anyone in a 
show, Jimmy,” said Baird. 

“Galahad stuff! I get you, Rod. 
Yet, says I, unwilling to hurl the lie 
into the teeth of my pal, the lady 
says you are.” 

“The lady is mistaken,” re- 
sponded Baird: 
Ladd sat bolt upright. 

“So I guessed, Rod. But I wanted 
to. hear you say so.” He eyed his 
friend speculatively. “You know, 

- old fellow, I’ve rather gathered that 
Eileen has—well—Eileen is the 
world’s best. It wouldn’t be play- 
ing it on the level with Eileen—and, 


Cec y none of my business, of course, and 
vee Mp I offer a million apologies for the 
butting-in, but whoever gets Eileen 


is going to go to her clean.” 
“Galahad stuff!” commented 
Baird. 
“Uh-huh,” Ladd nodded. ‘I feel 
| that way about Eileen. I’m a fool, 
and I know it. I mean as much to 
her as yesterday’s menu-card at a 
table d’héte, but——” 
“All of which is highly creditable, 


Jimmy, but—I thought that Black- 
“Maybeheis. It looks that way. 
It did look that way. But a man 
“T suppose,” said Baird dryly, 
“that Blackmar brings you his re- 
day morning, and——”’ 
/ Jimmy’s eves narrowed. 
// right, Roddy me buck. Blackmar’s no scented 
// saint, and I’m the little boy that knows it. 
I | / happen to know that he’s playing it extremely 
straight. I’m not a fool, Rod. When I said 
mean—oh, you know what I mean. Anyway, I came 
to warn, not criticize. Keep away from your charm- 
for Jittle boys from the provinces. Glad you aren’t 
involved there.” 
ness that still possessed him under the cover of searching for a 
match. 
the lady, she did not say anything definite. But I left her'with 
the quite clear understanding that you were backing a show in 
with Landers, of course. Don’t happen to know anything about 
him, do you?” 

“Huh! He’sa whole lot more than that. He’s been mixed up 
in a lot of political deals that, if the inside were known, would 
prised that Sam Blackmar meets him openly.” 

“Ts Blackmar in politics?” asked Baird. 


| mar was 
never can tell.” 

port from Sunday-school every Mon- 
fy “Go ahead—kid me. It’s all 
But since he’s been chumming with Eileen, I 
that a man would have to go to Eileen clean, I didn’t 
ing little siren, Miss Holben. She’s strong medicine 
“Just what did she say?” asked Baird. He hid the nervous- 
“Here.” Ladd offered his match-box. ‘Well, to be just to 
which she was to play a leading part. And so—she’s friendly 

“Except that he’s a notorious gambler, ” said Baird. 
probably land him in a health resort up the Hudson. I’m sur- 
“W-e-ll, I’d hardly say that. But Sam has—well, I’ve heard 
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town. As far as I know, Blackmar is as honest as anyone else. 
Anyway, one thing is certain: they'll never catch him. Sam 
knows the law—and respects it.” He yawned frankly. “A 
rumless evening passes slowly, doesn’t it, old.top? I’m going 
to bed. Some diggings you have here.” 

“T like them,” said Baird. 

“And I’m glad that you haven’t another little home. Oh, 
well,agirls will-be girls, I suppose, and it’s quite fashionable to 
have a backer these days. But why should she pick on you?” 

“Heaven knows! It would seem more natural to claim Landers 
as her angel,”. said Baird. 


“Sure would! | Only—well, by-by. Drop around to-morrow 
afternoon?” .. 
“Engagement. Sorry. “4 


“Eileen? Not that it’s any of my darned business, but you 
know me:’ 

“Vou guessed it,” admitted Baird. 

Ladd frowned. 

“Hm. Well, the race is often to the swift, even if not always. 
But Sam’s got a whale of a bank-roll.” 

“Maybe Miss Elsing isn’t as fond of money as you assume, 

immy 
- There was the hint of rebuke in Baird’s voice, and Ladd got it. 

“Don’t fool yourself, Rod! Eileen is the best in the world, 
but—she’s out for money.” 

“Well, with your partnership in your father’s firm—— 

Ladd shrugged. 

“She’s going to love the man she marries, just the same. At 
least, she’s is to respect him a whole lot, and—Eileen doesn’t 
respect m 
“Why not?” Baird’s surprise Was patent. 

“Fileen has seen me at my Jamiest worst, Rod. Let’s forget 

The best of luck, and—keep away from the Holben girl.” 

For fully two hours after Ladd had gone, Baird sat in his arm- 
chair, smoking cigarette after cigarette. Jimmy Ladd had al- 
ways been an extremely frank young person, but to-night Baird 
was quite certain that hevitwd-been purposely ambiguous. How 
much had Fannie Holben told him? 

His last words had been a warning to keep away from Fannie. 
That warning was certainly open to two meanings: the first, that* 
intimacy with the girl was not fair to Eileen and would be re- 
sented by Jimmy; the second, that the girl was dangerous. 

His mind reverted suddenly again to Eileen. After all, he had 
not irrevocably offended. Having been -forgiven—and an invi- 
tation to tea to-morrow was tantamount to pardon—he was 
entitled to assume that there might be some basis for Jimmy 
Ladd’s hopeful view of his relations toward Eileen. 

And he did love her!’ She was— How much did a kiss mean 
to her, anyway? How many kisses had Blackmar received in 
payment for his gifts to her? Washer chaperon— He rose and 
shcok himself, as though to rid himself of the evil thoughts that 
crowded his brain. What a pup he was! In one breath, he told - 


” 


it. 


himself that he adored the girl, conceived himself as being mar- ~ 


ried to her, and, in the next, he cast doubts upon her that he would 
not have felt toward Fannie Holben. ~ 

And he was a fine person. to set-up. standards for others, he who 
had— °He hesitated. -He would not, even-in his thoughts, use the 
word: “steal.” He preferred -the: euphemism “borrow,” even 
though-he knew it to be a euphemism. But.he intended repay- 
ment... The salary that he was to receive from Ladd & Com- 
pany—.- He thought of Landers, of Blackmar. - The first was a 
notorious gambler: that meant that he was dishonest.. There are 
no successful honest gamblers. The other—well, Jimmy Ladd 
had intimated certain things to-night. He had — that Black- 
mar would never be caught. 

Were either of these. men—and both, he was winitaeel, were 
involved in some way in the contents of the suitcase in storage— 
were either of them any more honest than himself? What was 
honesty; anyway? Was it capable of rigid definition? It cer- 
tainly was not. a.man owned the only. spring of water on 
Manhattan Island, would his ownership prevent the other in- 
habitants from drinking his water? Certainly not. . Honesty, 
then, meant _Tespecting; another’s right of ownership provided 
that right worked no-injury to oneself. It also meant to respect, 
another’s right ownership:if:breach of that right ; worked injury 
to the owner. Stealing tlie water from the spring would certainly 
not injure the owner. 

Well then, using the money that be had found in his room at 
the Tramby worked injury to no one. Its owner did not adver- 
tise; he made no claim. When he did prove his ownership, he’d 
get his money back, all right. Baird’s salary would amply cover 
anything that he’d taken. And if it didn’t cover all that he’d 


Uneasy Street 
used— Fifty thousand, Blackmar had stated, would be paid by - 


Landers for return of the money. A man could do a lot with 


scandal. 
But surrender just now meant exposure to Eileen Elsing. 
Blackmar would tell her. Jimmy Ladd would know. The 


edifice of prosperity, of place, that he had erected would tumble 


down. He’d lose Eileen Elsing! 


The fact that Eileen Elsing was not yet his did not enter into® 
his mind. She had invited him to tea to-morrow. 
given his offense against her to-night. :‘Girls do not. forgive : 


- fifty thousand. It was quite evident that there’d be no public ~ 
For some reason or otber, Landers wished no publicity. . ° 


She’d for- 


violent kisses unless— Blackmar was a middlesaged fop! He’d + 


give any middle-aged fop such a run for his money. 


yet. 

Every youth in America with intelligence visualised his future 
in one word: money. With money, one had opportunity, to meet 
the most desirable women. Suppose that he’d not permitted the 
illusion as to his own means to gain ground in the mind of Jimmy 
Ladd? Would Jimmy have invited him to his New Year’s party? 
Well, possibly.. But would he have been able to continue ‘the 
acquaintance begun there with Eileen Elsing? Certainly not: 
And Eileen Elsing was the most desirable woman in the whole 
wide world. 
—whether to the police, or to trickery, or to plain violence— 
of a score of Landers or Blackmars. 

He laughed aloud. Why, Blackmar and Landers were making 
offers already! Of course—and shrewdness came to him—they 
might be feinting. They could not be sure that he had taken the 
canvas trunk. Once they were sure, they might whistle different 
tunes. 
on. Well, the trick had failed. 

It gave him confidence in himself to know that: he had met, 
on the field of tactics, two men like Landers and Blackmar, each 
a man of mark.in his-line. * He had them guessing.” It was, 
then, extremely silly for him to do any guessing himself.’ 


He felt strong, capable, willing.to dare the «resorts | 


Oh, no; its J 
was completely out of the question even to think of surrendering 


A man who achieved greatly in this world surely. maES little: 


time pondering the consequences of his acts. . He decided what 
acts were necessary to his success, and went ahead and performed 
them. And.big men refused to be bound by little rules. : 


With- 


out doing harm to anyone, he could, by virtue of the, ,possession * © 


of a fortune, little of which he would spend and that: little replace, 
make himself a man marked for success. 

The rules were for the losers, not for the winners. 
winner. 

The smile that was on his lips when he went to bed 
lingered there after sleep had come to him. 


THE door-bell rang, and Eileen glanced sharply at. che clock. 


It was not quite three. She frowned slightly. Captain Baird 
surely should know that this was not the tea-hour. 


She opened the door herself, but the smilethat she had conjured 4 
He @ 


to her lips vanished immediately as she saw Blackmar. 
nodded. 

“°Lo, Eileen! Not butting 4 in, am I?” 

She stood aside to let. him’ pass.” 
a usual thing, he hung his hat and-¢oat and ‘stick upon ‘a hook: 


She walked down the hall to the little drawing-room, and he . 
followed. A gas-log was burning in the grate, and he stood be- | 
He seemed very. much the master ‘ 


fore it, his feet spread wide. 
of the house. 
“Well, you don’t seem overly enthusiastic, my dear,’”’ he said. 


He was a 


With the air of one doing = 


She eyed him, her face cold. He seemed ‘a trifle too well- ~*~ 


groomed to her to-day. That was odd, too, because ‘he’ was - 


dressed in perfect taste. 
much time do you spend Sam?” she 
asked. : 
He frowned. 
“Probably less than you do, , Eileen, dear.” 
“Yet more than the ordinary man.’ 
. He smiled.- 
“‘T am not an ordinary man, Eileen.” 
She ,turned away from him and rearranged some vain 


long-stemmed American Beauties—in a slim vase upon a little : 


table. 

“No; I heniiy think that you are, Sam.” 
thing hinting of contempt in her voice. 

“Meaning that you wish I were, Eileen?” he asked. 

She moved away from the vase her eyes met his; her expres- 
sion was indifferent, bored. (Continued on page 143) 


There was some- 


The offer of fifty thousand might. be a trick to draw him ae 
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FROTOORAPR BY ARNOLD GENTES 


ARION DAVIES, who, for beauty, is without a peer among screen stars, has been devoting herself to the new. 
and elaborate Cosmopolitan Productions released by the Famous Players-Lasky C orporation. For her, “The 
Dark Star,” “April Folly,” and “The Cinema Murder” have been made into picture-plays of a very high order. | 
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ELEN FREEMAN recently came into enviable prominence in the theatrical world through her interesting 
emotional portrayal of the réle of Hannah in “John Ferguson,” a surprisingly successful production of the 
New York season's end. She studied for the stage in Europe, and has been leading woman for William Gulette. 
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UCY COTTON is a new addition to the forces of the International Film Service and creates the leading woman's ci 
part in “The Miracle of Love,’ a Cosmopolitan Production released by the Famous Players-Lasky C or poration. te 


She has a captivating personality, with a bewitching smile which has endeared her to the audiences of many plays. 
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A new story of Boston Blackie— 


of Boston Blackie and a dog that 
could detect a policeman 
through any disguise 


Black 
Dan. 


By Jack Boyle 


Illustrated by 


Lee Conrey 


ED DAN, gunman and ‘“‘yegg,” 
was dying. Beside him, watch- 
ing with seeming understanding 
and the grief of utter loyalty 

and love, lay Black Dan, his dog. Be- 
tween the coughs that racked the man’s 
tortured lungs, his wasted hand groped for 
the shaggy head of the comrade and 
friend who had shared the perils and 
hatreds and intermittent successes of Red 
Dan’s stormily eventful life. 

“Danny!” he gasped. ‘‘ Danny boy— 
here!” 

Whining softly, the dog crept closer and 
laid his head across his master’s hand. 

“Good old pal!’”’ whispered Red Dan. 
“The coppers never got us, Danny. We 
fought ’em, boy, fought ’em together, and 
won out. But.we can’t fight this that’s 
got me now, Dan. I’m all in, pal.” 

The man’s voice trailed off. The dog 
whined again and licked the stiffening 
fingers. From beside the bed, a girl, pale 
to the whiteness of snow, sprang to her 
feet and bent over the pillows fearfully. 
Slowly the man’s eyes opened. 

“Marcia, hold me up. I’ve something 
to say—to you—girl.” She slipped her 
arm beneath his shoulders and raised him. 
“T’m at the end of the trail, Marcia, and 
I’m seeing things now different from ever 
before. You’ve loved me, girl, and I’ve 
known it, but——”’ 

“Oh, Dan dear, I have! I do!” she 
cried, sobbing. 

“We might have been happy, but I 
wouldn’t listen—to my own heart,” he 
went on, his voice sinking to a whisper. 
“T was afraid to trust a woman, Marcia—- 
afraid to trust even you, though I know 
now I could—like I trusted Danny. Take 
care of him for me, Marcia. He’s been 
my pal all through—like you should have 
been, too. Treat him right, girl; promise 
me that. For my sake—if you love—me 
—treat Black Dan right.” 

At the mention of his name from the 
dying lips, the dog edged forward, whin- 
ing. Red Dan reached blindly for the 
girl’s hand, found it, and laid it with his 
own on the dog’s head. 

“Go with her, Danny boy,” he said, 
laboring for each word. ‘Go with Mar- 
cia. And, Danny, ’ware coppers—like I 
taught you.” 


“I'm looking out the BF wee panel when J see a black shadow on the sidewalk just 
in front. Then I hear something sniffing at the bottom of the door” ’ 
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At: the -wond: “coppers,” Black Dan. raieed: himself on ‘his 
haunches. His neck hair stiffened, and he uttered a peculiar . 


moaning growl. 

“Thats it, Danny! ’Ware coppers,” persisted the man. 
“We fought ’em, you and I, and they couldn’t get us, but now— 
*ware coppers, Dan; ’ware coppers. Treat him like you would 
me, Marcia—for—he’s—my—pal. ’Ware the bulls, Dan.” 

The fingers that held the girl’s hand against the dog’s head 
relaxed. The man’s head drooped; his eyes closed, and, for 
the first time in twenty years, Red Dan Grogan, gunman and 
crook, was beyond the horizon of the police whom he had hated 
and fought throughout a wasted lifetime. 


II 


“Or course you didn’t\get ’em?” 

Larry Rentor, detective chief of Seattle, snapped out the 
question viciously as a subordinate entered his office. 

“That’s right; we didn’t, Chief, but——” 

The chief’s hairy fist struck the table. 

“*But!’” he cried scornfully. “‘There’s always a ‘but’ when 
you has-been detectives try anything. ‘Nothing doing, but—’ 
That’s all I hear, with all the crooks west of Chicago here and 
stealing everything in the town but the headstones in the 
cemetery. Something’s got to be done, Riordan. I’m telling 
it to you.. A bunch of you four-flushers are going to lose your 
‘sits’ mighty soon and go back paddling the pavements in 
uniform if you don’t bring in somebody for something.” 

“Tt was that damnable crook dog that queered us again, Chief, 
He—” began the discomfited detective. 

“The ‘crook dog,’ eh?” shouted Rentor angrily. ‘We've 
got men crooks and women crooks and kid crooks all working 
day and night, and me without one pinch even to bluff avout. 
And now a dog is playing the game, too! Fine! I don’t blame 
him. He’s perfectly safe: There isn’t even a dog-catcher 
- among “you ‘fly-dicks.’”’. Again the chief’s big fist jarred his 
table. “Well, spill your yarn,” he commanded fiercely. ‘‘Let’s 
hear the sorrowful tale. I’ve the best bunch of stool-pigeons 
any man ever had. I tip you fellows from this desk what 
these crook mobs are going to do, and where and when. And 
you come in empty-handed and blame it on a dog. What did 
he do? Showed his teeth and scared you off, I suppose.” 

‘We was planted in the lodging-house opposite the brewery,” 
' answered Riordan, flushing under the arraignment. “A car 

drove past the brewery kinda slow, just after midnight. It went 
round the block and come back again. I knew it must be the 
birds we wanted, and I slipped down to the front door with 
Mulligan and Eades and Costigan at my back, all ready to rush 
’em the moment they stopped. I’m looking out the glass panel 
when I see a black shadow on the sidewalk just in front. Then 
I hear something sniffing at the bottom of the door. Right 
away there was a moaning kind of howl from the sidewalk. 
The car was slowed to a walk, but the moment he heard that 
howl, the driver gave her the juice. We all run out, and—so 
help me!—that same‘ black dog I told you about before was 
beating it up the street after the car. It slowed up two blocks 
down, and the dog jumps on the running-board. Then the 
whole bunch is off sixty miles an hour. We waited all the rest 
. of the night, but they never come back.” 
“Did you think they would? Beat it! I want to think this 
business out,” ejaculated Rentor scornfully. 

He thrust his cigar between his teeth and settled back in his 
chair, chewing thoughtfully. For the fourth time within a 
month his men had come in with the story of a black dog which 
had frustrated a carefully planned police snare based on positive 
information of the plans of the crook world which seemed, just 
then, to have made the Sound city its Mecca. Each time, the 
dog had detected the hidden policemen and warned his pals with 
a cry, half howl, half moan, which, as one nerve-shaken officer 
said, “Fair made me blood turn cold.” 

Rentor’s bushy brows drew together as his mind concentrated 
on this—the strangest problem of his twenty years of police 


service. 

“Tt sounds like a hypo’s dream,” he muttered, “and yet. it 
must be true. I’ve got to land that dog.” 

His heavy lips parted in a grin. 

“What a whale of a story for the newspaper boys if we could 
catch this thief dog, take him into court, have him sentenced 
to death, and execute him publicly! That yarn would keep the 
pees in good humor with me for a month. T’ll do it! But 

ow?’ 

Ten minutes later, Larry Rentor turned the key in the door 


Black Dan 


of his office, took a-private ‘phone from a drawer’of his desk, 
and called a number. A nervous voice answered. 

“This is R.,” said the detective chief. “Meet me at the 
usual place on the hill at once... . What? .. . No excuses 
go. Meet me.” 

He hung up the ’phone without waiting for an answer. 

As Chief Rentor’s car stopped at the corner on the heights 
above the.city, a man, whose frightened backward glance re- 
vealed full knowledge of peril, stepped from a doorway and: leaped 
into the car, where he at once drew the curtains. 

“Nervous, eh, Shorty?” said Rentor scornfully. 

“Why wouldn’t I be?” ejaculated the newcomer, turning on 
his questioner with mingled hatred and fear. ‘You and your 
half-witted dicks and that cursed dog have put me where my 
life’s hanging by a thread. The Montana Kid knows one of us 
is stooling to you. If he ever suspects me—my funeral.” 

“T’ll get ’em all—the dog, too—the next job they try to pull.” 

“Not through me you won’t! I’m done.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not, Shorty McNutt. Have you forgotten 
you’re on parole from Walla Walla, with a twenty-year jolt hang- 
ing over you? I can take you down to headquarters now and 
you'll be in stripes to-morrow. You're going to do exactly what 
I tell you.” 

The ex-convict groaned. 

“Prison if I quit you. 
if I don’t——” 

“Cut out the hysterics!” interrupted Rentor relentlessly. 
“Here’s your orders: The Montana Kid will try another job 
in a night or two. When he does, you’ll tip me off again to the 
time and place. I’ll do the rest. There’ll be no bloomer this 
time. 

Their eyes met in a bitter conflict of will, and, after long 
seconds, Shorty McNutt’s glance wavered and fell. = - 

“T’m a fool fish who’s swallowed the hook,” he said. “T’ll 
go through for you once more, but, if you rumble this time, 
never again. Is that a bargain?” 

“Sure!” agreed Rentor contemptuously, as he slipped the 
handcuffs out of sight. “TI’ll get the whole mob—dog and all. 
There’ll “¢ no need for a next time. Who owns that dog?” 

aA gir 

“What’s her name?” 

“Nothing doing, Rentor. She’s not in on any of our jobs. 
She don’t belong with the mob. She lends us the dog for outside 
protection when we have something on. I hope you get him. 
He’s taken a dislike to me. So help me, Chief, I believe that 
dog knows!” 

“He won’t know anything when I’m done with him,” an- 
swered Rentor confidently. 


A bullet—sure as fate—from my pals 


Ill 


Boston BLACKIE and Marcia, called the “Marigold Girl,” 
sat opposite each other in Washoe Sam’s crook refuge. Their 
faces betrayed the seriousness of the point they discussed. 

“T can’t take a chance, Blackie,” the girl said. ‘Dan isn’t 
adog tome. He’s a person.” 

“T understand, and I don’t blame you. A dog like Black Dan 
is a person—a real pal.” 

“And Red Dan left him to me in trust. If a fault of mine 
cost that dog’s life, I’d never be able to face the man I’ve always 
loved—never—in heaven or hell.” 

Boston Blackie rose as if to leave her. 

“Only your own judgment should decide it, Marcia,” he said. 
“Matters like this are beyond outside advice.” 

“Then I’ll not risk him again.” 

With the girl’s words still on her lips, the room door opened 
and the Montana Kid entered. 

“Let us have him once more, Marcia,” he pleaded. “I’ve 
a ‘snitch’ in my mob. I admit that; but I’m going to locate 
him this time. As for Black Dan, I’ll protect him with my life. 
Just once more, Marcia.” 

The Marigold Girl hesitated. 

“Decide for me, Blackie,” she said, turning to him in per- 


ty. 

“T’ll not advise you, but I will second Montana’s promise,” 
answered Blackie. “I'll protect him as I would my best pal. 
If Black Dan goes out to-night, I’ll go, too, though money 
wouldn’t tempt me to mix in otherwise.” 

“Great! You’re on, Blackie!” cried the Montana Kid. 
“It’s mighty good of you to take a chance with such a bunch as 
mine 


“Pm doing it for the dog—only for him.” 
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DRAWS BY LSB CUNKEY 


h as ’ “Good old pal!" whispered Red Dan. “The coppers never got us, Danny. We fought ‘em, boy. fought ‘em together, and won out” 
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"seat rode a black dog, his nose held high as he sniffed the 
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“Then I consent. Dan goes this once, but never again if 
there’s trouble to-night,” conceded Marcia grudgingly. 

Again the door opened, and a man stood on the thres- 
hold. It was Shorty McNutt. 

“A ’phone for you, Montana,” he said apologetically. 

“From beneath the table came a low growl. Black Dan, 
crook dog, had pronounced judgment on McNutt. Alone 
of the four in the room, Boston RBleckie noticed the dog’s 
verdict—a dog trained by adead master to “ ’ware coppers.” 

McNutt, subservient in the ‘Presence of recognized superiors, 
hesitated a moment, then backed out and disappeared. 

“Did you hear that, Montana?” asked Blackie, his eyes 
on the dog’s bristling hair. 

“What?” inquired the “yegg” chief. 

“Nothing, perhaps,” replied Blackie hesitantly, “only—I’ll 
say this: There’s one man) I’ll watch to-night, and he’s 
Shorty McNutt.” 


IV 


Twice a touring car circled the block in which were located 
the offices of the Seattle Jewelry Company. On the front 


air. Five men left the car, and, one by one, slipped swiftly 
into the building in which the diamond concern was housed. 
The dog, vigilant as an army sentinel, remained outside. 

From out ‘of the darkness of the foggy night, eight police 
cars appeared, one by one, and ranged themselves crosswise 
over the four streets that gave access from the block where 
the safe-crackers were at work. Boston Blackie, with fingers 
sand-papered until the blood glowed beneath the skin, was 
kneeling before the big safe when a dog’s howl from the 
street stayed his hand. 

“Framed, again!” he cried. “Dan scents coppers. Let’s 
9 

© There was a curse fol’the Montana Kid, a prayer be- 
neath his breath from Shorty McNutt. The five men 
rushed out and piled into their touring car. The dog leaped 
upon the running-board, his neck hair bristling evilly. The 
car shot away into the night, and then; as the intervening 
police cars loomed into sight—standing end to end and 
blocking the street from curb to. curb—the machine in which 
Boston Blackie and his pals rode came to a quick standstill, 
its brakes shrieking. 

“Jobbed!” cried the chauffeur, as he glanced behind. “They’ve 
shut us off front, back, right, and left. This car is dead, boys. 
Every man for himself!” 

He drew a revolver and leaped from the marooned car. 

The newspapers described the revolver battle that followed. 
The policemen in ambuscade opened fire. The trapped crooks 


answered and sought escape through alleys and yards. Through-. 


out the fusillade of bullets, a dog howled moaningly. 

Two men fled to a fence shoulder-high. A police squad, 
with Detective Chief Larry Rentor at its head, pursued. As 
the men topped the fence, Rentor’s gun spat fire, and Boston 
Blackie fell. The Montana Kid turned, snapping an empty 
gun furiously, and then, realizing his impotence, fled. Blackie 
staggered to his feet and limped on painfully. A police detective 
leveled his gun at him at pointblank range. Before he could 
fire, a black shadow leaped at his arm, tearing it viciously, and 
sending the revolver hurtling to the ground. 

“The crook dog!” cried the policeman. “Get him—quick! 
He’s tearing my arm off!” . 

Larry Rentor’s empty gun descended on the dog, which, re- 


‘luctantly, it seemed, relaxed his hold on the officer’s arm and 


dropped with fglazed eyes and bleeding head. With all guns 
empty, the revolver battle was over. The fleeing crooks had 
vanished in the darkness, and further pursuit was fruitless. 

“What’s the net?” demanded Rentor of the men at his elbow. 

“One man hurt, sir,” returned a subordinate. “They’ve 
escaped, but there’s a wounded man among ’em.” 

“And they’ve left one more wounded man behind,” added a 
second officer. “Besides, we have their dog and their auto.” 

Larry Rentor stooped over the shaggy, inanimate body of 
Black Dan and smiled. 

“He’s worth any two of the others to me,” he ejaculated. 
“‘We’re winners, even if the rest of them did get away.” 

“There’s one lying in the yard, badly hurt,” volunteered a 
policeman. 

Rentor crossed to the side of the wounded crook and turned 
his flash-light on his face. It was Shorty McNutt. 

“This is where you’ve landed me—I might have known it,” 


Boston Blackie was kneeling before the big safe 


moaned the injured bandit, as he recognized the man who stooped 
over him. 

“Tt’s McNutt, a paroled convict. We've got him safe for a 
twenty-year jolt, anyway,” chuckled the chief. “And, besides, 
we’ve captured the dog. A fair night’s work, boys.” 

The morning papers “played up” the story witb particular 
stress on the capture of the crook dog, which now had recovered 
consciousness and was securely caged at police headquarters, 
where he showed his teeth at each approach of a blue-uniformed 
man. Larry Rentor, a master publicity-man—always tor his 
own ends—went home thoroughly content. He was more than 
half-heartedly sorry for his detective who lay wounded at a 
hospital, with Shorty McNutt moaning on a near-by cot as 
he eyed the officers who guarded him. To Shorty, his stool- 
pigeon, Rentor gave never a thought. 

In the morning, with the papers on the streets, the ‘phones 
became increasingly busy. Man after man and some women 
(none giving names or addresses) called up and threatened dire 
retaliation if Black Dan were harmed. 

Rentor cracked his knuckles, smiled, and gave the story of 
the crook-world’s desperate attempt to save its dog accomplice 
to the afternoon journals. 

That night, Rentor made public his purpose. On the morrow, 
he announced, he would take the now famous crook dog into 
court and have him condemned to execution. Another corking 
“story,” and not a paper neglected it. 

This news, it seemed, united the whole underworld in a cam- 
paign for the doomed dog. At Washoe Sam’s, a dozen men 
gathered in the room where Boston Blackie lay, a bullet-wound 
in his hip. 

Marcia, the Marigold Girl, with hands over her eves, was sobbing. 

“Don’t worry, little woman; they can’t get away with that,” 
said the hard-faced Montana Kid consolingly. ‘There is no law 
against man or dog either hating a copper or howling at one 
That’s all Black Dan’s done, except to tear one bull’s sleeve. I 
chip in two hundred and fifty to hire the best ‘mouthpiece in 
town to save Marcia’s dog. Who’s next?” 

In a moment, five hundred dollars lay in the pool. 
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when a dog's howl from the street stayed his hand. 


“T’m afraid Rentor won’t let him go,” said Blackie from his 
bed. “There’s no harm in trying, but no lawyer in the city of 
Seattle can save that dog if my guess is right.” 

Marcia moaned as if Dan’s threatened fate and her own 
were one. 

“T never should have let him take this chance,” she sobbed. 
“Red Dan’s last words were: “Treat my dog right. He’s my pal.’ 
Boys, Grogan’s curse will be on us all if we don’t save Black 
Dan. He loved Dan. We must—we will—save him,” she 
finished, with savage determination. 

“We'll try out the lawyer first,” growled the Montana Kid. 
“If that don’t work—well, I’m ready for anything. We'll all 
go the limit for that dog. Red Grogan was right, Marcia. He’s 
a pal any man can be proud of. I say, let’s stick to save him, 
no matter what chances we have to take. Is it a bet, boys?” 

Not a voice was missing in the chorus of approval. 


V 


“BrincG in the prisoner, Bailiff.” 

They brought in Black Dan. 

He was in a padlocked cage of heavy wire netting. His wounded 
head was clotted heavily with blood; he was panting for want of 


-water, but, in the presence of the crowd he knew was largely of 


enemies, his eyes glared defiantly and, without a pause, he kept 
up his low growling as he saw and scented the uniforms he hated. 

From a seat close by the railing, Marcia. rose and stooped over 
the cage, speaking gently and sorrowfully, as a mother might to 
her injured child. Black Dan’s tail thumped the bottom of his 
cage feebly. 

With a glance toward the busy reporters, the young prosecutor 
rose and addressed the court. 

“This—er—defendant is charged with being an outlaw, your 
Honor,” he said. “Four times he has warned his masters, a band 
of crooks, and enabled them to escape the police. He interfered 
last night. with a policeman who was in the act of shooting down 
a safe-cracker. He is a menace to the community—a dangerous 
menace. I shall ask your Honor to authorize his execution.”’ He 


“Framed again!” he cried, 


“Dan scents coppers. Let's go!" 


smiled across the table toward Lionel Farrell, attorney at law 
and specialist in the intricacies of the criminal code. “I note ~ 
that the prisoner does not lack eminent counsel,” he added, smil- 
ing, and with a wave of his hand toward Farrell. “We're ready 
with our evidence. Call Detective Riordan.” 

One after another, the detectives whom he had foiled related 
Black Dan’s crimes. They told of his uncanny instinct for 
divining their presence and described the plaintive, high-pitched 
howl of warning with which he warned his crook pals. The last 
witness told of the leap in the dark which had dislodged from 
his hand the gun that contained the bullet meant for Boston 
Blackie—though the policeman was ignorant of the name of the 
man he would have shot. 

“That seems sufficient,” said the‘prosecutor confidently. “We 
ask your Honor to order this dog’s execution at the public pound 
to-morrow morning.” 

Farrell pleaded for his client. He argued there was no law pro- 
scribing the dog’s obvious dislike of the police. He contended a 
dog may howl without meriting death. He insisted that even 
the attack on the officer must be held to be meritorious rather 
than damning. 

“It is proof,” he said, “of his absolute, though possibly mis- 
taken, loyalty to those he serves. I submit to your Honor.that 
there is no law that supports the prosecutor’s demand for the 
death of this most unusual dog. They say he is a menace to this 
community. If so, the woman who owns him stands ready to 
take him out of Seattle at once.” 

“Tdo! I will, Judge!” the Marigold Girl offered, with a depth 
of feeling that hushed the court-room. 

But the judge, who had read the newspapers, knew what was 
expected of him. He condemned Black Dan to death on the 
following morning. 

“He’s a vicious brute. That, if nothing else, justifies his death,” 
he said. 

“No, no, your Honor!” pleaded Marcia distractedly. 
them open the cage and see him fondle my hand.” J 

“Don’t touch that padlock!” cried the prosecutor, leaping to 
his feet. ‘The police have received a hundred threats om this 
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dog’s crook masters would kidnap him from their custody. We'll - 
take no chances of an escape.” j ; 

“T reaffirm my verdict,” said the judge, with finality. “Next 
case.” 


VI 


At Washoe Sam’s, the crook council of defense was in session. 

“T knew it,” said Blackie, when the verdict was told him. 
“Whether Farrell’s law is right or wrong, Rentor’s publicity 
campaign has damned our dog.” 

Marcia paced the room, white-faced, with nervous fingers clasp- 
ing and unclasping, in an agony of sorrow and grief. 

“‘Oh, oh—it must not be!” she pleaded desperately. 

“Let’s send her out to the pound,” suggested the Montana Kid. 
“T never saw a dog-catcher yet who couldn’t be bought. We'll 
send Marcia out with another five hundred to buy Black Dan’s 
life. A dog-catcher who wouldn’t take five hundred—well, he 
ain’t human.” 

“Tt’s worth trying, but I’m afraid it won’t work”—from 
Blackie. “Rentor is too wise not to guess we’ll try something 
like that.” 

“Let me go. It’s the one chance that’s left!” cried Marcia. 


It was two hours before she returned, paler, more distressed, 
more utterly despondent. 

“‘Hopeless—absolutely hopeless,” she reported. ‘There are 
a_ half-dozen policemen there guarding him. The place is. full 
of reporters. The pound-keeper wouldn’t even let me talk to 
him. But he did let me see my poor dog—while the photo- 
graphers snapped my picture. Boys,” she continued brokenly, 
“the dog knows. When the coppers are near, he growls as de- 
fiantly as ever.. I was alone with him for only a moment, and he 
looked up straight into my face. I saw what was in his eyes. 
It was understanding of what they will do to him, and determina- 
tion to: die game. ».He wasn’t blaming me or any of you—I 
could:read: that in my dog’s eyes plainer than if he had spoken. 
Poor old loyal Dan! Boys, isn’t there some way out?” 

The Montana Kid sprang to his feet and banged his revolver 
fiercely upon the table. 

“Whether there are none or a hundred coppers watching that 
dog,” he cried, “I’ll head a mob to go out there and take him 
away from them! Who’s with me?” 

Every man in the room but Boston Blackie volunteered. 

“Wait!” protested Blackie. “To go out there and try to rush 
that bunch of policemen—you can gamble Rentor has anticipated 
something of the sort, too—means wholesale murder. You boys 
will kill some coppers, and they will kill some of you. Killing’s 
a bad business, boys, and, besides, the chances are a hundred 
to one you wouldn’t get Dan, anyway. Brains are better am- 
munition than bullets. Let’s try strategy. Have you two fast 
motors, Kid? Good! Here’s my plan.” 
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BLAck DaN lay in the pound-man’s cage with his head upon 
his fore paws, but never for an instant did his eyes close nor 
lose their watchfulness. In the outer office, where the police 
guards and reporters were keeping the death-watch, came 
the sound of laughter. 

The pound-man, in the réle of chief executor, was explain- 
ing how he planned to get Dan from his cage to the asphyxiation- 
box without danger to himself. 

“We'll give him the gas just at daybreak. That’s the time 
i judge said, and this job has to be a lawful execution—eh, 


“That four-flushing bunch that threatened to take their dog 
away from us have found their feet are frozen,” a policeman 
remarked. “Too bad they didn’t come. We’d——” 

There was a terrific explosion across the street. The sound of 
splintering woodwork and breaking glass brought the death- 
watchers to their feet. The policemen sprang to the door. 

“The creamery’s safe!’ cried the sergeant in command. 
“They’ve blown out half the front wall and the safe door is in 
the middle of the street. Come on, boys; let’s get ’em!” 

The whole party, with drawn guns, rushed out, bent upon 
intercepting the marauders. For the first time since his capture, 
Black Dan, the crook dog, was unguarded. 

Hardly had the keepers of the death-watch crossed the thres- 


Black Dan 


hold of their office when the rear door opened and three men, 
all masked, entered. 

“T wonder where they’ve got him,” said the leader. “We.want 
to work fast.” 

“T hear him,” whispered Idaho Slim happily. “Quick work 
now, boys!” } 

In a second, the trio were before the door of Black Dan’ 
cage. Slim drew out a bunch of master-keys as he glanced at 
the padlock. 

“Easy stuff, boys!” he said. 

Within three seconds, the padlock fell to the floor, the door 
was open, and Black Dan leaped to the side of his friends, a free 
dog. Each stooped to stroke his head. 

“We came to get you, Danny my boy,” said Slim. “Well, 
thanks to Boston Blackie’s fireworks, we done it. Let’s go.” 

In an alleyway, a half-block down the street, a car with lights 
out was waiting. The dog was the first to reach it. He sprang 
to the side of the woman who sat behind the wheel. 

“Danny! Oh, Danny!” she cried, throwing her arms about him 
as she pressed him to her breast. “I’ve prayed for this as I 
never prayed before. We're going to live square, Danny my 
dog—square and safe—on a little farm in the Blue Mountains.” 


Vili 


Srx policemen, entering the offices of the creamery opposite 
the pound, found a scene of utter devastation. The front door 
was blown away; the great plate-glass windows were in frag: 
ments, and in the street beyond the sidewalk lay what had been 
the door of a safe. The safe itself, toppled over backward by the 
irresistible force of the explosion of nitroglycerin, lay upon the 
floor, a ruin. Beneath it, pinned down, was a man. 

In a second, handcuffs were on his wrists, and the six police- 
men, uniting their strength, had lifted the wrecked strong box from 
his crushed leg. Then the sergeant flashed a light in his face. 

“Boston Blackie!” he cried exultantly. “Well, well—this 
is good news! We’ve been a long time trying to get you, Blackie, 
but we’ve sure got you right now. What did you try to do? 
You almost wrecked the block. For once, Blackie, expert though 
you are, you must have miscalculated the strength of your 
‘soup. 

Blackie looked up, smiled faintly, with lips contorted by pain. 

“As usual, I did exactly what I planned to do, Mulcahey,” 
he corrected. “I wanted a voice even you coppers couldn't 
help hearing. I gave this box precisely the charge I planned 
to. But my leg was hurt when I came in here, and, when the 
safe fell, I couldn’t move quickly enough to get out from under. 
That’s how you happened to get me.” 

“‘Where’s your pals?” asked the officer suspiciously. “I know 
you didn’t try this stunt alone.” 

“Gone where you won’t get him,” answered the cracksman 
faintly. “I ouly had one. It took six of you to lift that safe. 
He couldn’t do it alone, and I told him to go and leave me, though 
he would have stayed and given you a battle if I had said so.” 

“You fellows didn’t get much for your night’s work,” Mul- 
cahey ejaculated, as he spied scattered rolls of torn money 
lying about the floor. 


“We got all we came for,” answered Blackie, as the far-away }. 


roar of Marcia’s speeding motor-car caught his ear. 

“What’s that?” inquired the officer curiously. 

“The life of a pal who has been loyal and right all his life.” 

“4 pal?? Who?” quiried the policeman, still completely 
perplexed. 

“Black Dan, the dog. He’s gone, and none of you will ever 
lay hands on him again if I know the girl who owns him.” 

The exultant grin on the faces of the policemen slowly faded 
as they comprehended. One of them rushed across the street 
and was back in an instant. ; 

“Sure enough—the dog’s gone!’’ he cried. 

One of the reporters stepped forward and stared into Boston 
Blackie’s face incredulously. 

“Do you mean to tell us you pulled this solely to save that 
dog?” he asked. “Do you mean to say you took a chance of 
doing the twenty years they’ll surely give you at Walla Walla 
for his sake alone?” 

“That’s it,” said Blackie. “Men do time for many things, 
~ the best of them is for the sake of a pal—a pal like Black 

an.’ 

Then he fainted. 


Next month, The Water-Cross, the story of Blackie in Walla Walla Penitentiary—and of the efforts to rescue him. 
. We think it is the best of all the Boston Blackie stories. 
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Trailing 
Arbutus 


By Frederic 


Arnold Kummer 


Illustrated by 
W. D. Stevens 


HE woman at the boudoir desk read over the letter 
she had just written. Through the open window 
came the distracting sweetness of an April day. 

She was a woman close to thirty, with that ex- 
quisite roundness of form which so often comes as a realization 
of the subtle promise of eighteen. Rebellious fires leaped in her 
warm gray eyes; a flagrant color swept her cheeks, as though 
in response to the riotous call of spring outside her windows. 
Beneath the filmy silk of her negligée, her bosom rose and fell 
with tremulous eagerness. Clearly the task upon which she 
was engaged had stirred her deepest emotions. 

The letter was very short. 
HERBERT: 
Thanks for the flowers. I assume they came from you. 
very nice of you to remember me. 
Sincerely yours, 


It was 
HELEN LIPPMAN. 


The woman laid the letter on the desk and turned to a white 
cardboard box that stood on a low seat beside her. Within 
the turned-back folds of tissue-paper glowed ‘a great pink mass 
of trailing arbutus, filling the room with the tender fragrance of 
spring. She drew the blossoms lovingly from their nest and 
buried her flaming cheeks in their cool sweetness. A certain 
quivering of her shoulders betrayed the sobs she strove to hide. 
Suddenly, with a swift movement, she unlocked one of the draw- 


Clearly the task- upon which she was 
engaged had stirred her 
deepest emotions 


ers of the desk, and taking from it a carved-ivory, box, drew back 
the lid. Within, upon some letters, lay eight sprigs of arbutus, 
faded and dry, yet preserving a brave show of color in spite of 
their long confinement. 

She placed them in a little row before her, eight mile-stones, 
each marking a spent year. Then she kissed them one by one, 
very reverently, and added a ninth from the bunch at her side. 

In a corner of the desk lay another letter, made up of many 
closely written pages. The woman picked it up and began to 
read it, her eyes glowing. 


“DEAREST: 
“T have been writing you this letter for many days, yet, even as 
I write it, I have a feeling that I shall never send it to yon. Per- 
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haps I am writing it only because the spring has got into my 
veins, the piping of Pan into my heart. He piped very loudly, 
very sweetly for us, once upon a time, my dear. In the end, I 
shall probably send you another letter, a lie, Herbert, quite in 
keeping with my whole life, which is also a lie, although you do 
not knowit. Shall I let you know it? That is the question which 
has torn me to shreds for many days. 

“There are so many things you do not know about me, that 
you have never even suspected, in spite of the fact that you once 
told me you knew my inmost thoughts. You never did, Her- 
bert. No man ever knows a woman’s inmost thoughts: no 
man ever should know them, and, for that reason, I shall prob- 
ably never send you this letter. 

“When I first met you, down there in the Carolina hills—it 
seems impossible that it could have been eight years ago—I was 
very hungry for love. Indeed, I need hardly tell you that, since 
you sensed my hunger at once. But what would you say if I 
were to tell you that I am equally hungry now—more so, in fact, 
since I have had love and lost it. Perhaps, were I to tell you 
that, you would say that Iam a bad woman. Am I, I wonder? 
I do not know. 

“Tt was two years before I met you that my father’s money 
matters became so involved. We were traveling abroad then, 
spending eighty thousand dollars a year. I have told you, I 
think, how splendidly generous my father was, how loyally he 
trusted those with whom he had left the management of his 
affairs. He was the sort of man who believes in people, in their 
sincerity, their honesty of purpose. I have always hoped that 


I might be like him in that, in spite of the fact that those qualities: 


cost him both his fortune and his life. 

“When we came back to America after the crash, he worked 
hard to save something from the wreck, but he failed. I think it 
killed something: within him—his pride, perhaps. Then he died, 


very suddenly, from heart-failure, and left nothing. My mother . 


had a small income of her own, five thousand dollars a year. 
Think of the tragedy Pit; for she.had been accustomed to spend 
eighty! She did«tiot know how to live on five thousand a year. 
She did her best, but there were always endless bills. At times, 
she would sit and look at me in a queer, helpless sort of way, 
and I knew she was hoping I would marry some man with money 
and get us out of our difficulties. We went down to that little 
health resort in North Carolina, not because there was anything 
the matter with us, although mother was always on the point 
of a nervous, breakdown when the bills came in, but because 
smart people came there at certain times of the year, and she 
hoped that among them I might find a rich husband. I had youth 
and beauty and charm, and I was being offered for sale, although, 
if anyone had suggested such a thing to mother, she would 
have been very indignant and denied it. So we went there to 
meet smart people—we who had nothing left with which to be 
smart—and we stayed there, because we could not get away. 
Then I met you. 

“T honestly believe, Herbert, that if I had mot met you then, you 
would never have amounted to anything at all—would never 
have made anything of your wonderful talents. Perhaps it was 
just to help you that I was born. I know that I brought into 
your life a breath of the great outside world—the world you had 
never seen—the existence of which you hardly even suspected. 
‘You were so young—younger, even, than I was. And you loved 
me—desperately, with all your young soul, because, perhaps, 
I was older than you were, and had lived. And I came to love 
you. A new, a wonderful feeling grew in1.y heart. That first 
night, when you kissed me, in the shadow of the great trembling 
pines, I was trembling, too—trembling for your kisses—and yet 
my heart was very quiet, very serene. I knew that a wonderful, 
a beautiful thing had come to me. I did not think of my arms 
about your neck, of my heart against your heart. I thought 
of you, of your future, the pity of it that, with all your splendid 
talents, you were buried in that forest of the dead. I resolved 
to give you the help I knew I could give you. I felt infinitely 
older, more experienced—almost like a mother. It is that way 
when a woman really loves. 

“‘How can I ever forget that first evening? I was very silent. 
Perhaps you may remember, since you spoke of it at the time, 
and asked me over and over to tell you that I loved you. Dear 
boy—if you could only have known that it was because I did 
love you so that I was so silent, so afraid! 

“When you went away, I could have torn out my heart and 
laid it at your feet, would it have made your pathway any easier. 
I loved you with every fiber of my soul—no one in the world will 
ever love you more. Then came the great bunch of arbutus 
that you, in your sweet madness, had gathered in the hills. I 


Trailing Arbutus 


knew, of course, that you had no money to buy me what your 
love demanded—the whole world as my footstool you would 
have given me that day. And so you went out into the great, 
kind woods, and with your feverish hands gathered the arbutus 
and sent the great, glowing bunch to me. [I held it close to my 


breast and wondered what life had to offer you and me more™@* 


than it had already given. 

“The two years that followed, there and in New York, were a 
splendid, a glorious dream. I did not tell you, as the months 
slipped by, that my poor mother, with her five thousand a year, 
was sinking more and more hopelessly into debt with each passing 
day. She had even been obliged to pawn her jewels—the things 
that my father had given her. That is the real poverty. 

“Then my husband came. I do not think I could have married 
him had I not disliked him so much. If there had been any faint 
suggestion of love, even of liking, for him, I should have compared 
him to you and hated him. But he was far too different for that. 
I married him as I might have taken a position to work, because 
I saw no other way out. 


“Do you remember the night I came to you and told you about ~ 
it—told you that he had proposed to me, and asked your ad-~ 


vice? He had spoken to me that very evening, and I sent him 
away, telling him that I had a headache and would give him his 
answer next day. He went, smiling confidently. How I hated 
that confident smile! I sat waiting until the click of the door 
told’ me that he had gone, and then I sprang to my feet, half 
mad, threw on my things, and rushed to you. I knew that I 
was going to ask you what I should do, and equally well I knew 
what you would tell me—to marry him. With your fifteen 
dollars a week, you could do nothing else. I knew you would 
tell me to marry him, and yet I wanted to hear you say it, hoping 
against every particle of hope in my heart that you would claim 
me for your own, would demand that I live in a garret with you 
and cook your meals rather than give myself to a man I did 
not love. If you had said that to me, I would have adored it, 
for I loved you; but there was my mother to be considered, 
crushed as she was beneath her burden of debt. And Mr. 
Lippman was worth over two millions. I knew then that he 
longed for me. When I touched his cheek, his hand, he trembled, 
You see, I had tried it deliberately, wondering what I would do 
when he reached out his eager arms for me. That is not a 
pleasant thing for a woman to contemplate—especially a woman 
who loves some one else. I did not like the idea. The very 
thought of it revolted me. And yet I told you nothing of all 
this when I came to you that night. I merely said, ‘Shall I 
marry him?’ 

“You see, I had my poor mother to think of. And you, my 
dear, in spite of the fact that you had responded so wonderfully 
to my inspiration, in spite of the fact that your ambitions were 
glowing, could offer me nothing but—your love. And my mother 
owed over fifty thousand dollars. It was a difficult situation, 
was it not? I was for sale. What else could Ido? That night 
you advised me to accept him. I watched you as you said it. 
I have wondered ever since that you could have spoken the 
terrible words so calmly. 

“T gave him his answer, and went to him shivering. 

“TI think he loved me—as such a man would love. He said 
that I was gorgeous. Some queer vitality in me drew him like 
a magnet, left him helpless. And yet, my dear, although we have 


been married over six years, I have never been able to overcome — 


my dislike for him. 

‘“‘In.a way, I hate him, and yet he belongs to me, and as you 
once very rightly said, it is my nature to care for that which 
is mine. No doubt it arises from a sense of duty. It was the 
same feeling toward my mother that caused me to sacrifice my- 
self as I did, in order that I might take care of her. I feel that 
way toward him. Heis my husband. He has been true to me, 
as I have been true to him, during all these years. Never once, 
in all that time, have I failed to see a flame in his eyes when he 
looks at me. It is not love. God, how terrible it is to be desired! 
Just desired, without, at the same time, being loved! When 
you looked at me, the flame in your eyes was a holy one. It 
spoke to my soul—not to my body. 

“For eight years, you have sent me, on the anniversary of that 
wonderful morning: when you tore yourself from my arms, a 
bunch of trailing arbutus. I know what it has meant to you, 
to get it, here in the city, so far from the great, quiet woods. 
During all those years I have loved you, longed for you, wanted 
you, been faithless to my husband in my thoughts of you, and 
yet I have never let you knowit. When you advised me to marry 
him, it seemed that things might go on as they had been before. 


_ It would have been no more difficult, perhaps, to have deceived — 


| 


my husband than it had been, during those two wonderful 
years, to deceive my mother. And yet, when the time came, I 
could not doit. I have made him a true wife. I must be honest 
with you. During all the years of my married life, I have had 
but one thought—to tear the memory of you from my heart, 
in spite of the suffering it must cause me, and—I have been un- 
able to doit. . 

“Now, as the anniversary of our first April day approaches, 
I feel within me a terrible weakness. I have heard of your splen- 
did success. I feel that I had a part in it. And I want to see 
you. I want to talk to you—to be with you. My mother, as 
you-doubtless know, died two years ago. I am alone—so very 
much alone, I am not sure that I can bear it. I have nothing 
to live for but my duty to my husband, It seems so little. And 
yet, if I do not continue to do my duty to him, I am indeed a 


.bad woman.. I know that, and, because I do know it, I shall 


“And you loved me—desperately, with all your young soul, because, perhaps, I was older than you were, and had lived” 


probably throw this mad letter into the fire, along with all the 
little sprigs of arbutus, in spite of the fact that they have been, 
each year, the most important happening of my life. I wonder 
if you will send me a bunch this April. You have never failed 
yet. Ishould feel better, I think, if you did fail, for then I should 
know that you had forgotten, that you no longer cared. 

“Tf Isend you this letter, telephone to me—come tome. Know 
that I cannot live another day—another hour—without you. 
And if I do not send it to you, you will know nothing, and I shall 
continue to be.a good woman. A good woman! God! 

“This is madness. You must never read this letter. You must 
never know of it. And yet, it you were here now, I would put 
my arms about your neck and kiss you until I was faint from the 
joy of it. 

‘ “Do you know the legend of the trailing arbutus, my dear— 
the old Indian legend? When the maiden, Spring, walks thang 
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the forest, the flowers blossom beneath her feet. Spring has 
walked through my heart to-day, and left it sweet with blooms 
—arbutus blooms. Will you not come and gather them?” 


The woman finished reading the second letter. For a long 


time she sat gazing at the pages before her, tears trembling on her - 


hot cheeks. Then she picked up the note she had written so 
short a time before and read that. 

“What a lie—what a cheap contemptible lie!” she exclaimed. 
“Thanks for the flowers. It was very nice of you to remember 
me.’”’ She rested her cheeks against her hands and gazed through 
‘the open window. The day was very warm and still. ‘‘ Trailing 
arbutus,” she whispered, ‘‘twined about my heart.” With a 
quick movement, she crushed the note in her fingers and dropped 
it into the waste-basket. 

Then she took the longer letter from the desk, thrust it into 
an envelop, and addressed ‘it. 

“Send this by messenger,” she told the servant who came in 
answer toherring. “‘Atonce. Heneed not wait for an answer.” 

When the maid had gone, she threw herself into a chair and lay 
staring at the budding trees outside her window for quite half 
an hour. 

Suddenly she rose and took the bunch of arbutus from the box, 
blaming herself for her thoughtlessness in not having placed it 
in water before. An envelop, hidden beneath the mass of blos- 
soms, fell to the floor. With an eager cry, she tore it open. < 
My Dear HELEN: 


This is the last time that I shall remind you of a certain very won- 
derful April morning. I was married last Friday. 


The note fluttered, unheeded, from the woman’s nerveless fin- 
gers. She gavea faint cry, for 
her hurt was very deep. Then 
she rang furiously at. the bell. 


She realized that this girl was deter- 
mined to know the contents of the 
letter. It was unthinkable. 

She sank into a chair 


Arbutus 


“Yes, madame,” the quiet-voiced maid told her; ‘‘the mes- 
senger left nearly half an hour ago.” 

A sudden pallor crept into the woman’s face. She tore the 
negligée from her rounded shoulders and began to dress with 
frantic haste. 

‘A taxi-cab—at once!” she cried. ‘And get me my hat— 
the one with the squirrel trimmings—quick!” 

She had reached the entrance to the studio-building and rung 
his bell before she quite knew what she meant todo. There was 
but one impulse in her mind—to recover the letter she had writ- 
ten before he had had an opportunity to read it, before—ghastly 
thought !—his wife had had that opportunity. She had laid bare 
her soul—she, the wife of a man who trusted her, believed in 
her. Truly the madness of spring must have crept into her 
veins to cause her to do such a thing. 

The big studio room was very silent when she swept in. A 
woman opened the door—a sweet-faced girl, very lovely in a youth- 
ful, almost childish way. She stood regarding her visitor ques- 
tioningly.. The desk near the window, with its typewriter holding 
a half-finished letter, showed what her occupation had been. 

“No,” she said; “Mr. Leslie is not in. He.had an early ap- 
pointment with his publishers. I do not expect him back before 
noon.” 

The woman glanced down at the table which occupied the cen- 
ter of the room. There was a letter lying upon it—her letter. 
It was almost within her reach. . 

“T sent Mr. Leslie a note a short while ago. I—I want to get 
it back. It—it is not important, now.” She smiled at the 
secretary, wondering if a ten-dollar bill might not make the mat- 
ter easier. ‘‘ You won’t mind if I take it?” Her hand went out 
toward the envelop lying so temptingly before her. 

The girl regarded her with unsmiling eyes. 

“You must ask Mr. Leslie about that,” she said. ‘I could 
not allow you to take any letters until he had seen-them.” 

“But—it is mine—I wrote it myself.” % 

“How do I know that?” The girl’s manner was far from en- 
couraging. ‘You had better wait,” she said. 

“But I assure you it is not important. Mr. Leslie is an old 
friend of mine. He would want me to have back my letter.” 

““Then you must ask him for it yourself.” 

“You are his secretary?” 

“Yes.” The girl nodded gravely. 

“Tf I were to give you ten dollars—twenty—”’ Helen Lippman 
fingered her purse. 

“Tf the letter is as important as that,” the girl said, a frown grow- 
ing on her smooth forehead, 
“T am quite sure that Mr. 
Leslie would want to see it.” 

“You are astonishingly de- 
voted to his interests,”’ Mrs. 
Lippman remarked, not with- 
out a certain feeling of jeal- 
ousy. 

“Naturally. I am his 
wife.” The girl’s eyes 
smoldered; a faint color 
came into her cheeks. 
are you?” 

The older woman drew 
back with a quick intake 
of her breath. Her eyes 
grew wide with fear. Who 
was she? Who, indeed? 
She drew her furs about 
her shoulders and shiv- 
ered, in spite of the 
warmth of the day. 

“TJ—I am an old friend 
—that is all. TI assure 
you that it will be better 
for all concerned if you give me 
back my letter. When I wrote it, 
I did not know that Mr. Leslie 
had been married. Now that I 
do know it—— 

‘How did you come to know it?” the 
girl asked quietly. 

The question was a difficult one to 
answer. Certainly the sending of the 
arbutus could not be mentioned. Mrs. 
Lippman took refuge in a question of 
her own. (Concluded on page 100) 
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Oriental 


Japanese soldiers at mess at a station on the Transsiberian Railway 


[rritants 


Some observations by Kenneth L. Roberts, who was in 


Siberia with the American forces and knows what he’s talking about 


PWARD of five thousand miles from the United States 
on the Pacific side there is a large blue squash. It is 
about nine hundred miles long and about four hundred 
miles wide; and on maps it is labeled: “ Japan Sea.” 

One side of the squash is Japan; the other side is Korea and 
Siberia. Japan, as is well known, is inhabited by the Japanese. 
Korea is inhabited, singularly enough, by Koreans; but Japan 
has recently become the owner of Korea through a clever bit 
of treaty-breaking, and the Koreans are well interlarded with 
Japanese soldiers, who are very free with their bayonets when 
the Koreans don’t please the Japanese military idea of what 
is what. Siberia is inhabited rather sparsely by Russians. It 
is the only part of the great blue squash that isn’t entirely 
controlled by Japan. 

Japan, however, has never developed the habit of overlooking 
anything. If there is anything in sight, Japan displays an un- 
canny speed in getting to it and looking it over and swallowing 
it with convulsive movements of the Adam’s apple. Back in 
1918, the Bolsheviks began to create disturbances on the Siberian 
section of the great blue squash; and Japan didn’t overlook it. 
According to her custom, she wanted to examine the disturbed 
section, and swallow it if possible. At first, there was objection 
on the part of Japan’s allies; but finally an agreement was 
reached whereby all the allies should send soldiers to Siberia. 
According to the understanding, Japan and America were to 
send an equal number of men; but in some strange and unac- 
countable manner there was a great mix-up in the number of m 


that the two nations finally sent. The Americans sent slightly 
over seven thousand. But the Japanese did not stop ai seven 
thousand. Nor at seventeen thousand. They must have got 
quite beaddled and betuddled; for when the dust finally cleared 
away, there were over seventy thousand Japanese soldiers 
clumping hither and yon over the surface of eastern Siberia in 
their quaint, stolid, unemotional Japanese way. 


Before going any further, there are two points which I wish 
to make clear. 

For one thing, there are two parties in Japan—the military 
party and the anti-military party. The anti-military party, 
which at present is in control ot Japanese politics, likes the 
United States and Americans, and is apparently eager to co- 
operate with the United States. The military party, however, 
has about as much love for us as a lap-dog would have for a 
severe whipping. Whatever I have to say against the Japanese 
is directed against the military party, which condones a Japanese 
army that appears to be thoroughly Prussianized, 

For another thing, being a resident of the Atlantic Coast, I 
had listened with bored tolerance to the wild outcry against 
the Japanese which ever and anon arose from the Pacific 
Coast. And when, because of a shortage of coal and the im- 
minence of a typhoon, our transports edged in toward the jagged 
mountain peaks of northern Japan and dropped us among the 

panese for a week, I understood less than ever the objections of 
Pacific Coasters to them. They were affable and polite = hos- 
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pitable. In many ways they showed that they liked 
Americans, and that they were proud of the fact that 
the Americans and the Japanese were, as they put it, 
“to fight together in Siberia.” Of course, when an 
American who speaks nothing 

but English attempts to learn 

the inner feelings of a Japanese seit 
who speaks nothing but Japa- 
nese, the information which he is 
able to collect won’t be sufficient 
to enable him to write a very 
long book on the subject. But 
even from the Japanese who 
couldn’t speak English one could 
gather that the American army 
was welcome in Japan and that 
its component parts were highly 
esteemed. 

When the Americans dealt with Japanese 
civilians who could speak English, the deal- 
ings were almost invariably enveloped in 
a distinct atmosphere of urbanity and 
friendliness. For example, another Amer- 
ican officer and I were holding fruitless 
conversation with the proprietor 
of a Japanese curio shop on the 
first day of our arrival in Japan. 
Just as we were on the verge of 
giving up in despair, two young 
Japanese pushed their way 
through the crowd we had attracted 
and offered their services. They were 
students at a local college, and their 
names were Y. Mino and G. Matzu- passe 
moto. They had learned their Eng- Svc” 


; 


lish out of English grammars which had 
carelessly neglected to include most. of 
the words and phrases common to the 
conversation of the rising American 
generation, but they could get along 
famously with any American who con- 
versed slowly and distinctly. 

Y. Mino and G. Matzumoto attached 
themselves to us for five solid days. 
Whenever we entered a curio shop or a 
silk store or a cloisonné: factory, they 
would deliver themselves of a few terse 
but heartfelt remarks in choice Japanese, 
and the proprietor would immediately 
grin broadly, bow so low that his close- 
cropped hair would make a musical 
rustling against the straw matting, and 
turn over his establishment to us for the 
rest of the day. They took us to restaurants 
and ordered our meals for us—meals which con- 
sisted almost entirely of fish, raw bamboo shoots, 
raw fish, cooked bamboo shoots, cooked fish, 
fancy bamboo shoots, fancy fish, and seven or 
eight courses of just plain fish. They insisted 
that we have geisha girls to sing for 
us and play to us and dance for us and 
pour our sake for us; and they spent 
hours in brooding over the geisha- 
charts which hang in every large 
Japanese restaurant, so that they 
could select for us the geisha who 
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Officers of 
the Thirty-first 
Infantry, American 
forces, at mess while 
on a hike in Siberia 


would prove most talented, 
beautiful, and amiable. We 
had many pleasant memories 
of Japan, but none more 
pleasant than those of Y. 
Mino and G. Matzu- 
moto. And our sin- 
cere liking for them, 

I do not hesitate to 
say, was balanced by 
their sincere liking 
for us. 

On the night that 
we sailed from 
Japan, the mayor of 
the city and the lead- 
ing business men 
gave a large and 
sumptuous banquet 
for the officers on our 
two transports. The 
banquet-hall was 
tastefully furnished 
with acres of straw 
matting and countless 
cushions; but of tables 
and chairs there was 
no trace. After we had got our- 
selves out of our boots, in accord- 
ance with Rule No. 1 of the 
Japanese rules for indoor etiquette, 
we paddled around in our stocking 
feet and sat ourselves down cross- 
legged on the cushions and offered 
up a silent but heartfelt prayer 

- that our knees wouldn’t crack open. 

The mayor and a large concourse of Japanese bankers and 
shipping magnates and merchants sat cross-legged among us, 
and there was much hilarity and good fellowship. 

During the banquet, all was wassail in the great hall, so to 
speak. The geishas—in the matter of whom our hosts had done 
themselves proud, for there was one for each American and one 
for each Japanese—brought in the food, course by course— 


Each guest at the banquet given in Japan for the 
American officers leaving for Siberia had 
a geisha to entertain him 


‘sers of the Western world, padded down 


now a course 
of cooked fish, 
and now a course of 
raw fish. Sometimes 
the cooked fish and the raw fish 
alternated, and sometimes three 
or four raw-fish courses would 
be delivered in succession. 
As each geisha delivered the 
food to her charge, she 
would kneel before 
him, now pattering 
excitedly in Japanese, 
and again instructing 
her charge, if he hap- 
pened to be an Amer- 


ican, in the 
intricate 
mechanism of the 
chop-stick. 
There were 
speeches, of 
course. The Jap- 
anese mayor, who, 
with his_ inter- 
preter, were the only Japanese wearing 
the formal frock coat and lavender trou- 


to the end of the room in his gray-stock- 
inged feet and made an impassioned 
address, which was duly translated by 
his interpreter. (Continued on page 112) 
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E effect of the 

war has been the 
change in the mental 
attitude of .women— 
especially of young 
women, and more es- 
pecially still of women 
who came into direct 
contact with the hor- 
rors of war. Robert 
W. ‘Chambers has 
sensed this, and is 
presenting the prob- 
lem in this novel. 


The Crimson Tid 


XVI 


Synopsis of the Earlier Instalments 


yn would be the reaction of the horrors of warfare on a highly 
sensitive nature? One answer to this question will be found in 
the case of Palla Dumont, a Connecticut girl who was companion 
to the Grand Duchess Marie, of Russia, and was an eye-witness of the 
murder of the imperial family. Although deeply religious, this event 
causes Palla to lose completely her faith in the guidance of the world 
by a benevolent deity, and adopt a belief that the attainment of 


justice and truth must come from a power within ourselves operating - 


through the law of Love—the essence of which is unselfish service. 

Alone in the world and possessing sufficient income, Palla, on her 
return to America, settles in New York and draws about her a circle 
of interesting people. Among them are Ilse Westgard, a Swedish girl 
of superb physique and brilliant mind, who was in the woman’s battal- 
ion of the Russian army; John Estridge, who was an ambulance-driver 
in Russia; two Russians, Marya Lanois and Vanya Tchernov, the 
latter a pianist, and James Shotwell, a lieutenant who served in France. 
Shotwell’s parents expect him to marry Elorn Sharrow, but the young 
man falls in love with Palla. 

Pressing his suit, he discovers that Palla’s feminine instincts have 
been so transmuted in the fire of her experience that the normal aim 
of love and devotion to a husband has been replaced by an ideal of 
love and devotion to humanity at large. She has deep affection for him, 
she tells him, but has not experienced the emotion of sensual love, 
and even if this were so, she has now such contempt for social con- 
ventions—especially the marriage relation—that she will not accept 
the bondage that wedlock entails. The young man is puzzled by all 
this, but his ardor is not diminished. 

Radical as she is, Palla has naturally no sympathy with the violence 
preached by many of the elements engaged in achieving the social 
revolution, and she organizes a club to combat these doctrines and 
make practical or of the law of Love. For this purpose, she 

_ hires a hall in which to hold meetings. The place is also used by the 
Red Flag Club, a revolutionary organization of a violent type. The 
owners are Elmer Skidder, a man from Palla’s home town, and 
Angelo Puma. . These two are partners in a moving-picture company 


T had seemed to Jim a long time since he had seen Palla. It 
wasn’t very long. And in all that interminable time he 
had not once called her up on the telephone—had not even 
written her a single line. Nor had she written to him. 

He had gone about his social business in his own circle, much 
to his mother’s content. He had seen quite a good deal of Elom 
Sharrow, was comfortably back on the old, agreeable footing, 
tried desperately to enjoy it, pretended that he did. 

But the days were long in the office; the evenings were longer, 
wherever he bappened to be, and the nights—alas!—were becom- 


ing interminable now, because he slept badly and the gray winter 


daylight found him unrefreshed. His mother noticed this with 
gentle concern. 

“Don’t overdo it, Jim,’”’ she cautioned him, meaning dances 
that ended with breakfasts and that sort of thing. But her real 
concern was vaguer than that—deeper, perhaps. And sometimes 
she remembered the girl in black. 

Lately, however, that anxiety had been almost entirely allayed. 
For, one morning, entering the loca] Red Cross quarters, where, 
for several hours, she was accustomed to sew, she encountere 
Mrs. Speedwell and her lively daughter Connie, her gossiping 
informants concerning her son’s appearance at Delmonico’s with 
the mysterious girl in black. 

“Well, what do you suppose, Helen?” said Mrs. Speedwell 
mischievously. “Jim’s pretty mystery in black is here.” 

“Here?” 

“Yes; and she’s prettier even than I thought her in Delmor 
ico’s,” remarked Connie. “Her name is Palla Dumont, and she’ 
a friend of Lalys Vance.” 

So it happened that Helen Shotwell met this pretty friend o 
Lalys Vance—Palla Dumont, the girl in black. 
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“‘T know your son, Mrs. Shotwell,” said Palla, when they had 
been introduced. ‘Is he quite well? 1 haven’t seen him for 
such a long time.” 

And instantly the invisible antennz of these two women became 
busy exploring, probing, searching, and recognizing in each other 
all that remains forever incomprehensible to man. 

For Palla, somehow, understood that Jim had never spoken of 
her to his mother, and yet that his mother had heard of her friend- 
ship with her son. And Helen Shotwell knew that Palla was 
quietly aware of this, and that the girl’s equanimity remained 
undisturbed 

Only people quite sure of themselves preserved serenity under 
the merciless exploration of the invisible feminine antenne. And 
it was evident that the girl in black had nothing to conceal from 
her in regard to her only son—whatever that same son might 
think he ought to make an effort to conceal from his mother. 

To herself, Helen thought, ‘“‘ Jim has had his wings singed, and 
has fled the candle.” To Palla, she said: 

“Mrs. Vanceftells me such interesting stories of your expe- 
riences in Russia. , Really, it’s like a charming romance—your 
friendship for the poor little grand duchess.” 

“A tragic one,” said Palla, in a voice so even that Helen pres- 
ently lifted her eyes from her sewing to read in her expression 
something more than the mere words that this young girl had 
uttered. 

— was a great shock to you—her death?” said Helen. 

by And—you were there at the time? How dreadful!” 

Palla lifted her brown eyes. 

“T can’t talk about it yet,” she said simply. 

Day after day, Helen Shotwell chose to seat herself between 
Palla and Lalys Vance, and the girl began to fascinate her. 

“This girl,” she said to herself, “‘could easily have taken Jim 
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away from Elorn Sharrow had she chosen to do so. There is no 
doubt about her charm and her goodness. She certainly is a 
most unusual girl.” 

But she did not say this to her only son. She did not even tell 
him that she had met his girl in black. 


Helen lunched with Lalys Vance one day. The former spoke 
pleasantly of Palla. 

“‘She’s such a darling,” said Mrs. Vance, “ but she worries me.’ 

“Why 

“Well, she’s absorbed some ultramodern Russian notions— 
socialistic ones—rather shockingly radical. Can you imagine it 
in a girl who began her novitiate as a nun?” 

Helen said, 

“She does ‘not seem to have a ‘itinns toward extremes.” 

“She has. That awful affair i in Russia seemed to ies her 
from one extreme to another.” 

“She spoke of this new Combat Club.” 

“She organized it,” said Lalys. “They have a hall where they 
invite public discussion of social questions three nights a week. 
The other three nights, a rival and very Red club rents the hall 
and howls for anarchy and blood.” 

“Tsn’t it strange?” said Helen. “One cannot imagine such a 
girl devoting herself to radical propaganda.” 

“Too radical,” said Lalys. ‘I’m keeping an uneasy eye on 
that very wilful and wrong-headed child. Why, my dear, she 
has the most fastidious, the sweetest, the most chaste mind, and 
yet the things she calmly discusses would make your hair curl!” 

“For example?” inquired Helen, astonished. 

“Well, for example, they’ve all concluded that it’s time to 
strip poor old civilization cf her tinsel customs, thread-worn con- 
ventions, polite legends, and pleasant falsehoods. 

“All laws are silly. Eonyhetns is to do as he plenengy con- 
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“Fala wel 


y the club to sign a leas.” 
exclaimed 


’ Puma, with a superl gesture. 
“So! Jt is signed! Your desire is 
* Palla blushed a little, but y aflixed her signature to the 


papers elaborately presented by Angelo Puma. 


* her copy-of the agreement into her muff. She laid down a 
to cover:the first month’s rental. 

-Mr. Puma bowed; his large, heavily lashed black eyes were 


very brilliant. 

“For me,” he said impulsively, “art alone matters. What is 
money? What is rent? What are al! the annoying details of 
commerce? Interruptions tc the soul-flow. Art only is im- 
portant. Have you ever seen a cinema studio, Miss Dumont?” 


perha 

you, dad 

“Thank you—sometime——” 

“It is but a step. nd se A peep will take but a 


moment—if you please—a thousand excuses that I proceed to 
show you the way.” 


epped through door. From a narrow anteroom, she 
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” he said, “that J have enter purt- 


be a fortunate one! Will you 
congratulations and best wishes for a Sr 
may say that J shall be glad to heat from him alsout 


To Mr. Puma's elaborate leave-taking. she vouchsafed a quick. 
amused nod, then hurried away castward to keep her - 
ment at the canteen. ; 


About five o'clock, she s a healthy inclination fur 
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thing sent me homeward. Isn't it very strange. Jim: 
Why. I almost had an inclination to run when t turned inty our 
Street—not even knowing why, of course——" 
“You're so sweet and generous!” he blurted out. “Why don’t 
you raise Cain with me?" 
“You know,” she said demurcely, “1 don't raise Cain. lear.” 
“But I've behaved so rottenly.” had 
“It really wasn't friendly to neglect me sv entirely.” 
He luoked down, laid one hand on hers in silence. 
“I understand, Jim.” she said sweetly. “Is it ail right now >" 
right. Of course haven't change:!.” 


“But all right.” 
” 

¥ Yes. “What is there for me to do byt to accept things as thes 
are?” 

“You mean, accept me as I am? Oh, Jim, it’s so dear of vou’ 
And you know well enough that I care for no other man as I do 

you.’ 

The waitress with the tea-tray cut short that sort of convet>:- 

tion. Palla’s appetite was a delightfully healthy one. She s"- 
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pinned her hat and flung it on the piano. Then she nestled down 
sideways on the sofa and began to tuck away tea and cakes. 

“The main idea, of course, is to teach the eternal law of Love 
and Service,” she explained. ‘But, Jim, I have become recently, 
and in a measure, militant.” 

“You're going to love the unwashed with a club?” 

“You very impudent boy! We’re going to combat this new 
and terrible menace—the crimson tide of Anarchy!” 

“Good work, darling! I enlist for a machine-gun unit.” 

“Listen: The battle is to be entirely verbal. Our Combat 
Club Numte- One—the first to be established—is open to any- 
body and everybody. All are at liberty to enter into the discus- 
sions. We who believe in the law of Love and Service shall have 
our say every evening that the club is open——” 

“The Reds may come and take a crack at you.” 

“The Reds are welcome... We wish to face them across the 
rostrum, not across a barricade.” 

“Well, you dear girl, I can’t see how any Red is going to resist 
you. And if any does, I’ll knock his bally block ofi——”’ 

“Qh, Jim, you’re so vernacularly inclined! And you’re very 
flippant, too.” 

. “J’m not really,” he said, in a lower voice. ‘‘Whatever you 
care about could not fail to appeal to me.”’. 

She gave him a quick, sweet glance, then searched the tea-tray 
to reward him. As she gave him another triangle of cinnamon- 
toast, she remembered something else. 

Had his-mother mentioned meeting her at the Red Cross? 
If not, was her silence significant ? 

“T’m wondering,” she said, ‘whether your mother mentioned 
our meeting at the Red Cross.” And she knew immediately by 
his expression that he heard it for the first time. 

He flushed somewhat, but forced a smile. 

“Did you find my mother agreeable, Palla?” 

“Ves. And she is so beautiful with her young face and pretty 
white hair.’” 

“Did you say you knew. me?” 

“Yes, of course!” 4 

“Of course,’ ” he repeated, reddening again. 

Why his mother had not spoken of Palla to him, he did not 

: know. He was 
aware, of course, 
that nobody 


“Say. who d'yeh think you're talk- 
in’ to?” retorted Skidder, his eyes 
snapping furiously. “Grab this 
from me, old scout: I'm half-owner 
of that hall, and I'm tellin’ you to 
get out! Is that plain?™ 


within the circle into which he had been born would ‘tolerate 


_Palla’s social convictions. Had she casually and candidly revealed 


a few of them to his mother? 

He gave Palla a quick look, encountered her sweet, slightly 
amused eyes, and turned redder than ever. 

“You dear boy,” she said, smiling, “I don’t think your very 
charming mother would be interested in knowing me.” 

“Did you—talk to her about——” 

“No. But it might happen. You know, I have nothing to 
conceal.” The old troubled look had come back into his face. 
She noticed it and led the conversation to lighter themes. ‘We 
danced last night after dinner,” she said. ‘There were some 
amusing people here. Then we went to see such a charming 
play—and then we had supper at the Ardmore and danced. 
Will you dine with me to-morrow?” 

course.” 

“Do you think you’d enjoy it—a lot of people who entertain 
the same shocking beliefs that I do?” 

“All right!” he said, with emphasis. ‘I’m through playing 
the réle of death’s-head at the feast. I told you that I’m going 
to take you as you are and enjoy you and your friends—and quit 
making an ass of myself——” 

“Dear, you never did!” 

“Oh, yes, I did. But every ass has a pair of heels, and I’m 
going to flourish mine very gaily from now on.” 

She protested laughingly at his self-characterization, and bent 
toward him a little, caressing his sleeve in appeal, or shaking it 
in protest as he denounced himself and promised to take the 
world more gaily in the future. 

“You'll see,” he remarked, rising to take his leave. ‘I may 
even call the bluff of some of your fluffy ultramodern friends and 
try a few trial marriages with each of ’em——”’ , 

“Oh, Jim, you’re absolutely horrid! As if my friends believed 
in such disgusting ideas!” 

“They do—some of ’em.”’ 

“They don’t!” 

“Well then, I do,”’ he announced, so gravely that shehad to 
look at him closely in the rather dim lamplight to see whether 
he was jesting. 

She walked to the top of the staircase:with him, let him take 
her into his arms, submitted to his kiss. ‘Always a little confused 
by his demonstrations, nevertheless her hand retained his for a 
second longer, as though shyly reluctant to let him go. 

“T am so glad you came,” she said. ‘‘Don’t neglect 
me any more.” . And so he went his way. 


His mother discovered him in the 
library, dressed for dinner. Something, as 
he rose—his manner of looking at her, 
perhaps—warned her that they were not 
perfectly en rap- 
port. When she 
was seated, he 


said, 
“T didn’t know 

you had met 

Palla Dumont, 

mother.” 

Helen hesitated. 


‘ 
Age 


ate 


She whistled like a blackbird as she stood before the pier-glass, as the maid got her into a filmy evening gown 


“Mrs. Vance’s friend? Oh, yes; she comes to the Red Cross 
with Lalys Vance.” 

“Do you like her?” 

In her son’s eyes she was aware of that subtle and unconscious 
ae which all mothers are, some day, fated to see and under- 
stand. 

Helen said pleasantly that the girl appeared to be amiable 
and interesting. 

“T like her very much,” said Jim. 

“She does seem to be an attractive girl,” said his mother care- 
lessly. ,, Are you going to the Speedwells for the week-end?” 


No. 

“Oh, I’m sorry! The party is going to be such a jolly affair, 
and I hear there’s lots of snow up there.” 

“T haven’t met Mrs. Vance,” said her son. “Is she nice?” 

“Why, of course!” 

is she?” 

“She was Lalys Wardner. She married an embassy attaché, 
Captain Vance. He was killed at Mons, four years ago.” 

“She and Palla are intimate?” 

“I believe they are good friends,” remarked his mother, 
deciding not to attempt to turn the current of conversation for 
the moment. 

“Mother?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“T am quite sure I never met a girl I like so well.” 


Helen laughed. 

“That is a trifle extravagant, isn’t it?” 

“No. I asked her to marry me.” Heien’s heart stood still; 
wig a bright flush stained her face. ‘‘ She refused me,” said the 


His mother said very quietly, 

“Of course this is news to us, Jim.”’. 

“Ves, I didn’t tell you. I couldn’t, somehow. But I’ve told 
you now.” 

“Dearest,” she said, dropping her hand over his, “don’t think 
me unsympathetic if I say that it really is better that she refused 
you.” 

“T understand, mother.” 

“T hope you do.” 

“Oh, yes. But I don’t think you do. Because I am still in 
love with her.” 

“You poor dear!” 

“Tt’s rotten luck, isn’t it?” 

“Time heals—” She checked herself, turned, and kissed him. 
“ After all,” she said, “a soldier learns how to take things.” And 
presently, “I do wish you’d go to the Speedwells.” 

“That,” he said, “would be the obvious thing to do. Any- 
thing to keep going and keep your mind ticking away until you're 
safely wound up again. But I’m not going, dear.” 

Helen looked at him in silence, not wondering what he might 
be going to do with his week-end instead, because she already 
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guessed. Before she said anything more, his father came in, 
and, a moment Jater, dinner was announced. 

Jim slept soundly for the first night in a long time. His mother 
hardly closed her eyes at all. 


XVIII 


THERE had been a row at the Red Flag Club—a matter of dif- 
fering opinions between members—and benches and windows 
were broken. 

Elmer Skidder, arriving at the studio next morning in his brand- 
new limousine, heard about the shindy and went into the club to 
inspect the wreckage. Then, mad all through, he started out to 
find Puma. But Anzelo had not yet arrived at the studio of the 
Super Picture Corporation. 

Skidder, thrifty by every instinct, and now smarting under 
his wrongs at the hands—and feet —of the Red Flag Club, went 
away in his gorgeous limousine to find Sondheim, who paid the 
rental and who lived in the Bronx. D9 

It was a long way; every mile’and every gallon of gasoline 
made Skidder madder, and when, at ro 
length, he arrived at the apartment- 
house inhabited’ by Max Sondheim, 
he had-concluded that the Red Flag | 
Club was an undesirable tenant and 
that it must be summarily kicked 
out. 

Sondheim was still in bed, but a 
short-haired and pallid young woman 
bade Skidder enter, and 
opened’ the chamber door for 
him. . The bedroom was very 
cold, very dirty,-and very: blue 
with cigar smoke. The re- 
mains 6f a delicatessen break- 
fast stood on a table near the 
only window, which ~~” 
ly shut. 

Sondheim sprawled under 
the bed-covers, smoking; two 
other men sat on the edge of 
the bed—Karl Kastner and 
Nathan Bromberg. Both were 
smoking porcelain pipes. 

Skidder, who had halte1 in - 
the doorway a the full aroma 
of the place smote him,..now 
entered at the curt suggestion 
of Sondheim, but. refused a 
chair. 

“Say, Sondheim,” he began, 

“T been to the club this morn- 
ing, and I’ve seen what you’ve 
done to the place.” 

“Well,” demanded Sond- 
heim, ‘‘what haf we done?” 

“Oh, nothing—smashed the 
furniture. That’s all.” 

Kastner got up and gave 
him a sinister, near-sighted 
look. 

“Tf ve done damach, ve 
pay,” he remarked. 

“Sure you'll pay!” blust- 
ered Skidder. And that’s all 
right, too. But no more for 
yours truly. I’m through.” 

“Please?” inquired Kastner, turning 
a brick-red. 

“T say I’m through!” blustered Skid- 
der. “You gotta get other quarters. It 
don’t pay us to keep on buying benches and 
mending windows, even if you cough up for 
’em. It don’t pay us to rent the hall to your 
club and get all this here notoriety, what with 
your red flags and the po-lice hanging around.” 

“Ach, was?” snapped Kastner. “Of vat are you 
speaking? Iss it for you to concern yourself mit 
our club?” 

“Say, who d’yeh think you're talkin’ 
to?” retorted Skidder, his eyes snapping 
furiously. ‘Grab this from me, old scout: 


> 


Was she mad to return here on the 
wildest chance that Jim might have 
come—might be inside, waiting? 
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I’m half-owner of that hall, and I’m tellin’ you to get out! Is 

that plain?” 

“So?” Kastner sneered at him and nudged Sondheim, who 
immediately sat up in bed. 

“You think you fire us?” he shouted, his eyes inflamed and 
his fingers crisping to a talon. “You go home and tell Puma what 
yousay tous. Then you learn something, maybe, what you don’t 
know already!” 

“Tl learn you something!” retorted Skidder. ‘Just wait till 
I show Puma the wreckage——” 

“Let him look at it and be damned!” roared Bromberg. ‘Go 
home and show it to him! And see if he talks about firing us!” 

‘“*Say,”’ demanded Skidder, astonished, “‘do you fellows think 
you got any drag with Angy Puma?” 

“‘Go back and ask him! ” growled Bromberg. ‘And don’t try 
to come around here and get fresh again. Listen: You go buy 
what benches you say we broke and send the bill to me, and keep 
your mouth shut and mind your fool business. ” 

“Tl mind my own and yours, too!’’ screamed Skidder, seized 

_ by an ungovernable access of fury. And he slammed the door 
and strode out in a flaming rage. 

But when, still furiously excited, he arrived once more 
at the office, and when Puma, who had just entered, had 
listened in sullen consternation to his story, he received 
another amazing and most unpleasant shock. For Puma 
told him flatly that the tenancy of the Red Flag Club 
suited him, that no lease cculd be broken except by mutual 

consent of partners, and that he, Skidder, had 
had no business to go to Sondheim with any 
such threat of eviction unless he had first 
consulted his partner’s wishes. 

“Well, what—what,” stammered 
Skidder, “‘what drag have those guys 
got with you?” 

“Why is it you talk foolish?” re- 
torted Puma sharply. “ ‘Drag?’ 

“Did Sondheim sa oy 

“No! J say it. 

Puma’s lustrous eyes fixed 
themselves on Skidder. 

“Go out,” he said briefly to 
his stenographer. Then, when’ 
the girl had gone, and the glass 
door closed behind her, he 
turned heavily and gazed at 
Skidder séme more. ‘“‘Goon,” 
he said. ‘What did Sondheim 
say about me?” 

Skidder’s eyes were blinking 
furiously. 

“Sondheim gave me to un- 
derstand that he’s got such a 
pull with you that I can’t kick 
him out of my own prop- 
erty 

“Go on,” said Puma impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What else did he say 
about me?” 

Skidder had no more to tell, 
so he manufactured more. 

“Well,” he said craftily, “I 
didn’t exactly get what that 
feller said.” But his grin and 
his manner gave his words the 
lie, as he intended they should. 
“Something about your being 
in Dutch.” 

“What? 

in with Germans?” 

“Naw—in Dutch.” 

Puma’s sanguinary skin reddened. 
Skidder shrugged, stood up, pretending 

to yawn, started to open the door. 

“Elmer?” 

“Veh? What y’want?” 

“Elmer, I ask it of you if you will so kindly 
tell me what it is that Sondheim has said to you 
about this ‘drag.’ ” 

“He said,” replied the other viciously, 
“that he had you cinched. He said you’d 
hand me the ha-ha when I saw you. And 
you’ve done it!” (Continued on page 92) 
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She lifted her face to him in recognition 


Connoisseur 


The story of a man 
who loved beauty 


By Perceval Gibbon 


HE office of the machine-tool agency, 
where Mr. Baruch sat bowed and in- 


Illustrated by 


and the glory of its sky-rivaling blue. He had 
found it an hour before upon a tobacconist’s 


tent over his desk, was still asa fdaward L. Chase counter, containing matches, and had bought 


chapel upon that afternoon of early 
autumn; the pale South Russian sun, shining full 
upon its windows, did no more than touch with color the sober 
shadows of the place. From the single room of the American 
vice-consulate, across the narrow staircase-landing without, there 
came to Mr. Baruch the hum of indistinguishable voices. Then, 
suddenly, he heard a single voice that babbled and faltered in 
noisy, shrill anger. 

“Out o’ this! Out o’ this!” It was the unmistakable voice 
of Selby, the vice-consul, whose routine day was incomplete 
without a quarrel. ‘Call yourself an American—you? Coming 
in here——” 

The voice ceased abruptly. Mr. Baruch, at his desk, moved 
slightly, like one who disposes of a trivial interruption, and bent 
again to the matter before him. Between his large, white hands, 
each decorated with a single ring, he held a small oblong box, the 
size of a cigar-case, of that blue lacquer of which Russian crafts- 
men once alone possessed the secret. Battered now by base uses, 
tarnished and abraded here and there, it preserved yet, for such 
eyes as Mr. Baruch’s, clues to its ancientlike delicacy of surface 


it for a few copecks; and now, alone in his office, 

amid his catalogues of lathes and punches, he 
was poring over it, inhaling from it all that the artist, its 
maker, had breathed into it. . 

There was a telephone at work in the vice-consulate now—a 
voice speaking in staccato bursts, pausing between each for the 
answer. Mr. Baruch sighed gently, lifting the box for the light 
to slide along its surface. He was a large man, nearing his fiftieth 
year, and a quiet self-security—a quality of being at home in the 
world—was the chief of his effects. Upon the wide spaces of his 
face, the little and neat features were grouped concisely, a nose 
boldly curved but small and well modeled, a mouth at once sen- 
suous and fastidious, and eyes steadfast and benign. A dozen 
races between the Caspian and the Vistula had fused to produce 
this machine-tool agent. 

Footsteps crossed the landing, and there was a loud knock on 
his door. Before Mr. Baruch, deliberate always, could reply, 
it was pushed open, and Selby, the vice-consul, his hair awry, his 
glasses askew on the high, thin bridge of his nose, and with all his 
general air of a maddened bird, stood upon the theeshold. 
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antly. ‘And you wish to see me—yes?”’ 

Selby advanced into the room. 

“Say, Baruch,” he shrilled; “‘here’s the devil of a thing! This 
place gets worse every day. Feller comes into my office—kind 
of a pedler, selling rugs and carpets and shows a sort of passport 
—Armenian, I guess, or a Persian, and when I tell him to clear 
out, if he doesn’t go and throw a kind of a fit right on my floor!” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Baruch sympathetically. “A fit—yes? You 
have telephoned for the town ambulance?”’ 

“Yes,” said Selby; “at least, I had Miss Pilgrim do that—my 
clerk, you know.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Baruch; “I know Miss Pilgrim. Well, I will 
come and see your pedler man.” He rose. “But first—see 
what I have been buying for myself, Selby.”” He held out the 
little battered box upon his large, firm palm.. “You like it? I 
gave forty copecks for it to a man who would have taken twenty. 
It is nice—yes?”’ 


Miss Pilgrim, through her 
tears, saw him shrivel ina 
She 


moved a pace nearer to him 


gust of utter terror. 


“ Ah, Selby, it is you, my friend?” remarked Mr. Baruch pleas- 


Selby gazed at it vaguely. 

“Very nice,” he said perfunctorily. 
when I came here first.” 

Mr. Baruch smiled that quiet, friendly smile of his, and put the 
box carefully into a drawer of his desk. 

The American vice-consulate at Nikolaief was housed in a 
single great room lighted by a large window at one end, over- 
looking the port and the wharves. Desks, tables, a copying- 
press, and a typewriter were all its gear; it was a place as aridly 
specialized for its purpose as an iron foundry; but now, for the 
moment, it was redeemed from its every-day barrenness by the 
two figures upon the floor near the entrance. 

The pedler lay at full length, a bundle of strange, travel-wrecked 
clothes, suggesting a lay figure in his limp inertness and the loose 
sprawl of his limbs. Beside him on the boards, trim in white 
shirt-waist and tweed skirt, kneeled the vice-consul’s clerk, Miss 
Pilgrim. She had one arm under the man’s head, and with the 
other was drawing toward her his fallen bundle of rugs to serve 
as a pillow. 

Mr. Baruch bent to help her place the bundle in position. She 
lifted her face to him in recognition. Selby, fretting to and fro, 
snorted. 

“Blamed if I’d have touched him!” hesaid. ‘A hobo—that’s 
what he is—just a hobo!” 

Miss Pilgrim gave a little deprecating smile and stood up. 
She was a slight girl, serious and gentle, and half her waking life 
was spent in counteracting the effects of Selby’s indigestion and 
ill temper. Mr. Baruch was still stooping to the bundle of rugs. 

“Oh, that'll be all right, Mr. Baruch,” she assured him. “ He’s 
quite comfortable now.’ 

Mr. Baruch, still stooping, looked up at her. 

“T am seeing the kind of rugs he has,” he answered. 
interested in rugs. You do not know rugs—no?” 

“No,” replied Miss Pilgrim. 

“Ah! This, now, is out of Persia, I think,” said Mr. Baruch, 
edging one loose from the disordered bundle. “Think!” he said. 
“This poor fellow, lying here—he is Armenian. How many 
years has he walked, carrying his carpets and rugs, all the way 
down into Persia, selling and changing his goods in bazaars and 

caravansaries, and then back over the Caucasus and 
through the middle of the Don Cossacks—all across the 
Black Lands. It is a strange way to live, Miss Pilgrim 
—yes?” 

““Ve-es,” breathed Miss Pilgrim. Ye-es.” 

He smiled at her. He-had a corner of the rug unfolded 
now and draped over his bent 
knee. His hand stroked it deli- 
cately. With the dregs of his 
smile yet curving his lips, he 
scanned it without too much ap- 
pearance of interest. 

“Ts it any good?” asked Selby 
suddenly. “I’ve heard of ’em 
being worth a lot sometimes— 
thousands of dollars!” 

“Sometimes,” agreed Mr. 
Baruch... “Those you can see in 
museums. This one, now—I 
would offer him twenty rubles 
for it, and I would give perhaps 
thirty if he bargained too hard. 
That is because I have a place 
for it in my house.” 

“And he’d probably make a 
hundred per cent. on it at that,” 
said Selby. “These fellows——’”’ 

The loud feet of the ambulance- 
men on the stairs interrupted 
him. Mr. Baruch, ay the 
partly unfolded rug with him 
moved away as the white-clad 
doctor and his retinue of 
stretcher-bearers came in at the 
door, with exactly the manner of 
the mere spectator who makes 
room for people more directly 
concerned. He saw the doctor 
kneel beside the prostrate man 
and Miss Pilgrim hand him one of 
the office tea-glasses; then, while 
all crowded round to watch the 
process of luring back the strayed 
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soul of the pedler, he had leisure to assure himself again of the 
quality of his find. The carpet was all he had deemed it—and 
more—the perfect expression in its medium of a fine and pure 
will to Beauty. 

The pedler on the floor behind him groaned painfully and tat- 
ters of speech formed on his lips. : 

Mr. Baruch dropped the rug and moved quietly toward the 
group. The man was conscious again; a stretcher-bearer, kneel- 
ing behind him, was holding him in a half-sitting posture, and 
Mr. Baruch watched with interest how the tide of returning in- 
telligence mounted in the thin mask of his face. He was an 
Armenian by every evidence; his pale eves roved here and there 
as he lay against the stretcher-bearer’s knee. 

“‘Well,” said the doctor, rising and dusting his hands one 
against the other, “we won’t need the stretcher. Two of 
you take him under the arms and help him up.” 

The burly Russian ambulance-men hoisted him easily 
enough, and stood supporting him while he hung between 
them weakly. Still his eyes wandered, seeking dumbly in 
the big room. Miss Pilgrim moved forward to: 
the sick man. 

“Yes?” she questioned, in her uncertain Rus- 
sian. “Yes? What is it?” 

He made feeble sounds, but Mr. Baruch heard 
no shaped word. Miss Pilgrim, how- 
ever, seemed to understand. 

“Oh, your rugs!” she answered. 
“They’re all here, quite safe. She 
pointed to the bundle. “Quite safe, 
you see.” 

Mr. Baruch said no word. The 
silken carpet that he had removed 
was out of sight upon the further 
side of the big center-table of the 
office. The pedler groaned again 
and murmured; Miss Pilgrim bent 
forward to give ear. Mr. Baruch, 
quietly and deliberately as always, 
moved to join the conference of the 
doctor and Selby. He was making 
a third to their conversation when 
Miss Pilgrim turned. 

““Qne more?’” she was saying. 
“Ts there one more? Mr. Baruch, 
did you— Oh, there it ic!” 

She moved across to fetch it. The 
pedler’s eyes followed her slavishly. 
Mr. Baruch smiled. 

“Ves?” he said. “Oh, that car- 
pet! He wants to sell it—yes?”’ 

“He isn’t fit to do any bargaining 
yet,” replied Miss Pilgrim, and Mr. 
Baruch nodded agreeably. 

The doctor and Selby finished 
their talk, and the former came back 
into the group. 

“Well, take him down to the am- 
bulance,” he bade the men. 

They moved to obey, but the sick 
man, mouthing strange sounds, 
seemed trying to hang back, making 
gestures with his head toward the 
disregarded bundle. 

“‘What’s the matter with him?” cried the doctor impatiently. 
“Those rugs? Oh, we can’t take a hotbed of microbes like that 
to the hospital! Move him along there!” 

“And I’m not going to have ’em here!” barked Selby. 

“Wait, please!’’ Miss Pilgrim came forward. She had been 
folding the silken rug of Mr. Baruch’s choice, and was now carry- 
ing it before her. It was as though she wore an apron of dawn 
gold and sunset red. The pitiful man rolled meek, imploring 
eves upon her. She cast down the rug she carried upon the 
others in their bundle and stood over them. 

“T will take care of them,” she said. ‘They will be safe with 
me. Do you understand me? Me!’ She touched herself upon 
her white-clad bosom with one hand, pointing with the other to 
the rugs. ; 

The man gazed at her mournfully, resignedly. Martyrdom 
was the daily bread of his race; oppression had been his appren- 
ticeship to life. But, facing the earnest girl, with her frank and 
kindly eyes, some glimmer of hope lighted in his abjectness. 


He sighed and let his head fall forward in a feeble motion of . 


acquiescence, and the big men took him out and down the stairs 
to the waiting ambulance. 
‘ “Well,” said Selby, as the door closed behind the doctor, 
“who wouldn’t sell a farm and be a consul? We’d ought to have 
the place disinfected. What do you reckon to do with that junk, 
Miss Pilgrim?” 

Miss Pilgrim was readjusting the thong that had bound the 
rugs together. 

“Oh, I’ll take them home in a droshky, Mr. Selby,”’ she said. 


“I’ve got a cupboard in my rooms where they can stay till the 
poor man gets out of hospital.” 

“All right,” snarled Selby. ‘It’s your troubles.” He turned 
away, but stopped upon a sudden thought. ‘What about let- 
ting Baruch take that rug now?” he asked. ‘He’s offered a 
price, and he can pay it to you.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Baruch. “I can pay the cash to Miss 
Pilgrim, and she can pay it to the poor man. He will perhaps 
be glad to have some cash at once when he comes out.” 

Miss Pilgrim, kneeing beside the pack of rugs, looked doubt- 
fully from one to the other. ‘Mr. Baruch returned her gaze be- 
nignly; Selby, as always, had the affronted air of one who is 
prepared to be refused the most just and moderate demand. 

“Why,” she began hesitatingly, “I suppose——” 
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Then Selby had to strike in. 


chill. There were lights along the wharves, and the broad 


“Aren’t worrying because you said you’d look after the stuff waters of the port, along which his road lay, were freckled with 
yourself, are you?” he jeered. 

Mr. Bauch’s expression did not alter by so much as a twitch; 
there was no outward index of his impulse to smite the blundering 
man across the mouth. 


The pitiful man rolled meek. imploring eyes upon her. She 
cast down the rug she carried upon the others in their bundle 
and stood over them. “I will take care of them,” she said. 
“They will be safe with me. Do you understand me? Me!” 


The‘hesitancy upon Miss Pilgrim’s face dissolved in an instant, 
and she positively brightened. 

“Of course!’’ she said happily. “What can I have been 
thinging of? When the poor man comes out, Mr. Baruch can 
make his own bargain with him; but til] then—I promised.” 

Selby, with slipping glasses awry on his nose, gaped at her. 

“**Promised,’” he repeated. ‘“That—that hobo——” 

Mr. Baruch intervened. 

“But, Selby my friend, Miss Pilgrim is quite right. She 
promised; and it is only two or three days to wait.” 

Miss Pilgrim smiled at him gratefully; Selby shrugged, and 
just caught his glasses as the shrug shook them loose. 

“Fix it to suit yourselves,” he snarled, and moved away 
toward his untidy desk by the window. 


. The pale autumn sun hed dissolved in watery splendors as 
Mr. Baruch, with the wide astrakhan collar of his overcoat turned 
up about his ears, walked easily homeward in the brisk evening 


the sparklike lanterns on the ships, each with its little shimmer 
of radiance reflected from the stream. Commonly, as he strolled, 
he saw it all with gladness—the world and the fulness thereof 
were ministers of his pleasure—but upon this night he saw it 
absently, with eyes that dwelt beyond 
it all. Outwardly he was the usual 

Mr. Baruch; but inwardly he was like 

aman uplifted by good news. The 

sense of pure beauty, buried in his be- 
ing, stirred like a rebellious slave. 

Those arabesques, that coloring, that 

texture thrilled him like a gospel. 

It was in the same mood of abstrac- 
tion that he let himself into his flat in 

. the great German-built apartment- 
house that overlooked the “boule- 
vard” and the thronged river. He 
laid aside his overcoat in the little hall, 
conventional with its waxed wood and 
its mirror, clicked an electric-light 
switch and passed through a portiére 
into the salon, which was the chief 
room of his abode. A large room, 
oblong and high-ceilinged, designed by 

a man with palace architecture—that 

obsession of the Russian architect— 

on the brain. He advanced into it, 
still with that vagueness of sense, and 
stopped, looking round him. 

It was part of the effect which Mr. 
Baruch made upon those who came 
into contact with him that few sus- 
pected him of a home, a domesticity 
of his own—he was so complete, so 
compactly self-contained, without ap- 
panages of that kind. Here, however, 
was the frame of his real existence, 
which contained it as a frame contains 
a picture and threw it into relief. The 
great room, under the strong lights, 
showed the conventional desert of 
polished parquet floor, with sparse 

furniture grouped about it. There was an 

ivory-inlaid stand with a Benares brass tray; 
a Circassian bridal linen-chest stood against 
a wall; the tiles of the stove in the corner 
illustrated the life and martyrdom of Saint 
Tychon. Upon another wall was a trophy 
of old Cossack swords. Before the linen- 
chest there stood a trunk of the kind that 
every Russian housemaid takes with her to her em- 
ployment—a thing of bent birchwood, fantastically 
painted in strong reds and blues. One buys such 
things for the price of a cocktail. 

Mr. Baruch stood looking round him at the room. 
Everything in it was of his choosing—the trophy of 
some moment or some hour of delight. He had 
selected his own background. 

“ Ah—Samuel!” 

He turned, deliberate always. Between the portiéres that 
screened the opposite doorway there stood the supreme “find” 
of his collection. Somewhere or other, between the processes of 
becoming an emperor in the machine-tool trade of southern Rus- 
sia and an American citizen, Mr. Baruch—so complete in him- 
self, so perfect an entity—had added to himself a wife. The 
taste that manifested itself alike on battered blue lacquer and 
worn prayer-rugs from Persia had not failed him then; he had 
found a thing perfect of its kind. From the uneasy Caucasus, 
where the harem-furnishers of Circassia jostle the women mer- 
chants of Georgia, he had brought back a prize. The woman 
who stood in the doorway, one strong bare arm uplifted to hold . 
back the stamped-leather curtain, was large—a great white 
creature like a moving statue, with a still, blank face framed in 
banks of shining jet hair. The strong lights of the chamber 
shone on her; she stood still as an image, with large, incurious 
eyes, looking at him. All the Orient- was imminent in her; she 
had the quiet, the resignation, the un-hope of the odalisk. 

“Samuel!” she said again. ‘ 

“Ah, Adina!” And then, in the Circassian idiom, “Grace go 
before you!” - (Continued on page 105) 
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HE days just before 
the flood-rains found 
Swift Lightning, the 

wolf with the heri- 

_~” tage of dog, and Firefly, the beautiful 

young collie whose master was dead 

and who had left the frozen-in ship of her 
master’s people to accept Swift Lightning for her 
mate, south and west of Great Slave Lake. in the 
almost unknown country in the wide crook of 
the River du Rocher and the unnamed stream that 
empties into it from the east. They had traveled slowly. 
Days added themselves into weeks, and-now spring had 
come. Up the unnamed stream, which the government 
itself had mapped only by dotted lines, they had found 
splendid hunting. It was the most beautiful country that 

p Swift Lightning had ever seen, a broken country filled with 

great ridges, deep gullies, lakes and rivers, and wonderful 
forests. Sometimes the ridges were so high that they were almost 
like small mountains, and between them were mysterious valleys, 
and out of them ran thousands of little streams, all emptying 
into the unnamed river, which ran to the west. 

Never had Swift Lightning seen grass so green and soft and so 
thick under his feet, and never had he smelled so many sweet 
things in the air. For the whole earth was bursting with the 
life and joy of spring.. Evenin the shaded places, the snow was 
gone. The spruce and cedar and balsam were taking on a new 


The Deluge 


sheen. The first of the early flowers were out. The poplar buds 
had grown overfat and burst into tender leaf. Everywhere was 
the hum and the smell and the gladness of new life. On the green 
slopes of the ridges, where the sun had struck first, the black 
bears and their cubs came tc feed. In the meadows between 
wandered moose and caribou. The lakes were alive with wild 
fowl, and the mating-songs of birds rose up from the fens and 
thickets. And with all this there was a droning, musical sound in 
the air—a sound that seemed always of the same volume night 
and day—the rippling music of a thousand little streams of water 
running down the ridges and between the ridges and in the valleys. 

Swift Lightning and Firefly loved to hunt along the unnamed 
river. It was one of those occasional streams of the Northland 
with a very wide channel and thousands of sand-bars. It was 
wild and picturesque, and gave great promise to the hunter. Its 
two shores were shelving, like the shores of a lake, and were of 
sand and pebbles and boulders. These wide, flat shores and the 
innumerable sand-bars had caught the driftage of many years— 
driftage that was bleached white as chalk and in many places ten 
or fifteen feet high. -It was a shallow stream before the floods, 
so that more than once Swift Lightning and Firefly crossed it 
by wading or swimming through shallow water from sand-bar 
to sand-bar. For the great piles of bleached driftage held a 
fascination for them. They loved to climb over them and ex- 
plore their mysteries. 

At a point where the river rambled out over a shallow bed an 
eighth of a mile wide lay Kwahoo, the great drift. Fora decade, 
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the occasional Indian hunters who had wandered up and down 
had called it by that name. It lay anchored to a sand-bar in 
the middle of the river bed, and for many years had defied the 
rush of floods. It was a hundred feet long by twice as wide, and 
it had the appearance of having been built by an army of mighty 
carpenters especially to mock at the force of the waters. Hun- 
dreds of tree-trunks had jammed and interlaced themselves 
into its making, and they were as white as the desert-bleached 
bones of a skeleton. 

In the crimson light of a setting sun, Kwahoo, the giant drift, 
lay warmly basking one early evening when Swift Lightning and 
Firefly made their way to it. The water in this broad part of 
the stream was very shallow, and they hardly wet their shoulders 
on the way. The top of the drift, which was five or six feet 
above the level of the water, was even more attractive than the 
part of it which they had seen from the shore. So closely jammed 
were the smooth white logs that they were like a floor, and all 
that day they had been absorbing the warmth of the sun. At 
one end of it, a number of logs had forced themselves upward 
by driving their butts into the river bed below, and had formed 
* = a shelter for two as Swift Lightning and Firefly had ever 

ound. 

Until dark they wandered over the white floor of Kwahoo. 
This evening, the sun went out suddenly. Scarcely was it gone 
when there came from the far west the low rumbling of thunder, 
and, very soon after that, the far-away flashing of Jightning. Swift 
Lightning sniffed the air and sensed the coming of the storm. 


Instinct, even 
though born at 
the edge of a 
frozen sea, urged him to go ashore; but at 
the first rumble of thunder, Firefly had 
buried herself in the far end of the shelter on 
the top of Kwahoo. Always she had been 
afraid of thunder and of lightning, and half a 
dozen times Swift Lightning ran back to her 
from the edge of the drift, urging her to come. : 
In the growing darkness, Firefly’s eyes glowed steadily, 
but she did not move. And, at last, Swift Lightning came 
in and flattened himself down beside her, with a whine 
of anxiety in his throat. Firefly, in response, drew a deep 
breath of relief and rested her muzzle on his shoulder. 
The storm descended swiftly on the forest world. It swept 
over Kwahoo in a lightning-flamed deluge, and as Firefly saw ‘ 
the ghostly bones of the drift in that vivid flare, she crept still 
closer to Swift Lightning and hid her head behind him. 
Up the river went the storm. The ten thousand little trickles 
among the ridges became suddenly so many racing rivulets, swell- 
ing the tiny watercourses in the coulées; and the water from 
these coulées flooded the channels of little streams, and these 
streams rushed boisterously into larger creeks, and the larger 
creeks emptied into the unnamed river. For an hour, ae deluge 
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fell, and then it quieted down into a steady, pouring 
rain. All night it kept up, and with morning it was 
still raining. It was not a hard rain now, but monoto- 
nously steady, and the sky was gray and thick. 

Swift Lightning and Firefly went out early into the 
drizzle and over the slippery floor of Kwahoo to 
the river. It was not the gentle rippling sound of the 
day before that filled their ears now, but the swift 
and menacing rush of swelling waters. The warm 
yellow sand-bars over which they traveled yesterday 
had disappeared. Between them and the shore was a 
roaring torrent. They followed round all the sides of 
Kwahoo, and on all sides it was the same. They 
were caught in the beginning of the flood-water, and 
Kwahoo alone was their refuge. 

With each hour after that, the river rose. swiftly 
and steadily. Twice, that morning, the rain fell again 
in torrents, and by mid-afternoon the flood had risen 
within two feet of the top of the drift. The roar of 
it was deafening. In its mighty rush, Kwahoo rocked 
and trembled, but its deep and mysterious anchorage 
held it, as it had held it for many years past. Awed, 
and yet unterrified, Swift Lightning and Firefly 
watched the terrific spectacle. The forests and swamps 
and sand-bars were giving up their driftage, and a 
monster and varied procession of it swept by. Now 
and then, a mass would strike Kwahoo, and the giant 
drift would shudder at the blow, but always it stood 
fast, battering the smaller driftage out into the stream. 

Darkness and night came again, and through the 
black hours it rained steadily. The tumult of the | 
deluge increased. Its roaring grew deeper. Not once 
did Swift Lightning and Firefly close their eyes. From 
their shelter; they’stared out into the chaos of storm 
and waited for light again. It came at last, and they 
went out on what was leftefKwahoo. Parts of it had 
been torn away, and the water was so high that it 
rippled over its lower edges. But still the great mas- 
sive heart of the drift was left, a hundred feet square. 

At its upper end, the flood had thrown a fresh pile 
of driftage, and Firefly and Swift Lightning advanced 
to investigate. It had been nearly forty hours since 
they had eaten, and they were hungry. Hunting- 
instinct told them something in the way of living food 
might have.come with it. 

And something had. A great, furry, diamond-eyed 
creature lay flat on its belly, watching them from be- 
tween its fore paws. A dozen times since coming into 
the forests, Swift Lightning had seen lynxes, but never 
so large a one as the huge cat that had been thrown 
upon Kwahoo. There was something about Pisew, 
the lynx, that spoke also of hunger. He had gone even 
longer than Firefly and Swift Lightning without eat- 
ing. The wolf half circled him cautiously. There was 
a menacing growl in Swift Lightning’s throat, to which 
the lynx made no answer except that his nose crinkled, 
his lips drew up a bit, and his whiskers bristled. Firefly 
whimpered and ran after her mate, urging him back to their 
own end of the drift. 

And then, so swiftly that none of them moved during the act- 
ing of it, an amazing thing happened. 

Down the breast of that rolling, thunderous flood came the 
frailest of all things that had beaten against the drift—a birch- 
bark canoe. In it were a man and a woman and, clutched 
tightly in the woman’s arms, a child. The woman’s face was 
dead white, whiter because of the thick masses of shining black 
hair that fell loosely about her, clinging wet about her face and 
shoulders and body. And if his beard had not hidden it, Gaston 
Rouget’s face would have shone as bloodless as the woman’s. 
For he had seen death ahead of them in each minute of ‘the last 
half-hour—ever since they had been driven from their flood- 
destroyed cabin to make a fight for their lives in the canoe. 
Vainly Rouget had fought to reach the shore, but all he could 
do was to keep the nose of his canoe straight ahead. 

And now, dead in his way, lay the drift. 

“Jeanne, ma chérie, there is nothing to fear now!” he cried 
bravely to the woman ahead of him. ‘There is Kwahoo, and 
the water is sweeping over the end of it. I shall run straight 
on. Hold tight to little Jeanne.” 

Swift Lightning and Firefly and Pisew, the big lynx, saw what 
happened then. The canoe rushed up over the submerged end 
of Kwahoo. It struck, and flopped sideways, and the woman 


There was a menacing growl in Swift Lightning's throat, 


was flung out, still clutching the little girl, and Gaston Rouget 
scrambled to them, like a many-legged and many-armed man, 
and caught them madly to his breast, while the canoe, lightened 
of its human burden, swung out into the flood with its food, 
Rouget’s rifle, and its blankets, and was lost. 

Gaston, seeing it go, held his loved ones still closer while a new 
horror struck to his heart. From their refuge, in that moment, 
he saw no way of escape for many days, for with the canoe were 
gone the bread and meat that would have given them life. 
Then, rising up, he saw the great cat, Pisew, crouching on an up- 
thrown log, and beyond the lynx, standing out clear on the flood- 
wood, the alert and poised forms of Firefly and Swift Lightning. 
Instinctively his hand reached to the one weapon he possessed 
now, the knife at his belt, and the cold chill went out of his heart, 
for in these three that had preceded him he saw what he had 
given up as lost—food and life for many days. 

“Le bon Dieu be praised!” he said, speaking to the woman, 
Jeanne, yet with his huntsman’s eyes on the cat and the dog 
and the wolf. ‘It is fortunate that we were thrown upon 
Kwahoo, my Jeanne— it is fortunate!” 


Il 
In those moments, the miracle of understanding descended 


swiftly upon the occupants of the big flood-wood raft. For 
Swift Lightning and Firefly, the whimsical twistings of a few 
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minutes had changed a thrilling adventure into the still greater 
thrill of impending tragedy. In their discovery of Pisew, the 
lynx, they had sensed instantly the presence of a deadly enemy; 
and the big cat, eying them from his log, trembled with the 
thrill of a great desire. That desire was to get at the throat of 
Firefly, the dog. At the bottom of their instincts was hunger. 
It was greatest in the lank-bellied, famished cat. In Swift 
Lightning, its demand had not yet told him that Pisew was meat 
to kill and devour, yet it was the fearlessness and the unformed 
desire of hunger that held him in his tracks when Firefly tried to 
urge him back. He was ready to give battle to anything of flesh 
and blood—except man; and Pisew, crouching on his log, waited 
for the distance to shorten between them so that he might leap. 
And in that wait had come the man.. 

Instantly, the presence of that dominant animal of all creation 
drove another thing than the fire of desire and hate through 
their veins. It was fear—the fear of the ages. Pisew cringed 
flatter, that he might not beseen. And Swift Lightning dropped 
back snarling, his ears flattened. Only Firefly stood without 
moving, her bright eves filled with wonderment at the appearance 
ot the man and the woman, and of the little child who stood 
between them now, clutching at the woman’s hand. It was at 
Firefly that Gaston Rouget stared, amazement in his own eyes 
Never had wolf given birth to a creature like her. He whispered 
it to the woman, while his fingers gripped tighter the handle of 
his knife. A dog! H= called, and advanced a few steps, holding 


to which the lynx made no answer sang that hig nose crinkled, his lips drew up a bit, and his widibaes bristled 


out his hand. He called to her in Cree, and in French, and in 
English. He was within ten paces of her when Firefly turned 
and trotted back to Swift Lightning. : 

It was Swift Lightning who impinged upon her a mysterious 
sense of danger. She stood close tohim. She felt the quivering 
of his body. She saw his bared fangs and heard the strange 
snarl in his throat. Yet, in that moment, she wanted to go to 
the man, and especially to the woman and the child. The man 
understood. In his face was a new light of gladness. He wor- 
shiped the woman with the long, shining hair. His soul was 
wrapped up in the little Jeanne.. They had faced death—now 
he saw life. In his pocket were matches. There was dry wood 
by digging into the white logs under his feet. In his belt was 
a knife. And he foresaw that the yellow dog which had wandered 
away with a wolf would be easy to lure and easy to kill. They 
would not starve on Kwahoo. 

In the steady, drizzling downpour of the rain, the man went 
toward the middle of the dead-wood raft, holding the woman by 
the hand. The water ran in little trickles from her long black 
hair, and little Jeanne’s lighter hair was plastered wet round her 
face and shoulders. The man came first to the upheaved logs 
which bad formed the dry nest occupied by Swift Lightning 
and Firefly, and when he looked in, he gave an exclamation of 
joy. From a little distance, Firefly and her mate watched the . 
interlopers. They saw them enter into their cavern of logs; and 
Swift Lightning’s snarl was filled with a sullea rage. gunaide, 
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the man stripped off the wet clothes of the child, while the woman 
twisted handfuls of her heavy hair and wrung the water from it. 


Then, all at once, she leaned over and put her arms round both - 


the man and the child and kissed the man. Gaston Rouget 
laughed soitly, and a little later began digging up dry splinters of 
spruce with his knife. Soon after that, Swift Lightning and Firefly 
saw 2 thin veil of gray smoke rising out of their stolen kennel, 
and Pisew, the lynx, smelled the tang of it in the sodden air. 

All that day, Kwahoo shuddered and shivered in the mighty 
force of the flood, but the anchorage under it held fast. Again 
and again the man came out of his shelter and approached as 
close as he could to Firefly. Three times the woman came with 
him, and once Firefly let her come so near that she could almost 
touch her. In the woman’s voice there was no lure of death, for 
Gaston had not told her what was in his mind. Her eyes glowed 
softly. Her voice was geptle. In the reach of her arms was the 
desire to fondle, the desiré to make friends. Yet Firefly remained 
always just out of reach, warned by Swift Lightning’s snarling 
voice. 

Then night came again. It was thick and black, but the rain 
had ceased. Pisew crept out of his drift-pile, and his claws tensed 
hungrily into the wood under his padded feet. Swift Lightning; 
with greenish eyes of fire, watched and waited, and sniffed the 
air cautiously and expectantly. In the shelter of logs, only the 
woman and the child slept. The man was wide awake, his hand 
resting always on a club he had found for himself. In her sleep, 
little Jeanne murmured sobbingly. Gaston understood. It was 
hunger. He thrust out his head and listened. The rush of the 
flood smothered other sound, but he caught the flash of a pair 
of greenish eyes, and heard faintly something that was like the 
ripping of claws in wood. The man crept out with his club. After 
a time he returned. And still later, in the niche she had found for 
herself between two logs, Firefly whimpered to herself, and within 
her grew a yearning desire for the woman. 

It was in the early hours of morning, black as the midnight, 
that she approached. theshelter of logs. Ten feet away, the man 
heard the sound of her claws, and he laid his club aside and drew 
out his knife, and crouched, waiting. Nearer and still nearer 
came Firefly—and ten steps behind her was Swift Lightning, 
his eyes blazing, calling to her with the whine in his throat. To 
the man, the minutes were hours before Firefly came to the open- 
ing. She thrust in her head, and he heard her sniffing. Then came 
her shoulders—even in the blackness he knew that she was half 
in. From the side he reached out, an inch at a time, and in his 
other hand he raised the knife. Then, swift as Pisew himself, he 
lunged out and his fingers gripped in Firefly’s yellow hair. The 
knife drove through the pit of darkness. It struck flesh and bone, 
and Firefly’s howl of agony was followed by the clashing of 
Swift Lightning’s fangs as he rushed in. The woman woke with 
ascream, and Gaston struck ¢« ut blindly twice more. But Firefly 
was gone, leaving a handful of her yellow hair in his fingers. The 
knife had struck her shoulder-blade, ripping down through the 
flesh, and a stream of blood dripped from her wound as she ran 
for the far end of Kwahoo, with Swift Lightning at her shoulder. 

A few minutes afterward, Pisew came upon that warm red 
trail, and his big body twitched, and, foot by foot, he stalked 
over it through the darkness until, at last, coming round the end 
of the drift-pile, he met the blazing eyes of Swift Lightning. It 
was the leader of the packs who leaped first. In the middle of 
Kwahoo, searching for the dog that he hoped he had wounded 
to death, Gaston Rouget heard the tumult of battle above the 
roar of flood. Greater hope filled his heart. The dog had dragged 
herself away and the wolf and the lynx were fighting over her, he 
thought. Holding his club, he approached the sound of combat 
cautiously. When he came to the rolling and twisting bodies, 
he struck twice in the darkness. Pisew’s night-eyes saw him 
first, and the lynx leaped up and over the drift. A third blow 
touched Swift Lightning’s shoulder, and he, too, was gone. On 
his hands and knees, Gaston Rouget searched. His fingers touched 
warm blood. But Firefly was not there, dead of her wound, as 
he had hoped. She was with Swift Lightning at the lower end of 
the big drift. 

The man went back to the shelter, where Jeanne and the little 
Jeanne were waiting, frightened. Pisew moved again out of his 
flood-wood lair and smelled hungrily of the blood stains left by 
Firefly. Swift Lightning, his sides ripped by the cat’s long claws, 
shifted his wide-open eyes like greenish search-lights. A thing 
mightier in its instinct than hunger was in his blood. It was the 
passionate desire of the beast to defend his mate. Firefly was 
whimpering softly with pain. He muzzled her gently, yet his body 
was hard as steel. A dozen times he caught the flash of Pisew’s 
eyes out on the white logs of Kwahoo before dawn came. 


This day, it was lighter. Gaston Rouget knew that the raing 
had passed but that the flood would boil for many days. His 
heart sank when he saw that Firefly was alive, and limping but 
slightly when she moved close to Swift Lightning. 

Even the woman could not approach near to her now. Hardly 
a step did she move away from Swift Lightning’s shoulder. 

In the older Jeanne’s dark eyes there was a growing terror, ant 
more frequently little Jeanne cried and asked for something to 
eat. Gaston put his arms round them both, and laughed cheer. 
fully to keep up their courage. All that day he stalked with his 
club. Then, in the afternoon, an inspiration came to him when 
he saw the three or four places where Pisew entered and came out 
of his drift-pile. With new hope, the woman unbraided her long 
hair when Gaston told her his plan. Each shining strand was} 
precious to him, yet from it he cut enough to make three snares 
stronger than rope or wire. And these, just before the dusk of 
another night, he set for Pisew, the lynx. 

Then again he waited after darkness came, with his club 
close at hand. Softly the woman crooned little Jeanne to restless 
sleep. This night, she did not close her own eyes, but sat with 
her head resting against Gaston’s shoulder and in her heart 
praying for the thing to happen which he had promised her. 

Pisew, the lynx, had lived many years and had encountered 
many perils. He knew the smell of man and the menace of man, 
and when, in a blackness unlighted by either moon or stars, he 
came to the first of the silken snares, the perfume of it stopped 
him dead in his tracks. To Pisew, it bore the taint of poison, 
ia ae it, and wormed himself a new way out of the tangled 

rift. 

To-night, he was thinner than last night. His craving was no j 
longer mere hunger. It was a madness. His padded feet moved 
silently over, the logs until he found the quarter of wind that 
brought with it the scent of Firefly. For half an hour he lay flat 
on his belly. Then, a foot at a time, he began to stalk his prey, 
Starvation gave him a terrible courage. He was not afraid of 
Swift Lightning, nor would he have been afraid of two or three 


. Swift Lightnings. With his long claws he had killed: caribou. 


In his second year he had slainea wolf. He was a giant of his 
kind, and mad with hunger. 

Swift Lightning caught no scent, because the wind was against 
him, but after a time he saw the greenish flashings of Pisew’s 
eyes as he came nearer and nearer through the darkness. 

Swift Lightning made no effort to avoid the climax of what he 
sensed to be a great tragedy. Firefly’s whimpering fear, as she, 
too, saw the advancing eyes, added to the fixed determination 
that was in his brain. He did not stir, but, as the greenish eyes 
advanced, Firefly crawled back a bit at a time. From the door 
of their shelter, Gaston and Jeanne stared out into the pit of 
darkness, waiting, listening, watchful. They, too, had seen the 
flash of eyes, and in a whisper the man explained what was about 
to happen and what it would mean for them. For it would bea 
fight to the death, and after that there would be meat to last 
them until the flood went down. 

Their blood ran swift and hot as they heard the first clash of 
the mighty duel that was fought in the blackness of Kwahoo that 
night. The woman covered the ears of the little Jeanne so that 
she would not be awakened to the horror of it. Not even Firefly’s 
eyes could see what was happening in the first moments of the 
combat. Swift Lightning, instead of waiting for Pisew’s leap, 
had shot like a rocket for the big cat when he was ten feet distant, 
and Pisew had hardly time to throw himself on his back in the 
terrible and deadly fighting position of the lynx when the wollf- 
dog’s jaws were at his throat. 

For perhaps two or three minutes, the terrific, unseen combat 
continued; and then suddenly the fear swept out of *Firefly’s 
heart, and into her veins shot the fire of the fighting collie. It 
was Swift Lightning, her mate, who was fighting, and he was 
fighting for her. She sensed that. It gripped her, and, like a 
little demon, she leaped into the struggle. Her teeth were sharper 
than Swift Lightning’s, though not so long. In her first enraged 
lunge, they pierced the cat’s loin. They sank deep and tore 
viciously. Again and again they ripped; and in that ‘hour, just 
as Swift Lightning had saved her from Wapusk, the bear, so 
did Firefly save Swift Lightning from Pisew, the lynx. For, in 
the darkness, Swift Lightning was fighting an enemy who 
was strange to him, and whose tricks of combat he had not 
learned. Torn and bleeding, Firefly’s attack gave to him at last 
a chance for his neck-hold, and in another two minutes Pisew 
was dead. : 

Through the darkness came the man with his club , and Swift 
Lightning and Firefly left the body of their slain enemy and 
stole to the upper end of Kwahoo, where, (Concluded on page 162) 
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T was nearly half an hour 
later, down in Ford Manches- 
ter’s tiny cabin, as he was 
dressing himself in a set of the 

explorer’s garments, that Dirck first 
remembered his native wives and 
his little swarm of cream-skinned 
youngsters. Until then, the dizzy 
excitement of seeing a familiar face, 
of receiving a white-man welcome, 
of speaking again in his own lan- 
guage, of knowing he was home- 
bound—all these had been suffi- 


cient to crowd from Vane’s mind every lesser thought. 
_ But now, with recollection, came a wrenching twinge—a twinge 
of remorse, not of sorrow. He knew his island spouses would 


“I couldn't believe it at first. But it was true. J was homesick!” 


The |Lotus-EKater 


Part II 


HIS is the story of a modern Enoch Arden. 

Dirck Vane and his bride were on the happiest 
of happy honeymoons when their ship was wrecked in 
the South Seas. The bride was rescued, but Vane was 
given up for lost. She returned to New York and, after 
the edge of her sufferings wore off, married Philip Carson, 
a former suitor and friend of Vane’s. The newly married 
couple were extremely happy—when in walked Vane. 

This is the situation presented by Mr. Terhune in the 
first part of this story last month. This month, he presents 
the solution as it worked out in this case. 

Is that the way it would have worked out with any 
three people you know? ; 


grieve bitterly and noisily for their vanished white lord. But York. 


he knew, too, that among natives, as among animals, grief is a 
short-lived guest. Presently his mates would console themselves 
with husbands of their own color and race. 


By Albert-Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


As for his roly-poly babies—well, 
their mothers loved them far too 
dearly to let them suffer in any way. 
And there was a comfortable liveli- 
hood for all on the sparsely popu- 
lated island. He could have taken 
none of these children nor any of his 
wives to civilization with him. For 
their own sakes, even more than for 
his own, it had been kinder to leave 
them behind. 

And again Dirck’s thoughts turned 
forward in ecstasy toward home. 


Two months later, Dirck Vane set foot in San Francisco. 
Borrowing enough money from Manchester te outfit himself and 
to pay his way East, he took the first available train for New 


Vane did not telegraph to Madge. He did not know how a 
telegram could reach her. She might still be living in New York. 
She might be in the suburbs or even in some other ace” 
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She had been an only child. And her father’s death, a year 


before her marriage, had left her without near relatives. ‘The. 


average New Yorker does not occupy the same house or flat for 
four years in succession. Dirck thus did not know to what 
friend he could apply for accurate news of her. It seemed quicker 
and simpler to go directly to New York and there pursue the 
quest in person. Which he proceeded to do. 

He was so lucky as to strike a clue before he had-been in Man- 
hattan for three minutes. As he walked out of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, it occurred to him to consult a telephone-directory,. 
Entering the nearest drug store, he pored excitedly over the be- 
thumbed gray velume he found hanging beside the brown ’phone- 
booth. 

The book contained several “Vanes,” but no “Mrs. Dirck 
Vane” or “Mrs. M. Vane.” 

Next, Dirck bethought himself of his old-time chum, Phil Car- 
son. True, Phil had goné to Kentucky on some sort of wild- 

chase after oil or coal or something. - But there was a 
chance he might have come back ‘again before now. And Vane 
turned from the V’s to the C’s. There, readily enough, he found 
Carson’s name and address.’ ‘ The latter was on Park Avenue, 
near Seventieth Street.’ 

Dirck raised his brows as he read the address. Either Park 
Avenue real-estate values had deteriorated in the past few years 
or else Phil had struck it rich out there in Kentucky. In any 
case, it would be great to see the dear old chap again. And there 
was even an off-chance that Phil could tell him something of 
Madge’s whereabouts. If only for the sake of his old friendship 
with her husband, Carson must have kept some sort of track of 
Madge. 

ry a hastily summoned taxi whizzed Dirck northward through 
the early dusk toward Carson’s home, the returned wanderer for 
the first. time found his elation giving place to a nervous terror. 
With the goalin sight, he grew sick with fear. 

Suppose his glorious girl wife had not escaped the wreck after 
all?» Suppose she had escaped only to grieve herself to death 
over her husband's fate or to succumb to the hardships of that 
voyage in the wabbly life-boat? Suppose— - The man’s wildly 
joyous anticipation was fast turning to a shuddering dread. 

The taxi drew up at the curb of a mountainous apartment- 
house. Dirck forced his trembling legs to a semblance of steadi- 
ness as he made his way indoors and found the elevator. Unvwill- 
ing to bear'the delay of waiting to be announced, he stepped into 
the car and said sharply, if quaveringly, to the sable elevator-boy, 

“Mr. Carson's apartment.”’. 

The youth wavered, glancing toward the hall telephone. 
Dirck thrust a five-dollar bill into his hand. Up shot the car. 
The lad even gave a good measure for the tip by announcing 
that Mr. Carson had come in-a bare three minutes earlier. 

A dapper Jap admitted Vane to the apartment and ushered 
him into a dark-furnished living-room. Dirck forbore to send in 
‘his name to his chum, looking forward with a childish eagerness 
to surprising Phil. So he merely told the Jap to say that a 
school-days’ friend had called. 

As the servant went to deliver the message, Dirck employed 
the brief interval in fighting for self-mastery and in seeking to 
steel his overwrought nerves to bear any tidings Phil might give 
-him of ‘Madge. Subconsciously, he noted the severe elegance of 
the room and its proclamation of wealth blendéd with perfect 
taste. He had no mind for speculating on these things. In his 
heart, two questions were shouting themselves over and over: 

a M. adge alive? Where is she? 

-The heavy door-curtains parted and Philip Carson came into 
the room. Time had dealt kindly with him. Dirck, through 
-all his own perturbation, could see that. Phil was stouter than 
of old.’ His face had lost the ascetic sternness that had once under- 
lain its features, and it was mellowly genial. Visage and figure, 
as well as costume, spoke of happy prosperity. 

Disregarding everything else, Dirck strode stumblingly up to 
the politely inquisitive Phil, panting: - 

“Ts Madge alive? Is she? For God’s sake, man, tell me!” 

At sound of Vane’s voice, and as the light from the hallway 
fell clearly athwart the visitor’s contorted face, Philip Carson 
stiffened all over like a man who receives an electric shock. His 
ruddy cheeks went green-gray. A light sweat beaded his fore- 
head. His jaw dropped.- His eyes bulged grotesquely. He 
swayed and caught at the curtains fer support. 

Noticing none of this, and with his mind centered on one su- 
preme object, Dirck seized his host by the coat and shook him 
convulsively. 

“Ts Madge alive?” he croaked, his throat sanded with dread. 
“Ts she? Is she alive? Is she all right? Tell me!” 


loved her. 


Philip Carson nodded. His gray lips shaped themselves into § a 
noiseless, ‘“‘ Yes.” 

Dirck sank back into a chair, weak with blissful reaction. For or 
a moment, so tremendous was his relief, he could not speak. 
Carson stood blinking down at him, as wordless as he. It was 
Dirck who first recovered voice and motive power. 

“Thank God!” he gasped, his lips not yet wholly firm. “Oh, 
thank God! Forgive me for howling at you, old man, and for 
shaking you. But I’ve been through a hell of fear. a Why, 
you look as if you’d seen a ghost! I didn’t know it’d break you 
up so to meet me like this. I ought to have sent up my name. 
But I was in too much of a rush to find out about Madge. 
Where is she? You’re dead sure she’s all right?” 

“Where have you been?” demanded Carson dazedly. — - 

They were the first words he had spoken. They seemed to 
be jerked from his writhing lips in spite of himself. This lame 
query to a friend risen from the dead struck upon Dirck’s sud- 
denly relieved senses as most ludicrous. He laughed hysterically . 
and made equally hysteric reply: 

“TI? Oh, I’ve been on the South Sea island where I was 
stranded when the Malaiti sank: A native girl took pity on me. 


. Then, a couple of months 280, Ford Manchester happened along 


in a schooner. 
“Why did you come back?” flamed Carson, in a sudden gust 

of rage that shook him out of his wonted sane calm. “Why 

are you here? You died! You have been dead four sameal 


“Phil!” broke in the astonished Vane. ‘Why, Phil, old chap, 
what sort of greeting is this for a friend who has come "home as I 
have?” 

Carson’s incredible reception of him had checked the reaction- 
hysteria in Vane and had startled him into his normal self. He 
could not understand—could not believe—that his boyhood 
chum really felt the abhorrence for him which so plainly showed 
in Phil’s words and look. Carson, too, battled with his first hot 
anger and choked it back. Coldly, speaking with slow effort, 
the host said: 

“Your death was reported. It was verified to a certainty. 
The insurance companies made full payment. Your estate was 
administered. Your wife mourned you sincerely and deeply. 


nd——”’ 


-For more than three years she was faithful to your memory. 


Then——” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Vane, stung to new fear by 
Carson’s hint. “Faithful to my memory for more than three 
a What then? Speak up! What are you driving at? 
What——.” 

“Six months ago,” went on the laboredly slow voice, “Madge 
did me the honor to marry me.” 

Dirck leaped to his feet, his mouth wide open, meaningless 
words seeking to shape themselves from between his twisting 
lips. His fists were clenched until the knuckles shone bone-white 
and the nails bit deep into his sweating palms. Then he slumped 
back into his chair. 

“Tell me,” he whispered. 

“T came back to New York a year ago,” pursued Carson, still 
forcing his speech to slow precision. ‘I met her again. She was 
‘just beginning to go around to places once more. I had always 
I left the East because she married you. I never 
loved any other woman. That was why I went into the wilder- 
ness to live. When I read of your death, I still stayed there in 
the mountains. For I knew how she had cared for you. And I 
knew she would have no.thought yet for any other man. But I 
knew, too, that she was young and that a few years may do much. 
So I waited until heard she had put off mourning. Then I 
came back. She still.thought her heart was dead. But gradu- 
ally I taught her to—to care. And at last she married me. That 
is all—all—except that we have been happy and that she has 
proved she really loves me. Why—— 

. “TI see,” interrupted Vane, dimly wondering at his own new 
unnatural coolness. ‘“Isee. And now that I have come home, 
what do you mean to do?” 

‘To?’ echoed Carson. “ ‘Do?’” 

“Ves,” said Dirck. ‘She is my wife, you know. I can’t pre- 
tend to be glad to hear how she has consoled herself, or to say 
T’ll be as idiotically rapturous over our reunion as if—as if you 
had stayed in Kentucky. But she is my wife. And I love her 
more than anything and everything else. And I am going to 


‘take her back. I am going to take her back, because life would 


be death without her. What do you mean to do, Phil?” 

For a moment, Carson glared at him dazedly, in visible effort 
to marshal his shattered faculties. Then he made answer: 

“She is not your wife. You were adjudged dead. Legally 
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dead. My marriage to Madge was lawful. She is my wife. If 


you think I am going to be a cross between a fool and a martyr’ 


and turn her over to you and smash my one chance of life-happi- 
ness—well, you’re wrong. She is my wife. And I’m going to 
hold her. She——” 

“Tf you are hinting that I ought to follow Enoch Arden’s sheep- 
like example and go away quietly and leave Madge to you,” 
replied Dirck, fighting hard for self-mastery, “I can tell you 
you’re wasting your time. Madge married me because she loved 
me. When we were in the wreck, she refused to leave me and 
save herself. She did it out of no false heroism, but because she 
loved me so much that life would not be worth while without me. 
I saved her in spite of herself. I saved her because I loved her 
too unselfishly to let her die with me. The minute 1 could get 
away from that island-hell, I raced across the world to get back 
to her. Man, do you think for a minute that I’m going to give 
her up—after all that? No. We belong to each other, she and I— 
We belong. God gave her to me. By a miracle, God gave her 
back tome. We——’” 

“You speak of the island as a ‘hell,’”’ re- 
torted Carson. “Yet just now you said 
something about a native girl who ‘took 
pity on you.’ Your relations with that girl 
—or with some other—or ofhers—were they 
snowily platonic? Did you spend those four 
years in holy celibacy, mourning the loss of 
Madge? Did you?” 

“] spent the four years mourning for 
Madge—as I should have mourned her for- 
ever if death had parted us in the natural 
way,” Vane defended himself. ‘‘As to 
my morals—which had nothing to do with 
my heart or my memories—I lived as any 
other hot-blooded giant of my age would 
have lived under the same circumstances.” 

“Then you——” 

“If Madge had died four years ago, 
would you have expected me to go un- 
mated for the rest of my days? Would 
you have thought less of me for taking up 
what was left of life?” 

“J—” began Carson, but 
Vane drove on: 

“You say you went to 
Kentucky because you loved 
Madge. That was nearly 
five years ago. Do you mean 
to tell me that up to the 
past six months there was no 
woman of any kind in your 
life? If there was or if there 
was not is no concern of 
mine. And it is no concern 
of yours how I spent my own 
years of exile. I have come back here 
for my wife.” 

“For my wife,” sharply corrected Philip. “For the wife 
that is worth fighting for to the death. You can’t honest- 

lv expect me to——” 

“She knew us both in the old days,” cut in Dirck. “And 
she chose me. That is the answer. We both had our chance. 
And she chose me.” 

“Yes,” assented Carson, wincing as at a whip-slash; “she 
chose you. Do you imagine I’ve forgotten that? Do you 
imagine it hasn’t been before my mind, night and day, for five 
years? You were the first man in her life. 1 think that always 
gives a man a mysterious hold on a woman’s heart and on her 
thoughts.” 

“It does,” affirmed Dirck eagerly; “it——” 

“With a man, of course, it’s all different,” continued Philip. 
“There are apt to be any number of women in his life, in one 
capacity or another, before he marries. As there were in yours. 
But, to a woman, the husband of her youth always has a subtle 
a se no later man can efface. 1 grant all that.” 

en ” 

“But Madge was a child—not yet twenty—when she married 
you,” insisted Carson. “Between twenty and twenty-five a 
woman’s nature develops and changes and matures more than a 
man’s does between twenty and thirty. The man a girl would 
gladly have married at twenty, she would not look at when she 
is twenty-five. Any woman will tell you that. Well, you are 
the man Madge fell in love with as a girl of nineteen. J am the 
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man her maturer mind and heart chose, out of all the world, five 
years later. She won’t throw over the glorious present for the 
immature past. I know her too well to believe that.” 

“She is my wife,” repeated Vane doggedly. “I won her, 
once, against you. And I am going to win her again.” 

* You won a half-developed, romantic girl,” scoffed Phil. “The 
same powers that won her then would have no lure for a grown 
woman. Dirck, for heaven’s sake, do the decent thing! If 
Madge knows you’ve come to life, it will make her hideously 
miserable. It will cloud all her future. She has mourned you; 
and she is healed at last from the wound of your death, and she 
is happy. Are you cur enough to torture her a second time?” 

“*Torture her?’” echoed Dirck. ‘No! To make up to her 
for the torture she and I have gone through, I’m going to tell 
her the whole truth. I am going to tell her of my mate on the 
island. Yes; and of the other native women and kids, too. I’m 
going to make a clean breast of it. She is no fool. She’ll under- 
stand that it was as though we had been separated by death— 
that I had no hope of seeing her again—and that my body lived 

: on while my heart died. 

If I can forgive her for 

taking another husband, 

she can! surely forgive 
me for——” 

“We are jabbering 
like two fools,” inter- 
rupted Carson. “Since 
you won’t get out and 
leave her to her happi- 
ness, there is only one 
thing todo. The choice 
doesn’t rest with us. It 
rests with Madge—and 
with nobody else. She 
will have to be the final 
arbiter, no matter how 
loudly we prate of our 
‘rights.’ Nobody has 

‘any ‘rights’ over a 
woman nowadays ex- 
cept that woman herself. 


We both love Madge too well to want her to do anything but the 
one thing that will make her happiest. The choice is with her.” 
“Yes,” sullenly agreed Vane; “the choice is with her. Let 


_ her choose. Where is she?” 


Carson glanced at his watch. 


“She told me this morning she was going to a matinée,” he. 


said, “‘and to tea, somewhere, afterward. She ought to be at 
home in half an hour or less, I should think. When she comes 
back, L’ll put the case to her fairly and without bias, though I’d 
rather be shot than make her so wretched. And I’ll phone you 
her decision at once, if you’ll tell me where you are staying.” 

“T am staying here,’ returned Dirck imperturbably, “till 
Madge comes home.” 

But—— ” 

“T’ve waited four years for a sight of her,”’ added Vane, “and 
I’m not going to leave here and sit smugly in some hotel till it 
pleases you to discuss the thing with her and to make your plea 
and then send me word. I’m going to stay here till——” 

He broke off short in his speech as the sound of the closing front 
door of the apartment was followed by a swiftly soft tread down 
the hallway toward the room where they sat. The light footstep 
awoke memory-throbs in Dirck’s brain and set his pulses to 
hammering. 

Both men sprang to their feet and faced the curtains which 
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shut off the room from view of the hall. Carson and Vane alike 
were ghastly pallid and aquiver. Their bodies were tensely set; 
their mouths were white gashes. 

“ Are you in there, Phil?” They heard a gay query, whose tone 
did unaccountable things to Dirck Vane’s throat-muscles. 

“Ves,” Carson made grating reply; “come in!” 

To Vane, he growled, 


“That is all,” Vane 
ended, forestalling 
an interruption from 
Madge. “I'mready, 
Carson. We'll be back at three 
to-morrow.” Side by side, the 
two men left the room 


“Now let her choose!” 

“Yes!” breathed Dirck chokingly. “Let her—choose!” 

The curtains were swept apart and a woman entered the room. 

The years had been kind to Madge. She was still, in outward 
aspect, the wonder-girl whom Dirck had won. There was a 
strength, a sign manual of experience, a depth of developed char- 
acter in her flower-face which had not been there of old. But, 
apart from that, Dirck’s first rapt glance could detect no change. 

Straight up to Carson the woman hurried in glad greeting. 
Then she halted her wifely progress at sight of the room’s other 
occupant. 

For a second, she scanned Dirck’s face—at first with hospitable 
curiosity, then with a blaze of recognition. 
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The two men stood motionless. Madge flashed a wide-eyed 
glance from one to the other. 

“Dirck!” she babbled, her flower-face ash-gray and haggard, 
all the youth and buoyancy stricken from it in that one stark 
moment of shock. “Dirck!” 

She swayed a little, and Vane took an instinctive step to steady 
her. But Carson moved between them. Mastering himself as 
best he could, Phil spoke. His voice was flat and shaky, and 
deep in his eyes smoldered a fire of pain. Yet he made shift to 
keep a semblance of his wonted quiet manner. 

“Madge,” he said, ‘‘ Dirck was washed ashore on a South Sea 
island. No ship touched there for more than four years. Then 

he was able to get passage home—to you. That is all.” 

Still Madge did not speak, nor did she seem to hear. 
After that first impulsive cry, she had stood stonelike, 
her eyes wide and staring as she gazed ex- 
pressionlessly at the returned wanderer. 

Toa casual onlooker, Dirck Vane, just then, 
was marvelous good to gaze upon. Far more 
so than when his size and his graceful athletic 
strength had first caught Madge Barret’s 
fancy. The four years of active outdoor life 
and perfect health had given to him an added 
depth of chest and semblance of physical 
power, had imparted to his carriage and bear- 
ing a certain Panlike free- 
dom. Not even the stress 
of the moment could take 
from his countenance the 
glow of the open or mar 
his half-savage good looks. 

By contrast, Philip 
Carson seemed almost 
puny, despite his well- 
knit body and his excel- 
lence of grooming. The 
pallor of cities was on 
Carson’s cheek. The soft 
flesh of cities was blurring 
his compact physique. 
The life of cities and the 
brain-work of a successful 
man had put lines into 
his face—whereas the 
four-year existence of a 
healthy animal had left 
Dirck’s visage as unlined 
as a child’s. 

The two men were 
about of an age. Yet 
Vane looked the younger 
by a decade. Dirck’s 
hastily bought ready-made clothes 
draped his magnificent figure as they 
might have draped a Canova gladia- 
tor’s. By comparison, Carson’s suit— 
a costly artistic triumph of an inspired 
Fifth Avenue tailor—made its wearer 
look merely smug. 

But Madge seemed to note nothing 
below the eyes of the man who had come back to her 
from the dead. Long and wildly she stared into those 
eyes. Then, as with a painful effort, she shifted her gaze 
to Carson. And again it was the eyes alone she looked 
into. 

So, for a space, stood the three, wordless, fighting for 
calm. As Madge’s wide — lost some of their turmoil 
of bewilderment, Carson spoke once more. 

‘ “Dirck was cast away on an island, in the South Seas,” 
he said, over again, to his wife. “It was not until after four years 
that he could get away. He took the first ship home—to you. 

He seemed as one trying to teach a lesson to a stupid child. 
And this time, he saw, by Madge’s eyes, that she understood. 
Vane, listening, gave mute credit to his rival for stating the case 
with such bald brevity and for abstaining from any details of the 
island life. 

“We must face it, sweetheart,” went on Phil, his strained voice 
softening. “‘I’d spare you from it if I could. But you must 
see I can’t. It’s got to be faced—and-by you. _The decision 
rests with you—and with you alone. Dirck and I have agreed 
on that. We——” 
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“Dirck!” panted the woman, finding words ina rush. “ Dirck! 
You were drowned! All the men left on the ship were drowned! 
You were drowned, and—” She checked herself, as if realizing 
the absurdity of her babbled words. And again she turned to 
Carson, this time with her brow furrowed in utter perplexity. 
*What—what does it mean?” she murmured confusedly. 

But Vane, watching, saw that the trance of complete stupor 
was slowly lifting. And, before Philip could answer her, he 
interposed. 

“Dear, for years I’ve been looking forward to ‘this—looking 
forward to it asa life-sufferer might look toward heaven. Haven’t 
you anything to say to me, except——” 

A swirl of dark red swept away the ashy pallor from Madge’s 
face. And, with the color, came the tears. She took an uncer- 
tain step toward Dirck, hesitated, turned half-way toward Car- 
son, then collapsed in the nearest chair, sobbing with the aban- 
don of a little child. 

Awkwardly, Philip Carson went over to her and stretched 
forth one hand to lay it on her heaving shoulder. Then, by 
main force, he checked himself. He was playing fair—although 
the effort drove beads of sweat to his forehead. 

Madge,” said Vane, “Carson is right. It is up to you—and 
to you alone—to make the choice. I think we have reached the 
crisis in the storm when conventionality and morals and public 
opinion and even duty can be thrown overboard as excess lug- 
gage, and when you can let vour heart do all the talking. It is 
up to you to choose—not from duty or from any other motive 
buf your own inclination—to choose which of us you want for 
your husband. The other one will get out quietly, and with no 
fuss. I know I can vouch for that. Do vou want me—or do 
you want Phil?” 

“Wait!” intervened Carson, as the woman shuddered a little 
and buried her tear-streaked face deeper in her quivering hands. 
“Wait till to-morrow before you decide, Madge. We will both 
leave here—Vane and I. We will leave you to fight it out for 
vourself. You are too upset now to make calm decision on a 
point that involves all your future. You must have time to 
quiet down and to think it all out—alone—and to decide once 
and for all. It isn’t fair to you, or to us, to let you decide now. 
Take the night to think it over. To-morrow afternoon, at three, 
Vane and I will come back here. Then, if you’re ready, you can 
tell us what -you have decided. If you aren’t ready then, we will 
wait until you are. You’re not to be hurried or influenced in 
any way. God knows,” he broke off, “‘I’d save you the anguish 
of it all if I could! - But nobody can go through this thing for 
you but yourself. Come, Dirck.” 

He moved toward the door, laying his hand imperatively on 
Vane’s shoulder. . But Dirck shook off the clasp and went back 
to where the weeping woman cowered. 

“One minute,” he urged, waving Carson aside and bending 
over Madge.. “Phil is behaving in this like a white man. And 
I can’t do less than he’s doing. While you’re making up your 
mind, Madge—if you haven’t already made it up—there’s some- 
thing you’ve got to take into consideration. On the island, down 
there, I had no hope of seeing you again. I was as a dead man 
in another world, but with the same smashingly vital body I 
had always had. You know enough of human nature by this 
time—you knew enough of me—to know a he man in such cir- 
cumstances has mighty little in common with Saint Anthony or 
Galahad or any other of those ice-blooded old-timers. I——” 

“Dirck,” remonstrated Carson. as Madge lifted her face from 
her hands, “surely there’s no need of going into all that now. 
Madge has had enough to endure for one day. Come!” 

But Vane would not have it so. In the same urge of fair play 
toward his rival, he continued: 

“There were women in my life down there. In my life—not 
in my heart. Women—and—and children. It is right for 
you to know. If you are the Madge I remember, I believe you 
will understand and forgive—just as I understand and forgive 
your taking another husband, not only into your life but into 
your heart—after you lost me. We both have something to 
forget. Perhaps neither one has the right to cast stones at the 


other. If we begin again, you and I, it must be with a clean 
slate. That is all,” Vane ended, forestalling an interruption 
from Madge. “Pm ready, Carson. We'll be back at three 


to-morrow.” 

Side by side, the two men left the room. Springing to her 
feet, Madge ran after them. But, at the curtained doorway, she 
halted. Panting, fighting back her hysteria, she stood there, 
clinging for support to the heavy curtains as the outer door of 
the apartment closed softly behind Vane and Carson. 

There she stood, statuelike, immobile, expressionless, her 


_ hess, yet with a great peace possessing her. 


- never did till last night. 
_ and clean jungle may- have sharpened my nostrils. 


heart and soul too much engrossed to permit of any outward 


- show of the tumult seething within her. 


From the instant she had entered the room and had beheld the 
two men, her decision had been made—had been irrevocably 
made. Through the shock and surge, that fact had been fixed, 
unshakable, in her mind. She knew where lay her love, her life, 
her future. Had not the men forced her to delay the expression . 
of her verdict, she would have voiced it loudly, triumphantly, . 
while they were still with her. 

For better or for worse, she had seen, in a flash of revelation, 
that there was but one man on earth for her; and to that man 
she was ready to cleave forever. All the time and reflection im- 
aginable would never be able to move her decision. 

Yet Madge was not wholly sorry that they had insisted on 
giving her twenty hours to think it over. The time would be 
none too long for her to marshal her nerves and emotions to the 
calmness needful for facing the two men who loved her above 
all the world, and to one of whom she must lay waste the whole 
future. She was half glad for the respite. 

Dawn, next day, found Madge hollow-eyed from sleepless- 
Bravely she awaited 
the ordeal. With a joy that was all but pain, she looked forward 
to the giving of herself forever to the man of her choice—to 
proving to him that he and he alone was her lord and mate. 

She went furtively to a chest of drawers in her own room. 
With a haste that may have hinted at guilt or may have been 
mere eagerness, she opened a lower drawer. Removing a shim- 
mering top layer of tissue-paper, she peeped at a mass of queer. 
filmy little clothes neatly piled there. After which, she slammed 
shut the drawer and ran from the room. 

The stroke of three brought Philip Carson to the apartment. 
Nervously, Phil glanced about him for his antagonist. Before 
he could speak, the Jap brought in to Madge a letter which had 
just been delivered by messenger. 

Both Madge and Carson recognized on the envelop Dirck 
Vane’s strong, loose handwriting. . By tacit impulse, as the 
woman tore open the letter, she motioned Phil to look over it 
with her. Together, they read: 

“No; Iam not crazy; and I am not a yellow deg. Or per- 
haps I’m both. In any case, I am running away. And once 
more I am ‘dead.’ Only, this time, there will be no resurrection 
—on the hither side of the grave. I give you my word for 
that. I have just had a talk with my lawyer and wound up my 
affairs. 

“Tt is hard to explain so that it will sound sane and logical. 
But I owe it to you to try. And I can do it best by giving the 
facts as briefly as possible in their order. 

“T left you, last night, with every intent of coming back at 
three this afternoon to learn my fate. At the moment, that 
seemed the most important thing in the world to me. It was 
the thing I had been keyed up to for more than four years—the 
thing that had been an all-encompassing obsession to me from 
the instant I set eyes on Manchester’s schooner till I stood face 
to face with you. It had blinded and deafened me to everything 
else. 

“Then, as I left your apartment last evening, the reaction sct 
in. I had found the goal. The verdict was ‘past’ me. There 
was nothing to do but to wait for it. The tension had snapped. 
I had eyes and ears and mind once more for what was going on 
around me. I felt like a man who has just come out of delirium. 
And I began to notice things. 

“T left Carson, and I turned west, instinctively, toward Broad- 
way. I had no special objective—except to get something to 
eat and find a hotel room for the night. As I said, I was at 
liberty, for the first time, to notice what was going on around me. 
The first thing that struck me was the raspingly growling roar 
that is the voice of Manhattan. You New Yorkers grow so 
used to it you never hear it. But if you had been living four 
years on an island where silence rules supreme, that roar 
would be torture to your ear-drums and to your nerves—as. 
all at once, it was to mine. 

“T wonder, too, if you know how New York smells,—how any 
big city smells? Probably you don’t. City-Gwellers don’t. I 
Four years of clean sea and clean sand 
They prob- 
ably have. Certainly they showed me the contrast between 
my ‘cleaner, greener land,’ and the mingled stench of gasoline 
and asphalt and stables and garbage and sachet and sweat and 
stale cooked food—and other things which go to make up the 
blended scent of Broadway. 

“Tt fairly turned me ill—that and the horrible ceaseless roar 
of the city. And a queer wave of homesickness came rushing 
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over me—homesickness for the island at 
that twilight hour, when the dusk would 
be all deep lavender and heliotrope, and 
‘| crowded with stars such as you Northern 
people never see. 

“And the ocean would be rolling sleepily 
along the white beach or crisping against 
the reef outside the lagoon, and some 
night-bird in the jungle would be starting 
its mate-song. And the girls would be 
weaving /eis by the fire, and the babies 
would be calling little sleepy bits of non- 
'sense to each other from their night-mats. 
|And if I were out late in my boat, there 
would be soft dark eyes scanning the water 
for me, and I’d hear scraps of laughter or 
love-calls as my canoe slithered its prow 
into the beach-sand. 

“Yes—that all came over me with a rush. 
It turned me dizzy. I couldn’t believe it 
at first. But it was true. 

“TI was homesick! 

“T tried to tell myself my terrible ordeal 
of exile was over and that I was among 
mine own people again, and that, next day, 

I’d be holding in my arms the woman I 
had crossed the world to find. (For I’ve 
never doubted what your verdict would 
be, whatever Phil may think, or whatever 
you may have made him think, or whatever 
you think that you yourself think.) 

“T conjured up all these thoughts. But 
it was no good. I was homesick. Wretch- 
‘edly homesick. Homesick for the island 
‘I had so often prayed to be rescued from. 

Four years will do much—even in civiliza- 
tion. And in the South Seas, it can weld 
| stronger chains than can a lifetime here. 

“T started to cross Broadway. A filthy, 
'gas-reeking taxi-cab spun past me, hitting 
|me a glancing blow that bowled me over 
and sent me sprawling on my face in the 
‘gutter. (I could have rolied over and 
over, the fuli length of my island, without 
‘getting one-tenth as much dirt and offal 
ion me as I got in that tumble against the 
| Broadway curb.) 

“Two kind strangers lifted me to my 
‘feet and dusted me off before the usual 
crowd could collect. I was grateful to 
them—until I found that one of the two 
Good Samaritans had got my watch and 
istick-pin. On the island, a man can leave 
‘all his worldly wealth piled up on the beach 
for a year, and then come back and find 
jit intact. Down there, a helping hand 
‘comes from the stirring of a helping heart, 
\not from a craving for graft. 

“The taxi knockdown didn’t do any- 
pepe worse than bruise me. And neither 
of the Good Samaritans had had time to 
locate my cash. But both incidents rubbed 
in the homesickness a hundredfold. You 
|people in cities don’t even dream of your 
jown perils; you are so used to them. On 
| the island, if any creature should rush along 
ithe trails, upsetting or killing everything 
‘that gets in its way—as your swarms of 
‘taxis and other motor-cars do—the natives 
{would band together and destroy it as a 
public menace to life and happiness. And 
'a man who would rob an injured stranger 
, would be hounded from every hut. 
| “T went into a restaurant to eat. The 
‘food was spiced and seasoned as the Lord 
never meant food to be. My long-cleansed 
palate told me some of it was putrid, 
and my four-year-normal stomach told me 
| that more of it was as indigestible as carpet- 
‘tacks. 
| “Women in the restaurant were jabber- 
ing at the top of their lungs like a covey 
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of jungle peacocks before a rain-storm 
They were dressed in clothes that cramped 
them and made them misshapen, and in 
feathers and jewelry as silly as nose-rings. 
They were paint-smeared. Their eye- 
brows were shaved into silly half-moons; 
(In my day, women left the use of razors 
to men.) 

“They were flattering fat men with 
jaundiced faces and bald heads and great 
swinging paunches. Flattering them, be- 
cause such men can give them the jewels 
and cars that clean-limbed and level-eyed 
younger men can’t afford to. 

“And I thought of the island—where a 
man’s strength and youth and _ virility 
count as wealth, and where paunchy old 
men are sneered at as lazy and gluttonous 
and useless, and are denied the right to 
wear the red flower behind the ear. 

“To get my mind off such thoughts, I 
went to a musical comedy. If an island 
woman should display her shape to public 
view with the leering wantonness of the 
show-girls I saw there, or should dare to 
speak such lines as did some of the women 
principals in that show, she would be slit 
down the nose and driven from the village. 

“Down there, women lead moral lives. 
Ii those lives are not in accord with Puritan 
morals, neither are they in accord with 
the Broadway lure. 

“‘Tt was the show, I think, more than the 
stuffy and rackety hotel room that clinched 
a resolution you may term insane—but 
which I know to be the sanest thing in my 
third-rate life. The thought of spending 
the rest of my days in such surroundings 
of noise and smell anc lust and danger and 
artificial glitter—it was all too much for 
me. 

“The island was calling me. Its call 
was growing stronger and stronger every 
hour. I could shut my eyes and see the 
fire-blue lagoon and the white beach and 
the waving palms. I could hear the joy- 
ous calling of the children—my children, 
strong and straight and clean—and the 
laughter of girls and the whisper of the 
wind in the jungle and the sob of the flood- 
tide on the reef. And it was all calling. 
Calling to me, who am, by rights, a part of it. 

“T thought the thing out—there in the 
hotel room for whose nightly use I was 
paying enough to support an island family 
in luxury for a year. I forced myself to 
call up your face and to remember how 
I loved you. (I still love you. TI shall 
always love you, my wife.) 

“But it was no use. We had lived in a 
different world for four years—four of the 
most formative vears of our lives. And 
I knew I could never hope to silence that 
fearfully luring call of the island, or to 
settle down to the false life I left behind 
me so long ago. 

““My clothes—the boardlike yoke of a 
collar that gripped my throat, and the stiff 
shoes that tortured my free feet, and the 
clogging folds of useless cloth on legs and 
arms—tidgeted me till I could have torn 
them to shreds. And to think I would have 
to wear such things forever! 

“Why go further into the matter? By 
this time, you understand. Or else you 
would not understand if I should write on 
for a century. In either case, it doesn’t 
matter. 

“T am running away! 

“T am going to catch an afternoon train 
that will take me to San Francisco. The 
moment I get there, I am going to the 
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is soothing to your eng, 


|w ater-front and charter a schooner to take 
/me home. 

| “Yes—home! To the only home that 
‘can henceforth seem like anything but a 
|prison tome. Luckily, I had jotted down 
the latitude and longitude of, the island 
when Ford Manchester gave them to me. 
I did it then out of sheer sentimentality. 
But I thank God I happened to do it. 
For it is the key to home. 

““And some morning, soon, with the 
dawn tide, I shall sail for the island. By 
the time this scribbled letter reaches you, 
I shall be well on my way West. 

“You were happy with Carson before 


“Pardon. I did not say to youa ‘ha-ha,’ 
Elmer. I was surprise when you have told 
me how you have gone to Sondheim so 
\roughly, without one word to me. Listen 
lattentively to what I shall say to you 
secretly, that I also desire to be rid of this 
Red Flag Club.” 

“Well then——” 

“A moment! I am embarrass. Yes. 
You ask why? I shall tell you. It is this: 
Formerly, I have reside in Mexico. My 
business has been in Mexico City. I have 
there a little cinema theater. In 1913, I 
arrive i in New York. You ask of me why 
came? Anda1.1I frank like’”’—his full smile 
burst on Skidder—‘“like a heaven-angel! 

| But it is God’s truth I came here to make 

of the cinema a monument to Art. Well, 
\[ arrive. I know no one in New York: 
I repair to a recommended hotel. I make 
acquaintance—unhappily—with people 
who are under a suspicion of German 
sympathy.” 

“What the devil did you do that for?” 
demanded Skidder. 

“How am I to know? I encounter peo- 
ple. I see capital for my art. Me, I am 
all heart; I suspect nobody. I say: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, my art is my life. Without it, I 
cease to exist. I desire capital; I desire 
sympathy; I desire intelligent recognition 
and practical aid.’ Yes. In time, some 
gentlemen evince confidence. I am of- 
jfered funds. I produce with joy my first 


| |picture. Ha! The success is extravagant. 


But—alas!” 

“What tripped you?” 

“Alas!” repeated Puma. “Your gov- 
ernment arrests some gentlemen who have 
lend to me much funds. Why? Imagine 


¢/my grief, my mortification! They are sus- 


pect of German propaganda. O my 
God!” 

“How is it they didn’t pinch you?” 
~ asked Skidder coldly, and beginning to feel 
very uneasy 

“Me? No! They investigate. They 
discover only art.” 

Skidder squinted at him nervously. 

“Well then, what’s this drag they got 
with you—Sondheim and the other nuts?” 
polite they have in possession——” 
“Blackmail, by heck!” 

“T must be considerate of Sondheim.” 
“Or he'll squeal on you? Is that it?” 
Puma’s black eyes were flaring up again. 
“Me, I am——” 

“All right. Sondheim’s got something 
on you, then. Has he?” 


“T tell you. Letters quite innocent but 
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I came back from the dead. Be happy 
with him again. And forget the ne’er-do- 
well who butted momentarily into the 
smugness of your well-ordered hothouse 
life. 

“Or, if ever you think of me, let it be 
as you thought before you knew I was still 
alive. Nature made me an animal. Four 
years of life according to nature scraped 
off my twenty-eight vears of veneer. (It 
would do the same thing for more men 
than you may realize.) 

“So, good-by. This time, for always. 
For the rest— Oh, it will be well with me 
in my Lotus Land! I’m going home!” 


THE END 


The Crimson Tide 


(Continued from page 72) 


“Tt is nothing. Yet it has embarrass 
me——”’ 

“T get you, Angy. You were played. 
Or maybe you did some playing, too. Aw, 
wait!” as Puma protested. ‘I’m getting 
you. Sure! And you're rich now, and 
business is pretty good, and you wish 
Sondheim would let you alone?” 

““Yes, surely.” 

“How much hush-cush d’yeh pay him?” 

“Yaas, you! Come on now, Angy.” 

Puma’s face became purple. 

“He is a scoundrel!” he said thickly. 
““Me—I wish to God I saw the last of him!” 

For the first time, then, Skidder realized 
that this man might possibly be rather 
dangerous—dangerous to antagonize, dan- 
gerous to be associated with in business. 

“Say,” he blurted out, ‘what else did 
you let me in for when I put my money 
into your business? Think I’m going to be 
held up by any game like that? Think I’m 
going to stand for any shake-down from 
that gang? Watch me!” 

Puma looked at him stealthily. 

“What is it you would do, Elmer?” 

But Skidder offered no suggestion. He 
remained, however, extremely uneasy. 
For it was plain enough that Puma had 
been involved in dealings sufficiently suspi- 
cious to warrant government surveillance. 

All Skidder’s money and real estate were 
now invested in Super Pictures. No won- 
der he was anxious. No wonder Puma, 
also, seemed worried. 

“That mutt, Sondheim, looks like a bad 
one to me, and the other guy—Kastner,” 
Skidder observed gloomily. 

“Tt is better that we should not offend 
them.” 

‘Just as you say, brother.” 

“Tsay it. Yes. Weshall be wise to turn 
to them a pleasing face.” 

“Sure! The best thing to do for a while 
is to stall along,”’ nodded Skidder. “But 
always be ready for a chance to hand it to 
them. That’s safest—wait till we get the 
goods on them. Then slam it to ’em 
plenty!” 

“Tf they annoy me too much,” purred 
Puma, displaying every dazzling tooth, “‘it 
may not be so agreeable for them. I am 
bad man to crowd. Meanwhile——” 

“Sure! We'll stall along, Angy.” 

They opened the glass door and went 
out into the studio. And Puma began 
again on his favorite theme, the acquiriny 
of Broadway property and the erection of 
a cinema theater. And Skidder, with his 
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DIE THE 


imagination, listened cautiously, 
lyet always conscious of agreeable thrills 
|whenever the subject was mentioned. 
And, although he knew that capital was 
|shy and that conditions were not favorable, 
his thoughts always reverted to a man he 
might be willing to go into such a scheme 
with—the president of the Shadow Hiil 
| Trust Company, Alonzo Pawling. 


At that very moment, too, it chanced 
that Mr. Pawling’s business had brought 
jhim to New York—in fact, his business 
was partly with Palla Dumont, and they 
were now lunching together. 

Alonzo Pawling stood well over six feet. 
He still had all his hair, which was dyed 
|black, and also an inky pair of old-fash- 
lioned side-whiskers. For the beauty of 
‘his remaining features, less could be said, 
|because his eyes were a melancholy and 
| faded blue, his nose very large and red, and 
|his small, loose mouth seemed inclined to 
|sag, 2s though saturated with moisture. 

Many years a widower he had, when 
‘convenient opportunity presented itself, 
never failed to offer marriage to Palla 
/Dumont. And when, as always, she re- 
‘fused him in her frank, amused fashion, 
‘they returned without embarrassment to 
their amiable footing of many years—she 
as child of his old friend and neighbor, 
Judge Dumont, he as her financial adviser 
and banker. 

As usual, Mr. Pawling had offered Palla 
his large, knotty hand in wedlock that 


' morning. And now that this inevitable 


preliminary was safely over, they were ap- 
proaching the end of a business luncheon 


_ on entirely amiable terms with each other. 


Financial questions had been argued, in- 
vestments decided upon, news of the town 
discussed, and Palla was now telling him 
about Elmer Skidder and his new and ap- 


parently prosperous venture, 


“He came to see me last evening,’ she 
said, smiling at the recollection, ‘and he 
arrived in a handsome limousine—oh, very 
gorgeous!—-and we had tea, and he told 
me how prosperous he had become in the 
moving-picture business.” 

“T guess,” said Mr. Pawling, “that 
there’s a lot of money in moving pictures. 
The right end of it is to own a big theater.” 

She smiled. 

“You wouldn’t advise me to make such 
an investment, would you?” 

Mr. Pawling’s watery eyes rested on her 
reflectively. 

“T dunno,” he said absently. 

“Mr. Skidder told me that he wouid 
double his invested capital in a year,” she 
said. 

“T guess he was bragging.” 

“Perhaps,” she rejoined, laughing, “ but 


‘I should not care to make such an invest- 


ment.” 

“Did he ask you?” 

“No. But it seemed to me that he 
hinted at something of that nature. And 
I was not at all interested, because I am 
contented with my little investments and 
my income as it is.” 


Mr. Pawhing’s jet-black eyebrows were . 


lifted in a surprised arch. 

“You're the first person I ever heard 
say they had enough money.” he remarked. 

“But I have!” she insisted gaily. 

Mr. Pawling’s sad horse-face registered 
herewith faded surprise. 

“Where is Elmer’s place of business?’ 


he inquired finally, producing a worn note- 
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book and a gold pencil. 
down the address. 

He replaced the book in the breast- 
pocket of his frock coat, and took out a 
large wallet strapped with a rubber band. 

While he was paying the check, Palla 
drew on her gloves, and, at the restaurant 
door, stood chatting with him a moment 
longer before leaving for the canteen. 

Then, smilingly declining his taxi and 
offering her slender hand in farewell, she 
went westward on foot as usual. And Mr. 
Pawling’s directions to the chauffeur were 
whispered ones, as though he did not care 
to have the world at large share in his 
knowledge of his own occult destination. 


And he wrote 


Palla’s duty at the canteen lasted until 
six o’clock that afternoon, and she hurried 
on her way home, because people. were 
dining there at seven-thirty. 

With the happy recollection that Jim, 
also, was dining with her, she ran lightly 
up the steps and into the house, examined 
the flowers which stood in jars of water 
in the pantry, called for vases, arranged 
a centerpiece for the table, and carried other 
clusters of blossoms into the little drawing- 
room. 

Then she returned to criticize the table 
and arrange the name-cards. And, this 
accomplished, she ran up-stairs again to 
her own room, where her maid was waiting. 

Two or three times in a year—not oftener 
—Palla vielded to a rare inclination which 
assailed her only when unusually excited 
and happy. That inclination was to 
whistle. 

She whistled, now, while preparing for 
the bath, whistled like a blackbird as she 
stood before the pier-glass as the maid 
hooked her into a filmy evening gown. 

The bell rang, and the waitress brought 
an elaborate florist’s box. There were 
pink orchids in it and Jim’s card—perfec- 
tion! 

Would he come early? She had forgot- 
ten to ask it. Would he? For, in that 
everit—and considering his inclination to 
take her into his arms—she decided to 
leave off the orchids until the more stren- 
uous rites of friendship had been accom- 
plished. 

She was carrying the orchids and the 
long pin attached in her left hand when 
the sound of the door-bell filled her with 
abrupt and delightful premonitions. She 
ventured a glance over the banisters, then 
returned hastily to the living-room, where 
he discovered her and did exactly what 
she had feared. 

Her guests began to arrive before either 
were quite ready, so engrossed were they 
in happy gossip. And Palla looked up in 
blank surprise that almost amounted to 
vexation when the bell announced that 
their /éle-d-téle was ended. 

Shotwell had met the majority of Palla’s 
dinner-guests. Seated on her right, he re- 
ceived from his hostess information con- 
cerning some of those he did not know. 

“That rather talkative boy with red hair 
is Horace Brigham,” she said, in a low 
voice. “He edits a weekly called The Com- 
ing Race. The post-office authorities have 
refused to pass it through the mails. It’s 
rather advanced, you know.” 

“Who is the girl on his right?” 

“Questa Terrett. Don’t you think her 
pallor is fascinating?” 

“No. What particular stunt does she 
perform?” 
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| “Don’t be flippant. She writes.” 

Ads? 399 

“Jim! She writes poems. Haven’t you 
seen any of them?” 
| ‘“T don’t think so.” 
' “They’re rather modern poems. The 
lines don’t rime, and there’s no metrical 
form,” explained Palla. 
| “Are they any good?” 

“They’re a little difficult to understand. 
‘She leaves out so many verbs and nouns.” 


“Tknow. It’s a part of her disease——”’ 
“Jim, please be careful! She is taken 
seriously.” 


“Taken seriously ill? There, dear, I 
won’t guy your guests. What an abso- 
lutely deathly face she has!” 

“She is considered beautiful.” 

“She has the profile of an Egyptian. 
She’s as dead white as an Egyptian 
leper——” 

“Hush!” 

“Hush it is, sweetness. Who’s the good- 
looking chap over by Ilse?” 

“Stanley Wardner.” 

“And his star trick?” 

“He’s a secessionist sculptor.” 

““What’s that?” 

“He is one of the ultramodern men who 
has seceded from the Society of American 
Sculptors to form, with a few others, a 
new group.” 

“Ts he any good?” 

“Well, Jim, I don’t know,” she said 
candidly. ‘I don’t think I am quite in 
sympathy with his work.” 

“What sort is it?” 

“Tf I understand him,’ he is what is 
termed, I believe, a concentrationist. For 
instance, in a nude figure which he is ex- 
hibiting in his studio, it’s all a rough block 
of marble except, in the middle of the upper 


'part, there is a nose.” 


‘A nose?’’ 

“Really, it is beautifully sculptured,” 
insisted Palla. 

“But, good heavens, isn’t there any 
other anatomical feature to that block of 
marble?” 

“T explained that he is a concentration- 
ist. His school believes in concentrating on 
a single feature only, and in rendering that 
feature as minutely and perfectly as pos- 
sible.” 

Jim said: 

““He looks as sane as a broker, too. You 
never can tell—can you, sweetness?” 

He glanced at several other people whose 
features were not familiar, but Palla’s ex- 
planations of her friends had slightly dis- 
couraged him, and he made no further in- 
quiries. 

Vanya Tchernov was there, dreamy and 
sweet-mannered. Estridge sat by Ilse, 
looking a trifle care-worn, as though hos- 
pital work were taking it out of him. Marya 
Lanois was there, too, with her slightly 
slanting green eyes and her tiger-red hair— 
attracting from him a curious sort of 
stealthy admiration, inexplicable to him 
because he knew he was so entirely in love 
with Palla. 

A woman of forty sat on his right—he 
promptly forgot her name each time he 
heard it—who ate fastidiously and chose 
birth-control as the subject for conversa- 
tion. And he dodged it in vain, for her 
conversation had become a monologue, and 
he sat fiddling with his food, very red, 
while the silky voice, so agreeable in pitch 
and intonation, slid smoothly on. 


Afterward, Palla explained that she was 
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a celebrated sociologist, but Jim remained 
shy of her. 

Other people came in after dinner. Vanya 
seated herself at the piano and played from 
one of his unpublished scores. Ilse sang 
two Scandinavian songs in her fresh, 
wholesome, melodious voice—the song 
called ‘“‘Ygdrasil,” and the “Song of 
Thokk.” Wardner had brought ‘a violin, 
and he and Vanya accompanied Marya’s 
Asiatic songs, but with some difficulty on 
the sculptor’s part, as modern instruments 
are hardly adapted to the sort of Russian 
music she chose to sing. 

Marya had a way, when singing, which 
appeared almost insolent. Seated, or care- 
lessly erect, her supple figure fell into lines 
of indolently provocative grace; and the 
warm, golden notes welling from her throat 
seemed to be flung broadcast and indiffer- 
ently to her listeners, as alms are often 
flung, without interest, toward abstract 
poverty and not to the poor breathing 
thing at one’s elbow. 

She sang, in her preoccupied way, one 
of her savage, pentatonic songs, more 
Mongol than Cossack; then she sang an 
impudent burlatskiya, lazily defiant of her 
listeners; then a so-called *‘ dancing-song,” 
in which there was little restraint in word 
or air. 

Marya, her gemmed fingers bracketed 
on her hips, the last note still afloat on 
her lips, turned her head so that her rounded 
chin rested on her bare right shoulder and 
looked at Shotwell. He rose, applauding 
with the others, and found a chair for her. 

But when she seated: herself, she ad- 
dressed Ilse on the other side of him, lean- 
ing so near that he felt the warmth of her 
hair. 

The conversation became general, 
vaguely accompanied by Vanya’s drifting 
improvisations, where he still sat at the 
piano, his lost gaze on Marya, where she 
rested among the cushions in low-voiced 
dialogue with Jim. . 

“T had hoped,” she smiled, ‘‘that you 
had perhaps remembered me—enough to 
stop for a word or two some day at tea- 
time.” 


He had no intention of going; but he | 
said that he had meant to and would surely | 


do so, the while she was slowly reading 
the lie as it politely uncoiled. 

“Why won’t you come?” she asked, 
under her breath. 

“T shall—certainly.”’ 

“No; you won’t come.” She seemed 
amused. ‘‘Tell me, are you, too, a concen- 
trationist?” And her beryl-green eyes 
barely flickered toward Palla. Then she 
smiled and laid her hand lightly on her 
breast. ‘‘I, on the contrary, am a diffu- 
sionist. It’s merely a matter of how God 
grinds the lens. But prisms color one’s 
dull white life so gaily.” 

“And split it up,” he said, smiling. 

‘And disintegrate it—so exquisitely.” 

“Into rainbows.” 

“You do not believe that there is hidden 
gold there?”? And, looking at him, she let 
one hand rest lightly against her hair. 

‘Yes, I believe it,” he said, laughing at 
her enchanting effrontery. ‘‘But, Marya, 
when the rainbow goes aglimmering, the 
same old gray world is there again. It’s 
always there.” 

Awaiting another rainbow: 

storms come first.” 

“Ts another rainbow 
storm?” 
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“The Pearl of 
the Variety Stage” 
they had called 
her—a daughter 


of folly. There 
were two men. One thought her 
saint—one thought her sinner. And 
of these one was her husband. 

But only in the wild and golden 
West are there women like this one— 
and there is only one man who can 
tell their story. 
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wonderfully good women and hopeless- 


id women, ex-bankers, ex-judges, 
ae -colonels, ex-convicts—ail sorts and 
conditions of men, drawn by the lure 
“x gold, pass in endless procession be- 

our eyes—all the things that 
ivuild the fires of life and send the red | 
blood pulsing, are in his pages. 

Bret Harte is the spirit given by the 
Great West to tell the world of oo 
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tors. No one has ever compared with 
him in doing it. If you donot know 
Bret Harte, you have missed the trea- 
sure house of American literature. 

Being a true American, he hates 
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of his books. Every page stands out a 
vital part of a gripping story.’ Every 
story tells an unforgetable tale of love | 
and ambition and human sacrifice. 
Read him—see for yourself the enchant- 
ing spell of the West. Remember, until | 
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“Ts it?” he demanded. - 

“Shall we try?” she asked carelessly. 

He did not answer. But presently he 
looked across at Vanya. 

“Who is there who would not love him?” 
said Marya serenely. 

“T was wondering.” 

“No need. All love Vanya. I, also.” 

“T thought so.” 

Will 


“Think so. For it is quite true. 
‘you come to tea?” 
He looked at her, reddened. Marya 


_turned her head slowly, to hear what Palla 


was saying to her. At the sound of her 


‘voice, Jim turned also, and saw Palla 


bending near his shoulder. 

“T’m sorry,” she was saying to Marya, 
> “but Questa Terrett desires to know Jim.” 

“Ts it any wonder,” said Marya, “that 
women should desire to know him? 
Alas—” She laughed.and turned to Ilse, 
who seated herself as Jim stood up. 

Palla, her finger-tips resting lightly on 
his arm, said laughingly: 

“Our youthful and tawny enchantress 
‘seemed unusually busy with: you this eve- 
ning. Has she turned you into anything 
very disturbing?” 

““Would you care?” 

“Of course!” 

“Enough to come to earth and inter- 

fere?”’ 
' “Good heavens, has it gone as far as 
'that?” she whispered, in gay consterna- 
tion. ‘And could I really arrive in time, 
though breathless?” 

He laughed. 

“You don’t need to stir from your niche, 


sweetness. I swept your altar once. I'll 
‘keep the fire clean.” 
| “You adorable thing!” He felt the 


faintest pressure of her fingers; then he 
heard himself being presented to Questa 
Terrett. 

| The frail and somewhat mortuary beauty 
of this slim poetess, with her. full-lipped 
profile of an Egyptian temple-girl and her 
\pale, still eyes, left him guessing rather 
‘guiltily, recollecting his recent but mean- 
'ingless disrespect. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “just why you 
are here. Soldiers are no novelty. Is 
jsomebody in love with you?” It was a 
toss-up whether he’d wither or laugh, but 
_ demon of gaiety won out. She also 

miled. “I ask you,” she added; ‘“be- 
caine you seem to be quite featureless.” 

“Oh, I’ve a few eyes and noses and that 
sort——” 

“T mean psychologically accentless.” 

“Just plain man?” 

“Yes. That is all you are, isn’t it?” 

“T’m afraid it is,” he admitted, quite as 
much amused as she appeared to be. 

“Tsee. Some crazy girl here is enamored 
of you. ‘Otherwise, you hardly belong 
among modern intellectuals, you know.” 

At that he laughed outright. She said: 

“You really are delightful. You’re just 
a plain, fighting male, aren’t you?” 
“Well, I haven’t done much fight- 
ing 
““Unimaginative, too! You could have 
led yourself to believe you had done a lot,” 
she pointed out. ‘And maybe you could 
|have interested me.” 


“Y’m sorry. But suppose you try to in- 
terest me?” 
“Don’t I? I’ve tried.” 


“Do your best,” he encouraged her 
cheerfully. ‘‘You never can be sure I’m 
not listening.” 
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At that she laughed. 

“You nice youth,” she said, “if you'd 
talk that way to your sweetheart, she'd 
sit up and listen. Which I’m afraid she 
doesn’t— so far.” He felt himself flush- 
ing, but he refused to wince under her 
amused analysis. “You’ve simply got to 
have i imagination, you know,” she insisted. 
“Otherwise, you don’t get anywhere at all. 
Have you read my smears?” 

“ *‘Smears?’” 

‘“‘Bacteriologists take a smear of some- 
thing on a glass slide and slip it under a 
microscope. My poems are like that. The 
words are the bacteria. Few can identify 
them.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Entirely.” 

He maintained his gravity: 

“Would you be kind enough to take a 
smear and let me look?” he inquired 
politely. 

“Certainly. The experiment is called 
‘Unpremeditation.’” 

She dropped one thin and silken knee 
over the other and crossed her hands en it 
as she recited her poem: 


UNPREMEDITATION 


In the tube. 

Several, 

With intonation. 
Red, red, red. 

A square fabric 
Once white 

With intention. 
Soiled, soiled, soiled. 
Six hundred million 
Swarm like vermin, 
Without intention. 
Redder. Redder. 
Drip, drip, drip. 

A goes west, 

B goes east, 

C goes north, 

Pink, pink, pink. 
Two white squares. 
And a coat sleeve. 
Without intention, 
Intonations 

Pinker. Redder. 
Six hundred hundred million. 
Billions. Trillions. 
A week. Two weeks. 
Otherwise? 
Eternity. 


Jim’s features had become a trifle glassy. 

“You do skip a few words,” he said, 
“don’t you?” 

“Words are animalcule. Some skip; 
some gyrate; some subdivide.” 

He put a brave face on the matter. 

If you’re not really guying me,” he ven- 
tured, ‘‘would you tell me a little about 
your poem?” 

“Why, yes,” she replied amiably. ‘To 
put it redundantly, then, I have sketched 
in my poem a man in the subway with in- 
fluenza, which infects others in his vicin- 
ity.” 

She rose, smiled, and sauntered off, leav- 
ing him utterly unable to determine 
whether or not he had been outrageously 
imposed upon. Palla rescued him, and he 
went with her, a little wild-eyed, down- 


~ stairs to the nearly empty and carpetless 
- drawing-room, where a phonograph was 


playing and people were already dancing. 
Toward midnight, Marya, passing Jim 
on her way to the front door, leaned wide 
from Vanya’s arm. 
“Let us at least discuss my rainbow 
theory,” she said, laughing—and her face 
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Cinderella’s Confession 


By Katuryn Homes 


ER real name was Enid, and_ I'll never 

forget how she looked that first morning! 

When she came in the door the whole 

office stopped and stared and—I’m ashamed to 

nned. That dress—I suppose it 

ad been stylish once about five years before! 

Its tired out bronze color made her face look 

even paler than it was and it fitted her as if it 

had been made for a big sister. A faded old-rose 

toque sat dejectedly upon her mass of unruly 

ellow hair. She was a picture—so shabby and 
orlorn that I pitied her! 


We all thought she’d gotten into Warner's by 
mistake. But she hung up her hat and made 
herself at home at Sara Long's old desk. And 
there she quietly did her work for months. She 
roomed alone, and in the office and out she kept 
to herself. The truth was you just couldn't 
invite her out—in those clothes. 


Then one morning early in the fall, Enid gave 
the office its second shock—a more surprising 
one, if possible, than the first. Everybody was 
on time that morning—except Enid. We spent 
the first few minutes after the bell rang wonder- 
ing where she could be. | But by nine o’clock 
we had all nicely settled down to work and the 
typewriters were clicking like mad when the 
door opened and in walked a wonderfully ra- 
diant creature in the neatest, prettiest, most 
becoming dress you ever saw and a charming 
hat that you just knew had been made for that 
little blonde head! 


Every typewriter stopped as if by magic, 
and two dozen audible murmurs of oo. 
registered the effect on that office full of girls. 
Hartley, the office manager, looked up from a 
sheet of figures and rose to learn the caller's 
business. He was half-way between his desk and 
the door before the young lady who had caused 
all the commotion smilingly removed her hat, 
A ad for the first time that it was 


No one in the office could keep her mind on 
her work the rest of that morning. After 
months of the shabby bronze dress, the old-rose 

ue, this was too much! And no one ever 
realized before how pretty Enid was. But in 
her new attire she was simply a new creature. 
The transformation was so complete that even 
the old name didn’t fit, and it seemed natu 
thas, Bros that day we should call her ‘Cin- 
erella.”” 


Ne day Cinderella appeared in another 
charming dress. In fact, after that morn- 
ing, whatever the occasion, her dresses, waists, 
skirts and hats were always becoming and 
stylish to the last degree. 

I never saw such a complete and sudden 
change in the attitude of a lot of girls. Cin- 
derella, instead of being ignored, became the 
pet of the whole office. Gradually she became 
poor in the social life of the town. She was 
n constant demand at parties and dances. Cin- 
derella, the little stranger, had taken the town 
by storm and all ause of her magic trans- 
formation from shabby attire to radiant, be- 
coming clothes! 


One Saturday in December, as we were all 
leaving the office, Cinderella called us together. 


“Girls,"’ she said, ‘I've a secret to tell you. 
This is my last day at the office. i 
marry Tom Warner next Monday! 


Tom Warner was the oldest son of the boss 
and one of the most porns young men in 
town! We could hardly believe our ears, but a 
moment later she stepped into her fiance’s big 
gray limousine and was whisked out of sight. 


None of us dreamed how much Cinderella 
would be missed in that office. Ve would 
gather into little clusters after lunch and recall 
her — to the place and what a wonderful 
change come over her and all the rest of us 
when she blossomed out in distinctive clothes 
that made her attractive, beautiful and lovable. 


Then one morning Dan Hartley found in his 
mail a daintily scented envelope. He opened it, 
called us all around him and read: 


Sunday om. I’m going to make my con- 
fession. ith love. 


Never will I forget that Wednesday evening. 
It was the most wonderful of our lives! We had 
never seen Cinderella looking quite so sweet, 
so beautiful! And such a dinner as the gave us! 
Afterward, gathering us before a log fire in the 
living room, she told us her story: 

43697A 


I'm going to. 


‘When I first came to the 
“TIT had 


office,’’ she began, 
never known what it meant 
to: stylish, becoming 


= mother died when I was 
achild and my father brought 
me up in a substantial 
home, but with never an op- 
portunity to learn the things 
about clothes that most girls 
of my age would know. . 


“WO years ago father died, 

and when his affairs had 
been straightened out there 
was only a few hundred dol- 
lars left. So I took a course 
in pd and as soon as 
I finished it I came to Warner's. 


‘** And now for my confession. 
At the office for the first time 
in my life I realized how 
different [I was from other 
girls. I saw that I was not 
one of you. I did not know 
how to make myself attract- 
ive. At first I was tempted 
togive up. But one night at 
the boarding housea young 
woman whom I had secretly 
admired, .slipped her arm 
through mine after dinner and 
said. ‘Come up to my room 
child. I want to talk to you.’ 


“Once in her room she 
smiled at me and said, ‘I’m 
Louise Stewart. I have the little dress- 
making shop on Wilcox Square that you pass on 
your way to the office. Two years ago I couldn’t 
sew a stitch. Today folks say I’m the best de- 
signer and dressmaker in this city. And I 
learned all about planning and making fashion- 
able clothes right in my own room evenings.’ 


« 


HAVE seen you going to 
every night,’ she continued. 


your room 
‘How would 


. you like to use some of your evenings learni 


ng to 
make yourself garments that will be a delight 
to wear and that will surprise your friends.’" 


“Oh, tell me how!” I fairly gasped. 


“ “Sit right down now!’ she said ‘and write 
to the Woman's Institute. Simply tell them 
aw ig a like to learn to make your own 
clothes. 


“TI hurried to my room, wrote the letter, and 
mailed it at the corner. The information I 
received a few days later was a perfect revela- 
tion. To think that there could be a plan by 
which I could learn right in my own room in 
spare time to make clothes of real charm and 
distinctiveness. 


“But I found that no less than 30,000 women 
of all ages and in all circumstances were success- 
fully learning dressmaking or millinery by the 
Institute’s method. There were housewives. 
business women, girls at home or in school, girls 
in stores, shops and offices. And there were, oh. 
so many mothers who had learned how to have 
dainty clothes for themselves and their children 
ed 2 mere fraction of what such clothes had cost 

efore! 


‘Many others had prepared to take up dress- 
making or millinery as a business. Some now 
have important positions in big, fashionable 
city shops; others are making money in cosy 
shops of their own. 


‘*Well, I just knew that, what all these other 
thousands of women and girls could do, I could 


do. 


“QO, without telling anyone, I joined the 

Institute and took up dressmaking. 1 
could scarcely wait until my first lesson came. 
And when at last I found it on the table in the 
hall one night, I carried it upstairs to my room 
and opened it as if it were a love letter! 


“The delightful part of the plan is that almost 
at once you start making actual garments. 
, that little blue organdie waist you ad- 
so much I made from my third lesson! 
I found I couldn’t help learning rapidly! The 
textbooks foresee and explain everyt 
There are nearly 2000 pictures in the dress- 
course alone. They illustrate perfectl 
just what todo. And the teachers take as muc! 
interest as if they were right beside you! 


‘‘What was most important to me, I learied 
not only how to make every kind of garment, 
but I learned what colors and fabrics were most 
appropriate for me, how to develop those little 


touches that make clothes distinctively becom- 
My course opened up a 


ing to the wearer. 
whole new world to me. When, after just a 
was 
to the 


few lessons, I finished my first dress, 
tempted to wear it the next morni 

office, but I determined to keep my skill a secret 
until I had so many new things I need never 
wear old ones again. 


" LUGKILY I began my studies early in’ the 
fall and before the season was over I had 
more and prettier clothes than I had ever hoped 
to have in my life, and they cost me only one- 
fourth of what ordinary clothes cost ready made. 


‘‘A little while after starting the dressmaking 
I took up millinery, too, and soon was making 
and trimming hats such as I have been wearing 
lately. So, just a few months after Louise 
Stewart told me about the Institute, I walked 
in that morning—in the results of my delightful 
secret study. 


‘So that’s my confession. The rest of my 
story you know—what a wonderful difference 
this made in my life—how friends and happiness 
seemed to follow close upon the change in my 
appearance that led you all to call me ‘Cin- 
derella.’ I adore that name! The whole thing 
is like a fairy story! But I owe it all to the Wom- 
an’s Institute! And what I did—in saving hun- 
dreds of dollars on my clothes, having prettier, 
more stylish, better-made garments than I 
could have had any other way and attracting 
friends and happiness with them—any woma: 
or girl can do!" : 


INDERELLA was right! More. than 

30,000 women and girls in city, town and 
country have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn at home, through the Woman's 
nstitute, to make all your own and your chil- 
dren’s clothes and hats or prepare for success as a 
dressmaker or milliner. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 51X, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 


below: 

0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 

0 Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking 

(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


| 
rg 4 
clothes. My home was in a 4 \ i 
little crossroads town in Iowa. wt 
< 4 Wes’ 
j \ ~ 
; 
“We had all nicely settled dowit 4 i ais 
towork and typewriters were 
tlicking like mad, when_ the 
and in walked a wonderfully radiant creature ‘ 
| 
skip; 
ven- 
bout 
> = the Woman’s Institute and just what it can do 
ec Py 
. for you. Simply send a letter, postal or the 
In- coupon below and you will receive, without 
icin- " obligation, by return mail, the full story of this 
great school which tas proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women the world over. 
eav- 
ay Dear Girls and Boys: I’m coming 
usly home tomorrow, and I miss you all so Po 
1 he much that you're to be the very first 
: guests at our new home. I want you all 
less next Wednesday evening. Come right 
u 
ing. 
Jim 
vide 
face 


100 


RoseP-cta 
Complexion 


Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose. is 
the complexion aided by 


4 
/ Nadine Face Powder 
This delicate beautifie- 
imparts an: indefinakle 
charm —a charm. whi-h 
lincers in the memory. 
The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres un‘il 
wached off. -It Prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations, 
Flesh Its coolness is refre-h- 
Pink ing, and:it cannot harm 
Brunelle 


White Nadine Face Powcer 


teautifies millions of com-° - 
plexions today. Why not 

haven't it, by mail 6oc. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. Cc. M 


There are over 2,000 illus- 
trations of Diamond Ri ings, Diamond 


Diam 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; 
also our wonderful assem- 
Solitaire D; 


Diamonds 
Wi 


Loftis 
Diamond Rings 


our diamond 
“tally mounted in our famou 
**Perfection’’. 14- karat solid 


Every Article in Our Large 
Jewelry Catalog is specially 
selected and “priced 
Whatever you select will 

nt prepaii by us. You see 
and rightin yourown hands. Itsatis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance «i- 
vided into eight equal amounts, payable sl Standa d 
world-renowned watches on credit terms as low as $2.50 a 
month. Send for Catalog. 


OFTI The Credit Jewelers 
Dept. St. 
BROS & CO. iss STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


a shade too close to his—and continued on, 
still clinging to the sleeve of Vanya’s fur- 
lined coat. 

Ilse was the last to leave, with Estridge 
waiting behind her to hold her wrap. She 
came up to Palla, took both her hands in 
an odd, subdued, wistful way. 

After a moment, she kissed her, and, 
closé to her ear, 

“Wait, darling.” Palla did not under- 
stand. Ilse said, mean—wait before 
you ever take any step to—to prove any 
theory—or | belief.” Still Palla did not 
comprehend. ‘With. Jim,” said Ilse, in a 
low voice. 

“Oh. _Why, of course! 
never happen. de 


could 
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Why? 

Palla said honestly, 

feason is because he wouldn’t, 
anyway.” 

“You must not be certain.” 

“Tam. I’m absolutely certain.” 

Ilse gazed at her, then laughed and 
pressed her hand. 

“Are you cold?” asked Palla. — 

No.”’ 

“T thought I felt you shiver, dearest.” 

Ilse flushed and held out her arms for 
the sleeves of her fur coat, which Estridge 
was holding. 

They went away together, leaving Palla 
alone with Shotwell among the fading 
flowers. 


. Palla Dumont battles Sandi for her ideals, and Jim Shotwell has a 


" strange adventure in love. 


See the next instalment of The Crim- _. 


son Tide in November Cosmopolitan—on sale October 1oth. 


Trailing 


(Concluded from page 62) 


‘“‘Was it supposed to be a secret?” she 

retorted. 
. “Not at.all. Mr. Leslie’s friends—and 
mine—all knew of it. I did not realize 
that you were one of them.” The girl 
straightened her shoulders with a certain 
quick defiance. She sensed, in the woman 
before’ ‘her, an enmity primitive in its 
nature, based on a right prior to her own. 
_ Mrs. Lippman, too, was conscious of the 
duel. between them. She wished herself 
back in the safety of her home, but there 
was the letter staring at her from the table, 
with its weight of guilt to be explained. 
She realized that this girl was determined 
to: know the contents of the letter. It 
was unthinkable. She sank into a chair: 

“‘T will wait,” she said. “Mr. Leslie will 
understand.” 

aS think that is better. 
very soon.’ 

She had hardly spoken when he came 
into the room. The flush of spring was 
in his cheeks, the buoyancy of youth in his 
step:- He turned toward his wife, held out 
his arms to her. Then he saw Helen Lipp- 
man, and his color left him. 

“I— Good God! What are you doing 
here?” he gasped. 

Helen rose. She, too, had become sud- 
denly pale. 

“T wrote you a letter an hour ago,” she 
said, pointing to the table. ‘There it is. 
I would like to have it back.” 

He stared at the square white envelop. 

“‘Why—of course!” he said. ‘‘I—I do 
not want it.” He turned uneasily to his 
wife. 

“Don’t you think you had better read 
it, Herbert?” the latter anked, with quiet 
determination. 

“But—why—if Mrs. Lippman would 
rather not have me?” 

.“‘You said, once, that there never were 
to be any secrets between us. Must there 
be one—so soon?” 

“This is absurd!” Helen Lippman quiv- 


‘ He will be here 


ered as she sensed the smallness of this- 


girl’s point of view. ‘‘The secrets in 
that letter are my secrets, not yours. I 
have not seen your husband for nearly six 
years.” 

“That may be true, but anything that 
concerns my husband concerns me as well. 
Between you and him there is something 


I do not understand—something of which 
you are both afraid to speak. I-feel- that 
this letter will explain it. I insist that he 
read it—aloud.” She turned to her hus- 
band. “Herbert,” she cried, “‘don’t you 
see that this thing must be cleared up 
now? We-cannot have such a misunder- 
standing between us. I could not bear 
* Herbert Leslie turned the letter about’ 
in his fingers, unable to decide what he 
should do. 
with somber eyes. 

i cannot permit you to read that let- 
ter,” she said. “When I wrote it, I did 
not know that you were married. I wrote 
of the past—of things of long ago—things 
that should be allowed to die. Let me go, 
and take the past with me. I promise 
that I will never trouble either of you 
again.”’. There were tears in her. voice— 
her suffering was very great. 

’ Then Herbert Leslie spoke. His voice 
was grave, but a fine courage shone in his 
eyes. 

“Lilian,” he said, addressing his wife, 
“‘my- present, my future belong to you, 
wholly, utterly. No one can take them 
from you. But my past I cannot give you, 
because it had been given to another before 
I met you. I donot know what is in this 
letter, but whatever it is, it concerns the 
woman who wrote it, not us. I cannot 
read it, since she has asked me not to do so. 
I cannot give it back to her, since you ask 
me not to do so. There is then but one 
thing that I can do.” 

He strode to the great studio fireplace, 
in which some logs were smoldering, and 
dropped the letter upon them. Almost 
instantly it flamed up, then crumbled 
slowly into ashes. 

Mrs. Leslie was silent, her eyes upon 
her husband. There was a troubled look in 
them, a look not unmixed with jealousy, 
with anger. But in Helen Lippman’s face 
there was no triumph, but rather an ex- 
pression of infinite pity.. She was thinking 
of Herbert Leslie’s future, not of her own. 
It had been characteristic of her always to 
think of him first. 

She left the room with merely a nod, a 
whispered good-by which included them 
both. It was not until she was once more 
in the taxi-cab that her own tears came. 


Mrs. Lippman gazed at hina 
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Life Savers—Spare Tires for Flat Tastes 


When you’ve got dust in your in-take, and your trans- 
mission-case is dry, you will find quick Jubrication in 


SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


PEP-O-MINT WINT-O-GREEN 


This quartet of flavors is hitting on all four 
cylinders. Your favorite is sure to give you 
a quick spark of enjoyment. 

You can always tell genuine Life Savers 
bythe hole. That is the puncture-proof, non- 
skid guarantee of just the right mixture of 
sugar and savor, crispness and flavor. All imi- 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York 


wer 


CL-O-VE LIC-O-RICE 


tations take a back seat. If you're going to 
have a blowout at home tonight,.a rubber of 
bridge or a smoke-fest, steer into 
any shop where confections are 

sold and take home a few 
packs of Life Savers. 
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REG US PAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


The all-yoar-round sott drink. 


Leadership,once established, 


is strengthened and confirmed 
E 4 by its followers and imitators» 
Bevo's leadership is proclaimed 
: : by the largest rear guard that 


ever followed aleader. 


Grocer, druggist and 
are cordially invited to inspect ourplant. 
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“A New Tale with ANew Odor” 


“Sweet as a May Morning” 
“PDOMPEIAN FRAGRANCE” 


is a perfumed message from the-. 
flowery fields of May. When 
first this enchanting fragrance 
greets .you—-just close your eyes. 
Swiftly you are swept away to a 
magical land of flowering mead- 
ews and shady trees, cooled by 
grateful breezes from far-away 
snow-capped peaks. 

You simply must try Pompeian 
Fragrance, the new 2¢c talc with 
the new, enchanting odor. At all 
toilet counters. See panel offer 
below. 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any pac is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
wi 8 retun y Fompeian 
Company, at Ohio. . 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Superior Ave., <2 
* CLEVELAND, 0. 


' Gat ART PANEL AND SAMPLES 
~ 4il sent for a dime. This beautifut 
* 1920 Pompeian Beauty Art Pane 


fhe “Sweetest Story Ever Told,” is 26 


ches long by 8 inches wide, and is 
intshed én colors. With it we will 
send generous sa 
Fragrance Talc, and @ small sample 
f each of the products in our complete 
Pompeian Beguty Toilette. Send coupon 
‘oday. 
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Toiletries of a purity to please the careful wom- 
an who must kvow the quality of the lotions, 
powders, and creams she uses on a delicate 
skin. Here they are in fascinating array — 
San-Tox Enchantment toiletries. @ San-Tox 
druggists alone may sell these fragrant and 
charming Enchantment toiletries. San-Tox 


Wee 


druggists alone may use this nurse-face 
symbol of purity, which identifies for you, 


‘not only the San-Tox drug store, but the 


many splendid San-Tox Preparations. There 
is a wide, wide range of thesg§San-Tox Prep- 
arations, all of perfect purity, and each for 
some definite need of toilet or hygiene. . 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY: 


DePree 


Chicago 
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was his shell, for, like a snail, he had exuded 
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The Connoisseur 


(Continued from page 77) | 1869-1919 
Her white arm sank and the curtains 50TH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


swelled together behind her. Mr. Baruch 
took the chief of his treasures into his arms 
and kissed her. 
The room in which presently they dined 
was tiny, like a cabinet particulier; they sat 
at food like lovers, with shutters closed 
upon the windows to defend their privacy. 
Mr. Baruch ate largely, and his great wife 
watched him across the table with still’ 
satisfaction. The linen of the table had 
been woven by the nuns of the Lavra at 
Kief; the soup-bowls were from Cracow; 
there was nothing in the place that had not 
its quality and distinction. And Mr. 
Baruch fitted it as a snail fits its shell. It 


it from his being, and it was part of him. 

“T saw a carpet to-day,” he said abrupt- 
ly. There was Black Sea salmon on his 
plate, and he spoke above a laden fork. 

“Ves?” The big, quiet woman did not 
so much inquire as invite him to continue. 

carpet—yes,” he continued. “Real 
—like diamonds—like you, Adina. No 
mistake.” 

At the compliment, she lowered her head 
and raised it again in a motion like a very 
slow ‘nod. Mr. Baruch ate his salmon 
without further words. 

“And—” Upon. her unfinished ques- 
tion, he looked up. 

“Yes,” he said; “surely. Ina few days, 
I shall bring it home.” 

Her large eyes, the docile eyes of the 
slave wife, acclaimed him. For her, there 
were no doubts, no judgments; the hus- 
band was the master, the god of the house. 
Mr. Baruch continued his meal to its end. 

“And now,” he said presently, when he 
had finished, “ you will go to bed.” 

She stood up forthwith, revealing again 


her majestic stature and pose. Mr. 
Baruch sat at his end of the table with his O ! : 
tiny cup of coffee and his thimblelike glass - : 


before him. He lifted his eyes and gazed 

at her appreciatively, and, for a moment, 

there lighted in his face, as it were, a reflec. AKED by dry heat in real ovens until they yield every bit 

tion of what Selby an iss Pilgrim might | t fl h baked b hould h Th k 

have seen in it, had they known how to re) avor that Dake eans shou ave. en to make 

look, when first he realized the silken|them more delicious we add the rich Heinz tomato sauce and 

glories of the carpet. The woman, return-| . 

ing his gaze, maintained her pale, submis- with it tender strips of choicest pork. 

i 9 ee ue Heinz Oven Baked Beans have a distinctive flavor that is 
Blessings upon you!” he said, dismiss- 


unmistakable. They are baked beans at their best. 


ing her. 
She lowered her splendid head in instant | 

Heinz, Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce _ 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 

husband!”’ : Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce, without Meat ( Vegetarian) 
He sat above his coffee and his liqueur, Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 

and watched her superb body pass forth ee ee 

from: the little room. She did not turn to 

look back; they are not trained to co- Some of the 


quetry, those chattel women of the Cau- 
casus. Mr. Baruch smiled while he let the 
sweetish and violently strong liqueur roll 
over his tongue and the assertively fra- 
grant coffee possess his senses. His wife 


was a “find,” a thing perfect of its sort, Vinegars 
that satisfied his exigent taste; and. now, Spaghetti 
again he was to thrill with the joy of 8 
acquisition. There were rugs in the rocm Tomato Ketchup 
where he sat—one draped over a settee, Olive Oil 


another hanging upon the wall opposite 


| All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


in its manner. He passed an eye over'! 
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them and then ceased to see them. His 
benevolent face, with all its suggestive 
| reserve and its quiet shrewdness, fell vague 
| with reverie. It was in absence of mind 
‘rather than presence of appetite that he 
helped himself for the fourth time to the 
high-explosive liqueur from the old Vilna 
| decanter; and there flashed into sight 
| before him the vision of the silk carpet, its 
glow as though fire were mixed with the 
dyes of it.” 

It was some hours later that he looked 
into his wife’s room on his way to his own. 
‘She was asleep, her quiet head cushioned 
upon the waves of her hair. Mr. Baruch, 
half-burned cigar between his teeth, stood 
and. gazed'at her. Her face, wiped clean 
‘of its powder, was white as paper, with that 
deathlike whiteness which counts as beauty 
| in Circassia; only the shadows of her eye- 
| lids and the broad red of her lips stained 
her pallor.. Across her breast, the red-and- 
blue hem of the quilt lay like a scarf. 

Mr. Baruch looked at the arrangement 
critically. He was a connoisseur in per- 
fection, and something was -lacking. It 
But there was left behind a great eluded him for a moment or two, and then, 
light. Of all the 274 stories that he suddenly, like an inspiration, he perceived 
wrote none is more surprising, none is move it. The rug—the thing delicate as silk, 
inspiring than this one by with its sheen, its flush of lines, with the 
; white, slumbering face above it! The 


| picture, the perfect thing—he saw it! 
| The woman in the bed stirred and mur- 
& | mured. 
' . | “Blessings upon you!” said Mr. Baruch, 
Moves Faster Than the Movies and smiled as he turned away. 
You have seen this story in the movies. .‘Bl-essings! ” she murmured. sleepily, 
- You have laughed and cried over many without opening her eyes, and sighed and 
more of O. Henry’s masterpieces as they lay still once more. 
flew before you on the film. You have 
gasped at their fast moving action—at their 
unexpected endings. O. Henry’s stories 
make good films because in them is the 
action—the speed that the photo drama 
needs. They move as fast in the books as 


The 

Woman 
Who Sold 
Her Hair | 


Heavy, rich, gloriously 
golden—to him it-was her 
greatest beauty, the thing 
he loved most. . Its bright 
molten color .seemed the 
glory that lighted up their 
first bitter hard days in 
New York. And vet one 
day,a silly whim—a glorioussacrifice 
—its whole golden wealth was gone. 


In the days that followed, Mr. Baruch, 
walking his quiet ways about the city, 
working in the stillness of his office, ac- 
quired the sense that the carpet, by the 
they do in the movies and you have the joy of | M&Te force of his desire, was somehow due 
O. Henry’s colorful language—his rich store | t© him—a thing only momentarily out of 

‘ of racy slang i Have his} his hands, like one’s brief loan to a friend. 


—his inimitable style. 
stories with you always whomever you want . . 

them to cheer you and to make life more fulll Presently it would come his way and he 

‘ | his; and it belongs to his sense of security 

5 in his right that not once, not even when he 

Volumes) temembered it most avidly, did he think of 

the expedient of buying it from the sick 

Jack London pedler by paying him the value of it. 

He was the last of our classic writers to die. Another man would probably have gone 
was more real—more primitive than any of| forthwith to Selby, told him the secret, and 
Follow him to south, seas." Fight your enlisted his aid; but Mr. Baruch did not 
vay m aroun ie Hiorn. s “ 

in w 
Price Must Go U; ! not till then, nothing having happened, 
P did he furnish himself, one afternoon, with 
paper went so high | 
that we had to raise the price of the books.| an excuse in the form of a disputed cus- 
at 2 compatatively reasonable price so that| toms-charge, and cross the narrow landing 

hadtoadd verylittletothe pri 4 
Now that paper is neatly gone, what we shaiit to the American vice-consulate. 
know=—bat that it will be far more than we Selby was there alone at his disorderly 
ever ore we can te! “4 
last chance. efore you sce another gach desk by the window ’ fussing feebly amo 
advertisement the price may be far beyond, the chaos of his tumbled papers. = 

“Ah, Selby, my friend!” Mr. Baruch 

went smilingly forward. ‘You work al- 
ways too much. And now come I with a 


your reach. Now, while you can, get these 
booksat thelow price with Jack London FREE. 
Never again can we give you such a chance. 


Don’t miss it. Cut the coupon. Send 
it—TODAY—at ONCE, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS co. little other thing for you. It is too bad— 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO,, 30 Irving Pl. N.Y.Cosmo.10-'9| ‘Hello, Baruch!” returned Selby. 


Send mi val, charges paid by O. 
work volumes, gold tone. ‘Also the set of “You're right about the working.. Here 
ndon bound in green tops. 7 - , i 
books I will remit $1.50 at and Sra I keep a girl to keep my papers in 
months for the O. Henry set only and retain the London set’ kind of a sort of order, and I been hunting 
without charge. Otherwise I will, within ten days. return | tr ’ 
both sets at your expense. | and digging for an hour to find one of ’em. 


| It gets me what she thinks I pay her for. 
| and that kind o’ trash—that’s 


| Mr. Baruch had still his agreeable, mild 
smile. He could not have steered the talk 
| to better purpose. 
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“““Hoboes?’” he said vaguely.“ ‘Trash?’”’ 

Selby exploded in weak, sputtering fury. 

“Tt’s that hobo—you saw him, Baruch— 
that pranced in here and threw a fit and a 
lot of old carpets all over my floor. Ar- 
menian or some such. Well, they took 
him to the hospital, and this afternoon he 
hadn’t got more sense than to send a 
message over here.” 

Mr. Baruch nodded. 

to Miss Pilgrim—yes?—because of 
her very kind treatment.” 

“Huh!” Silby sneered malevolently. 
““You’d have to be a hobo before you’d get 
kindness from her. Hard-luck stories is 
the only kind she believes. ‘I’ll have to go, 
Mr. Selby,’ she says. And she goes—and 
here’s me hunting and pawing around——”’ 

“Ves,” agreed Mr. Baruch; “it is in- 
convenient. So I will come back to- 
morrow with my matter, when you shall 
have more time. 
is worse—or better?” 

“You don’t sup I been inquiring 
after him, do you?” squealed Selby. 

“No,” replied Mr. Baruch equably; ‘I 
do not suppose that, Selby, my friend.” 


The street in which Miss Pilgrim had 
her rooms was one of the long gullies of 
high-fronted architecture running at right 
angles to the river, and thither—portly, 
handsomely overcoated, with the deliber- 
ateness of a balanced and ordered mind 
in every tread of his measured gait—weni 
Mr. Baruch. He had no plan, but one 
thing he was sure of—he would take the 
carpet home that night. 

At the head of two flighis of iron-railed 
stone stairs, he reached the door of the flat 
which he sought. Two or three attempts 
upon the bell-push brought no response, 
and he could hear no sound of life through 
the door. He waited composedly. It did 
not enter his head that all the occupants 
might be out; and he was right, for pres- 
ently, after he had thumped on the door 
with his gloved fist, there was a slip-slap 
of feet within, and a sloven of a woman 
opened to him. 

Mr. Baruch gave her his smile. 

“The English lady is in? I wish to 
speak to her.’”” The woman stood aside 
hastily to let himenter. “Say Mr. Baruch 
is here,” he directed blandly. 

It was a narrow corridor flanked with 
doors in which he stood. The woman 
knocked at the nearest of these, opened 
it, and spoke hisname. Immediately from 
within he heard the glad, gentle voice of 
the consul’s clerk. 

“Surely!” it answered the servant in 
Russian; then called in English, “Come 
in, Mr. Baruch, please!” 

He removed his hat and entered. An 
unshaded electric-light bulb filled the room 
with crude light, stripping its poverty and 
tawdriness naked to the eye—its bamboo 
furniture, its imitation parquet, and the 
cheap distemper of its walls. But of these 
Mr. Baruch was only faintly aware, for in 
the middle of the floor, with brown paper 
and string beside her, Miss Pilgrim knelt 
amid a kaleidoscope of tumbled rugs,, and 
‘in her hands, half folded already, was the 
rug. She was smiling up at him with her 
mild, serene face, while under her thin, 
pale hands lay the treasure. 

“Now this is nice of you, Mr. Baruch,” 
she was saying. “I suppose Mr. Selby 
told you I had to go out.” 

Mr. Baruch nodded. He had let his 


Then the poor man, he 
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eyes rest on the rug for a space of seconds 
and then averted them. 

“Ves,” he said. “He said it was some 
message about the poor man who was ill, 
and I think he was angry.” 

“¢ Angry?’” Miss Pilgrim’s smile faded. 
“T’m—I’m sorry for that.” 

““So,”’ continued Mr. Baruch, “as I have 


to go by this way, I think I will call to see 
if I can help. It was some paper Mr. | 
Selby cannot find, I think.” 

“*Some paper?’” Miss Pilgrim pon- 
dered. ‘‘ You don’t know which it was?” 

Mr. Baruch shook his head regretfully. | 
Between them, the rug lay and glowed | 
up at him. 

“You see,” continued Miss Pilgrim, “‘it’s 
this way, Mr Baruch: That poor man 
in the hospital doesn’t seem to be getting 
any better yet, and he’s evidently fretting 
about his rugs. They’re probably all he’s 
got in the world. So this afternoon they | 
telephoned up from the hospital to say he , 
wanted me to send down one in particular 
—the thinnest one of them all. That’s 
this one.” 

She showed it to him, her fingers feeling | 
its edge. There was wonder in his mind 
that the mere contact of it did not tell her 
of its worth. 

“1’m afraid it’s the one you wanted to 
buy,” she said. ‘‘The one you said was | 
worth thirty rubles. Well, of course, it’s 
his, and since he wanted it, I had to get it 
for him. I couldn’t do anything else, 
could I, Mr. Baruch?” | 

Mr. Baruch agreed. 

“It is very kind treatment,” he ap- | 


proved. ‘So now you pack it in a parcel | 


and take it to the hospital before you go 
back to find Mr. Selby’s paper—yes? Mr. , 
Selby will be glad.” | 
A pucker of worry appeared between | 
the girl’s frank brows, and she fell swiftly | 
to folding and packing the rug. | 
“If—if only he hasn’t left the office be- 
fore I get there,” she doubted. 
Mr. Baruch picked up the string and, 
prepared to assist with the packing. 
“Perhaps he will not be gone,” he said ; 
consolingly. “‘He was so angry—I think 
the paper would be important, and he 
would stay to find it—yes?” Miss Pil- | 
grim did not seem cheered by this suppo- 
sition.. ‘‘Well,” said Mr. Baruch then, 
“if it should be a help to vou and the poor ' 
man, I can take this parcel for you and 
leave it in the gate of the hospital when I ' 
go past this evening.” 
He had a momentary tremor as he made 
the proposal, but it was not doubt that it 
would be accepted or fear lest his purpose _ 
should show through it. He felt neither | 
of these; it was the thrill of victory that he ! 
had to keep out of his tone and his smile. 
For it was victory. Miss Pilgrim | 
beamed at him thankfully. H 
“Oh, Mr. Baruch, you are kind!” she | 
cried. ‘‘I didn’t like to ask you, but you ; 
must be a thought-reader. If vou’d just 
hand it in for Doctor Semianoff, he’ll know 
all about it, and I can get back to Mr. Selby | 
at once. Thank you ever so much!” 
“But,” protested Mr. Baruch, ‘‘it is a | 
little thing—it is nothing. And it is much 
pleasure to me to do this for you and the 
poor man. To-night he will have it, and | 
to-morrow perhaps he will be better.” 
They went down the stairs together and | 
bade each other a friendly good-night in 
the gateway. 
“And I’m ever so (Concluded on page 110) 
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1869-1919 
50ts ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Three vinegars—Malt, Cider and White—all made of the 
choicest materials, with the care and skill that long experience 
has proved good and aged in wood to develop the aroma. 
You should be sure of the vinegar you buy for salads, 
and every table and cooking purpose. 
The Heinz label is your guarantee. 
Every drop awakens flavor. 
Malt, Cider and White. 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons, in bottles filled and 
sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


| fz Heinz methods and ideals in the prepa- 
VINEGARS ration of foods were taken to Seville, 
| Spain, and fromthe Heinz plant across 
the ocean comes this pure, rich, whole- 
some Olive Oil. 


Some of the Baked Beans 
Spaghetti 
. Cream of Tomato Soup 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada; 
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Miss Evelyn Gosnell 
in “Up in Mabel’s Room” 


Blon 


Wallace Reid 
Star in “The Valley of the Giants” 
A Paramount Anteraft. Picture 


The Secret of Making 
People Like You 


is the faculty for making people like him. 
It is even more important than ability. 


4 hes greatest asset any man can possibly have 


The secret of making people like you lies in your 
ability to understand the emotional and mental 
characteristics of the people vou meet. 


Did you know that a blond has an entirely dif- 
ferent temperament than a brunet?—that to get 
along with a blond type vou must act entirely dif- 
ferent than you would to get along with a brunet? 


When you really know the difference between 
blonds and brunets, the difference in their charac. 
ters, temperaments, abilities and peculiar traits 
you will save vourself many a mistake—and you 
will incidentally learn much you never knew before 
about yourself. 


* * * * * 


AUL GRAHAM was a blond, and not until he 
learned that there was all the difference in the 
-world between the characteristics of a blond and 
those of a brunet did he discover the secret of mak- 
ing people like him. 


Paul had been keeping books for years for a large 
corporation which had branches all over the coun- 
try. It was generally thought by his associates that 
he would never rise above that job. He had a tre- 


mendous ability with figures—could wind them 
around his little finger—but he did not have the 
ability to mix with big men; did not know how to 
make people like him. 


Then one day the impossible happened. Paul 
Graham became popular. 


Business men of importance who had formerly 
given him only a passing nod of acquaintance sud- 
denly showed a desire for his friendship. People 
—even strangers—actually went out of their way 
to do things for him. Even he was astounded at 
his new power over men and women. Not only 
could he get them to do what he wanted them to 
do, but they actually anticipated his wishes and 
seemed eager to please him. 


From the day the change took place he began 
to go up in business. Now he is the Head Auditor 
for his corporation at an immense increase in salary. 
And all this came to him simply because he learned 
the secret of making people like him. 


You too, can have the power of making people 
like you. For by the same method used by Paul 
Graham, you can, at a glance, tell the character- 
istics of any man, woman or child—tell instantly 
their likes and dislikes, and YOU CAN MAKE 
PEOPLE LIKE YOU. Here is how it is done: 


Everyone you know can be placed in one of two 
general types—blond or brunet. There is as big 
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a difference between the mental and emotional 
characteristics of a blond and those of a brunet as 
there is between night and day. You persuade 
a blond in one way—a brunet in another. Blonds 
enjoy one phase of life—brunets another. Blonds 
make good in one kind of a job—brunets in one 
entirely different. 


To know these differences scientifically is the 
first step in judging men and women; in getting 
on well with them;:in mastering their minds; in 
making them like you; in winning their respect, 
admiration, love and friendship. 


And when you have learned these differences— 
when you can tell at a glance just what to do and 
say to make any man or woman like you, your 
success in life is. assured. 


For example, there’s the case of a large manu- 
facturing concern. 
the factories. The men talked strike. Things 
looked ugly. Harry Winslow was sent to straighten 
it out. On the eve of a general walkout he pacified 
the men and headed off the strike. And not only 
this, but ever since then, that factory has led all 
the others for production. He was able to do this, 
because he knew how to make these men like him, 
and do what he wanted them to do. 


Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry 
Peters. Because of his ability to make people like 
him—his faculty for “getting under the skin” and 
making people think his way, he was given the 
position of Assistant to the President of a large 
firm. Two other man, both well liked by their fel- 
low employees, had each expected to get the job. 
So when the outside man, Peters, came in, he was 
looked upon by everyone as an interloper and was 


openly disliked by every other person in the office. | 


Peters was handicapped in every way. But in 
spite of that, in three weeks he had made fast 
friends of everyone in the house and had even won 
over the two men who had been most bitter against 
him. The whole secret is that he could tell in an 
instant how to appeal to any man and make him- 


self well liked. 


A certain woman who had this ability moved 
with her family to another town. As is often the 
case, it is a very difficult thing for any woman to 


break into the chill circle of society in this town, if - 
she was not known. But her ability to make people 


like her soon won for her the close friendship of 
many of the “best families” in the town. Some 
people wonder how she did it. It was simply the 
secret at work—the secret of judging people’s char- 
acter and making them like you. 


* * * * * 


OU realize, of course, that just knowing the 

difference between a blond and a brunet could 

not accomplish all these wonderful things. There 

are other things to be taken into account. But here 
is the whole secret. 


You know that every one does not think alike. 
What one likes another dislikes. And what offends 
one pleases another. Well, there is your cue. You 


Trouble sprang up at one of’ 
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can make an instant “hit” with anyone, if you 
say the things they want you to say, and act the 
way they want you to act. Do this and they will 


surely like you and believe in you and will go miles 
out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 


You can do this easily by knowing certain 
simple signs. In addition to the difference in com- 
plexion, every man, woman and child has written 
on them signs as distinct as though they were in 
letters a foot high, which show you from one quick 
glance exactly what to say and to do to please 
them—to get them to believe—to think as you 
think—to do exactly what you want them to do. 


’ Knowing these simple signs is the whole secret 
of getting what you want out of life—of making 
friends, of business and social advantage. Every 
great leader uses this method. That is why he IS a 
leader. Use it vourself and you will quickly become 
a leader—nothing can stop you. | a 


You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master 
Character Analyst. Many concerns will not em- 
ploy a man without first getting Dr. Blackford to 
pass on him. Concerns such as Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, Baker-Vawter 
Company, Scott Paper Company and many others 
pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees for advice on 
human nature. 


So great was the demand for these services that 
Dr. Blackford could not even begin to fill all the 
engagements. So Dr. Blackford has explained the 
method in a simple, seven-lesson course, entitled, 
‘Reading Character at Sight.” Even a half hour’s 
reading of this wonderful course will give you an 
insight into human nature and a power over peo- 
ple which will surprise you. 


Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s course, “‘Reading Character at Sight,” 
that they will gladly send it to you on approval, 
all charges prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. See 
if it lives up to all the claims made for it. If you 
do not want to keep it, then return it and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide’to keep it 
—as you surely will—then merely remit five dollars 
in full payment. 


Remember, you take no risk, you assume no 
obligation. The entire course goes to you on ap- 
proval. You have everything to gain—nothing 
to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, and learn how 
to make people like you, while this remarkable 
offer is still on. 

FREE EXAMINAT ION_ COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. B3710, 110 West 40th Street, New York 


You may send me Dr. Blackford s Course of seven lessons 
entitled “Reading Character at Sight.” I will either remail 
the course to you within five days after its receipt, or send 
you $5 in full payment of the course. 
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much obliged to you, Mr. Baruch,” said 
Miss Pilgrim again, her pale face shining 
in the dusk. 

Mr. Baruch put a fatherly hand on her 
sleeve. 

“Hush. You must not say it,” 
“Tt is I that am happy.” 

Half an hour later, he found what he 


he said. 


# sought -in a large furniture store on the 


Tt Pushkinskaya—an imitation Persian rug, 


Shur-on spectacles made with 
rocking pads are especially 
adapted for children. Com- 
fortablé on, nose and ears. 
Frames are lighter, look better, 
and prevent lenses from break- 
ing or chipping. In consulting 
your oculist, optometrist or 
optician specify “Z” style 
Shelltex Shur-on. 


Shur-on 
in the bridge ) 


Quality Beyond Question 
E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Get your glasses where you can get Shur-ons. 


. The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm Md girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 

ut cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, "beauty" treatments or 
other artificial means, she can remove the traces 
idle who a sin 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” ond 
wrinkles; fill .Bive 
scrawny nec! up ing corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or potion, skins. It 
vm show ow five minutes with Kathryn 


facial queseiees will work won- 


ple 
is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and = 
to the skin. Write 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


Suite 1048 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ulinois 


M a couple of chairs in the salon. 
| words, 


| are a question, an eternal question. 


manufactured at Frankfurt, and priced at 


fl seventeen rubles. With a little bargain- 


| ing—the salesman was no match for Mr. 


'@ | Baruch at that—he got it for fifteen and a 

| half. 

m | it, to see that no store-label was included 

A in the parcel; and a quarter of an hour 
later he delivered ii by cab to the porter 


He himself directed the packing of 


| at the hospital gate for Doctor Semianoff 


| Then he drove homeward; he could not 


| spare the time to walk while the bundle 
| he held in his arms was yet unopened and 


its treasure housed in his home. 


His stratagem was perfect. Even if the 
Armenian were to make an outcry, who 
would lend him an ear? It would appear 


| —it could easily be made to appear— 
@ | that he was endeavoring to extort money 


| from Miss Pilgrim upon a flimsy pretext 
| that a worthless rug had been substituted 
| for a valuable one, and the police would 
know how to deal with him. Mr. Baruch 


f | put the matter behind him contentedly. 
The majestic 


woman in his home 
watched him impassively as he unpacked 
his parcel and spread the rug loosely across 
In actual 
he said only: “This the carpet, 
| Adina—for your bed. Look at it well.” 
| She looked obediently, glancing from it to 
| his face, her own still with its unchanging 

calm, and wondered dully in her sex- 


# | specialized brain at the light of rapture in 


| his countenance. He pored upon it, de- 

| vouring its rareness of beauty, the sum 

| and the detail of its perfection, with a joy 

| as pure, an appreciation as generous, as if 
he had not stolen it from under the hands 

| of a sick pauper and a Good Samaritan. 

| Mr. Baruch was happy. 

That night. he stood at the door of his 

wife’s room. ‘Blessings upon you!” he 
said, and smiled at her in acknowledgment 
of the blessings she returned. A _ brass- 
| and-glass lantern contained the electric 
light in the chamber; it shone softly on all 
the apparatus of toilet and slumber, and 
upon the picture that was Mr. Baruch’s 
chief work of art—the marble-white face 
thrown into high relief by the unbound 
black hair, and the colors, like a tangle of 
softened and subdued rainbows, that 
flowed from her bosom to the foot of the 
| bed. He crossed the floor and bent and 
kissed her where she lay. 

“Wonderful!” he said to her. “You 

And 
here’’—his hand moved on the'surface of 
the rug like a caress—“‘is the answer to 
you. Two perfect things—two perfect 
things!” 

“Blessings!” she murmured. . 

“T have them,” he said; “two of them.” 
And laughed and left her. 

He did not see Miss Pilgrim the follow- 
ing day or the next; that was.easy for him 
to contrive, for much of his business was 
done outside his office. It was not that he 
had any fear of meeting her, but it was 
more agreeable to his feelings not-to be 
reminded by the sight of her or of her part 
in the acquisition of the carpet. Upon the 
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third day, he was late in arriving, for his 
wife had complained at breakfast of head- 
ache and sickness, and he had stayed to 
comfort her and see her back to bed for a 
twenty-four hours’ holiday from life. On 
his way, he had stopped at a florist to send 
her some flowers. 

He was barely seated at his desk when 
there was a knock upon his door and Miss 
Pilgrim entered. 

He smiled his usual pleasant welcome 
at her. 

“Ah, Miss Pilgrim, good-morning! Iam 
glad tosee you. You will sit down—yes?” 

He was rising to give her a chair—he was 
not in the least afraid of her-—when some- 
thing about her arrested him, a trouble, a 
note of sorrow. 

“Mr. Baruch—”’ she began. 

He knew the value of the deft interrup- 
tion that breaks the thread of thought. 

“There is something not right?” he sug- 
gested. “Ihope not.” With a manner of 
sudden concern, he added, “The poor man, 
he is worse—no?”’ 

Miss Pilgrim showed him a stricken face 
and eyes brimming with tears. 

““He’s—he’s dead!” she quavered. 

“See, now!” said Mr. Baruch, shocked. 
“What a sad thing—and after all your 
kind treatment! I am sorry, Miss Pil- 
grim; but it is to remember that the poor 
man has come here through much hard- 
ship—yes? And, at the least, you have 
given him back his rug to comfort him.” 

“But”—Miss Pilgrim stayed his drift 
of easy, grave speech with a sort of cry— 
“that’s the cause of all the trouble and 
danger—and you only did it to help me. 
You must come with me to the town clinic 
at once. Mr. Selby’s gone already. 
There’ll be no danger if you come at once.” 

repeated Mr. Baruch. “I 
have not understood.” But though, in all 
truth, he did not understand, a foreboding 
of knowledge was chill upon him. He 
cleared his throat. ‘‘ What did he die of?” 

Miss Pilgrim’s tears had overflowed. 
She had a difficulty in speaking. But her 
stammered words came as clearly to his 
ears as though they had been shouted. 

“Smallpox.” 

He sat down heavily in the chair whence 
he had risen to receive her, and Miss Pil- 
grim, through her tears, saw him shrivel 
in a gust of utter terror. All his mask of 
complacency, of kindly power, of reticence 
of spirit fell from him; he gulped, and his 
mouth sagged slack. She moved a pace 
nearer to him. 

“But it’ll be all right, Mr. Baruch, if 
you'll just come to the clinic at once and 
be vaccinated. It’s only because we 
touched him—and the rugs. There isn’t 
any need to be so frightened.” 

She could not. divine the vision that 
stood before his strained eyes—the white 
face of a woman, weary with her ailment 
and the beautiful thing that blanketed her, 
beautiful and venomous like a snake. His 
senses swam. But from his shaking lips 


_two words formed themselves: 


“My wife!” 

“Oh, come along, Mr. Baruch!” .cried 
Miss Pilgrim. “Your wife hasn’t touched 
the rugs. She’ll be perfectly all right!” 

He gave her a look that began abjectly 
but strengthened as it continued to some- 
thing like a strange sneer. For he was a 
connoisseur; he knew. And he was cer- 
tain that Fate would never leave a drama 
unfinished like that. 
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New Song Hits 


Accepted by Everybody Everywhere ! 


You'll Sing, You’ll Dance, You’ll Love—these Hits from “Song Headquarters’’ 
HEY have thrilled audiences. They have enthused dancers. They have won singers, orchestras 
and jazz bands—record and player-roll producers. They are the new song hits that folks will sing, 
whistle, dance and hum. You’ll love them—their beautiful melodies—their wonderful lyrics. 


“The Vamp” “My Baby’s Arms” _ “Lullaby Blues” 
By Byron Gay By Ha Ti nd Joseph McCarth Al. M. Kendall, J. R i 
© Leo, Feist, Inc. © Leo. Feist, Inc. © - 
Leo. Feist, inc. 
= — 
In “the eve - ning, The la - zy South-ern 
Hold all my charms, _ My ba-by’ in the ove - ning, peeps in the cab- in’ - 
eyes of blue, Just seem to room. the soft 
= creep, ba-by falls a- 
= = thrill me, And: fill me with a aewsen-sa-tion, 5 sleep,While dear Mam-my coos him the“Lul- la -by = 
buzz a-round a bit. = smile. her lit- tle hon-ey . 
Sh-h-h! B-b- = If you could The only lul- & 
beware of = hear New York laby ever writ- E 
“The Vamp!” audiences ap- tentokeepfol's 
After captur- & laud thi 
= Pp S song awake !—“‘Lul- 


ing every song 
center in the West, 
itis spreading its 


at Ziegfeld’s 
| Follies and call 
/ ==. | for encore after 


laby Blues.” 
It’s adreamy, 


spell all over the ' ake soothing tune 
Vamp” has been appointed the most would realize —‘‘My Baby’s mS) you feel good, 


wonderful song ever written for mod- 

ern American dancing. Its rhythm is 

alive! Its melody is bewitching! Its 
lyric has a chuckle in every line. 


Arms” isa HIT! And if you 
could travel from New York to 
California you would know how 


‘smile and hum and sing and dance. It 
is a waltz melody truly beautiful that 
gets right on to your mind and into 


ig 4 your heart and stays there. 
Shi A reward is offered to any one Vass fast this hit is spreading. / ‘snhsaninnnaiiammendl 
‘_\ who can frown or keep his “sy A sweet wholesome melody, and cute ¥} is, 
feet still when the band » and hh the songs with which your 
plays or the singer sings lovable words—‘My y’s Arms” is a Mother rocked you to sleep— 
\ “The Vamp.” It's a song you’ll love—a song that will those are the words, the sen- 
song (~~ make the world sunnier. Try it timent of “LullabyBlues.” 
out—buy it today. Tryit. Getit complete 


Other Beautiful Feist Songs: 
“Sand Dunes” “By the Campfire”’ 
“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” 


“Thank God You're Here Mother “in the Land of Lullaby” 
Mine” 


Your Heart is Calling Mine” 
“A Girl in Chateau Thierry” “Keep All Your Love for Me” 
reaming of a Sweet Sweetie Mine”—by Al Jolson 
Tomorrow” Star of the East” . 
“Sweet Love Dreams” “Give Me All of You” 
Persian Moon” sing Me Love's Lullaby” 
Bluin’ the Blues” ‘Radiance in Your Eyes” 


INSFRUMENTAL NUMBERS 


“Aloma” “Bells of Bagdad” “Laughing Blues” “Syria” 
“Djer Kiss” “Klondyke Blues” Orange Blossom Rag” 


Take this page to 
your piano and try out 
thesethree songs. 

Get them wherever 4 
good rhusic is sold, or 
we will supply you 
direct at 40c @ copy, 
postpaid. Band or 
orchestra, 25c each. 
Published by 


==... LEO FEIST, lac., Player Piano 
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POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


Tender, soft, bleeding gums 


are the first symptoms of a. If un- 
checked, pyorrhea causes loss of teeth and 
menaces health. 


Pyorrhocide Powder was_ scientifically 
compounded for the specific purpose of 
restoring and maintaining gum health. It 
is the only dentifrice whose value in’ treat- 
ing and preventing pyorrhea has been dem- 
onstrated in clinics: devoted exclusively 
to pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis. 
That is why it is so widely prescribed by 
the dental profession. 


If your gums show pyorrhetic symptoms, 
Pyorrhocide Powder will aid in restoring 
them to a healthy condition. If your gums 
are healthy, Pyorrhocide Powder will keep 
them so. It cleans the teeth most effec- 
tively, removes the mucoid deposits and 
daily accretions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 

causea dollar pack- 

~ age contains six 

months’ supply. 

Sold by leading 

dru egists 

and dental 

supply 
ouses. 


Free 


Sample 


Write for free 


Prevention 
ana Treat- 


We shall continue to offer through exhaustive scien- 


Pres 


in molting tooth, gum and 
health. 
Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 
Brand new, latest model—our .finest prod- 
uct, Direct from factory-to- you, - And. we 
ship you an Oliver for free. trial. No pay- 
ment down. Keep it or return it. If. you. want 
to own it, pay us only $3 per month. This is 
the greatest typewriter bargain on earth. 
You save $43. Write today for full partic- 
ulars, including our book, 
“The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and 
the Remedy.” Then you 
may get an Oliver for free 
trial. Write now. 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1147 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Il. (32.07) 


Oriental 


icans had a hard fight ahead of them, 
but he knew that, when our enemies 
caught sight of us, they would be so over- 
come with fear that they would run until 
they dropped dead. He also said a good 
deal about the extreme delight which all 
Japan felt in having the Americans for 
allies, and touched lightly on his despair 
at having to put such perfectly atrocious 
and despicable food before such extremely 
distinguished and charming guests. To all 
of this, an American major, also wriggling 
his toes abstractedly in his stockings, made 
appropriate reply, assuring the mayor 
that the bravery of the Japanese army 
was well known, and that it was an honor 
to be associated with it, and that the food 
was probably the most ravishing and deli- 
cious that he had ever introduced into his 
mouth. 

Two days later, we were in Siberia, firm- 
ly convinced that the Japanese had been 
maligned by our excitable California 
brethren. We were not prejudiced against 


| them. On the contrary, we were ready to 


like them, and we wanted to get along well 
with them. 


A number of people have been kind 
enough to tell me, somewhat vaguely, that 
it wouldr’t be good policy to say anything 
against the Japanese. I appreciate their 
tender interest; but I cannot grasp their 
reasoning. For a long time, the Japanese 
army has been openly pro-German. If 
the Japanese military party had its way, 
the United States would be sunk without 
a trace, and the Japanese mourners at the 
obsequies would have to use glycerin 
tears, just like movie actors, if they cared 
to register sorrow. The Japanese army 
has been riding roughshod over Americans 
in the Far East for the past year. Japanese 
newspapers have been inveighing bitterly 
against Ameiicans and, fearful that there 
might be interference with ‘“Japan’s 
legitimate aspirations in Siberia and 
China,” have been administering swift, 
hysterical, feverish kicks to the United 
States on all occasions. A “legitimate 
aspiration,’ according to the Japanese 
definition, is what the thug has when he 
soaks a passer-by on the head with a 
stockingful of sand and unobtrusively 
abstracts his wallet from his pocket. So 
it is difficult for me to see why it would 
be poor policy to say anything against the 
Japanese. Ii that is poor policy, then it 
is poor policy for the man who sits on a 
tack to rise again. 

As a matter of plain, cold fact, the Jap- 
anese army in Siberia was disliked and 
distrusted with a whole-hearted concen- 
tration and enthusiasm that has seldom, 
if ever, been equaled. After working with 
them, ‘fighting with them, and_ watching 
them for a number of weeks, their allies 
usually were unable to speak of them with- 
out developing wild and unnatural glares 
in their eyes, and garnishing their con- 
versation with phrases that would throw 
the Watch and Ward Society into convul- 
sions. 

The mere attitude of Japanese soldiers 
toward officers and men of the Allies 
would have been sufficient to arouse 
antagonism. They shuftled and clomped 


The gist of his speech was that the Amer- 
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(Continued from page 65) 


along the street in their sloppy-looking, 
mustard-colored uniforms, gazing stolidly 
at the representatives of the Allies whom 
they met; but never did they salute or 
display the slightest trace of respect, 
interest, or good-fellowship. Three, four, 
or five Japanese enlisted men, stretched 
entirely across a Siberian sidewalk, in- 
variably gazed blankly and unwaveringly 
into the faces of Allied officers and men, 
and continued undeviatingly on their way. 
It was obvious that they considered them- 
selves entitled to the entire sidewalk, and 
that everybody else could take to the gutter 

This attitude was not received with 
any trace of wild acclaim by the Allies. 
The American doughboy humored the 
Japanese at first, and got off the side- 
walk for them, but eventually the Siberian 
winter set in and the gutters froze, and 
when that happened, anyone who stepped 
in the gutter was almost certain to hit a 
piece of ice and execute a comedy fall that 
would be worth about a hundred thousand 
a year to Charlie Chaplin, but wouldn’t 
be worth a cent more than a broken leg 
to anyone else. So, about that time, the 
doughboys stopped humoring the Japanese 
in their bizarre ideas on sidewalk-hogging. 
Japanese enlisted men who essayed to 
crowd American doughboys into the 
gutter took to returning to their barracks 
with the imprint of Siberian cobblestones 
on salient portions of their anatomy. 

The high officers of the Japanese army 
are very friendly and very affable and 
very hospitable and very polite; but it 
is certain that they had never taken the 
trouble to instruct the men under them 
in the ordinary civilities that one ally 
accords to another. If Japanese officers 
had ever told their men to be decent to 
Americans, the men would have been 
decent; for the Japanese army is a German- 
trained army, and it does as it’s told 
with an abandon that almost verges on 
frenzy. 

At exciting irritation among the Allies, 
the Japanese army in Siberia was without 
a peer. Nor was the Japanese army at all 
particular about whom it irritated. It 
irritated the British and the Americans 
and the Canadians and the French and 
the Czechs and the Russians with equal 
fluency and success. 

The British, being, for the most part, 
quiet and reserved souls with no great 
fluency of expression, aroused much 
sympathy among the Allies because of 
their anguish at being unable properly 
to voice their thoughts when their irrita- 
tion at the Japanese was riding along on 
the crest of the wave. Their irntation 
reached its high-water mark when the 
Japanese stopped a special train carrying 
General Knox,a British officer,and searched 
the general’s luggage. The Americans and 
the Canadians were more successful at ex- 
pressing themselves. Whenever two or three 
Americans or Canadians were gathered to- 
gether, the air soon or late would be filled 
with an outburst of ferocious and hair- 
raising language. 


About two hundred miles north of 
Vladivostok there is a town which appears 
on different maps in different ways. Some 
call it Spassk; some call it Spasska, and 
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This is What a'Skid Does! 


the It actually grinds away the tire’s tread—stretches and weak- 
ring. ens the fabric~causes inevitable punctures and blowouts. 


the Every time you skid you grind off miles and miles of tire service 

acks and no matter -how careful a driver you may be, when roads are 
wet and slippery it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless 
your tires’aré equipped with 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


cers For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection—Always 
told / put them on “At the First Drop of Rain.” 


Lies, AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. fa | 


cans In Canada : Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 8 — i 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to : bi 

Ships’ Anchor Chain : i 
District Sales Offices 
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This garment is featured at the 
best stores everywhere, but if. you 
cannot get it easily and quickly, 
send your siz? with remitiane? to 
our mill at Albiny, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, delivery free. 


Men’s Garments: 2.50, 
3.00, 3.50, — 6.00 and 


Boys’ Garments: $1.50, 2.00 
and 2.50 


a great ocean 


_ liner puts out to sea 
with its thousands of passen- 
gers and its crew of nearly a 
thousand more, its owners 
do not put a committee in 
charge. They look to one 
man, the Captain. We have 
applied the same principle to 
underwear the 


HATCH 
ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


reaches the Port of Under- 
wear Satisfaction every time, 
not only because of its quality 
material and splendid work- 
manship, but because we 
believe that one “captain” 
button is better than a “‘com- 
mittee” of nine or more. 


This one master button at the chest 
frees you from all the gapping and 
wrinkling that comes when you have a 
whole row down the front. _ It frees you, 
too, from the annoyance of lost buttons 
and torn buttonholes, whether caused 
by ordinary wear and tear or by laundry 
Abuse. 


The Hatch One Button Union Suit 
comes in superfine cotton, worsted and 
mercerized materials. A catalog de- 
scribing the complete line will be sent 
free on request. 


UNE 16.191 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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some call it Spasskaya. The doughboy 
calls it Spasskoy; so let’s leave it that. 
way. American troops were stationed at 
Spasskoy, and Japanese troops as well. 
American sentries were posted at various 
places, one of the places being the source 
of the local water-supply. The sentry at 
the latter place had strict orders to permit 
no one to defile the water in any way. 

One day, a Japanese troop-train was held 
up for some hours at Spasskoy. During 
the pause, one of the Japanese soldiers 
wandered away from the train and finally 
came to the source of the local water- 
supply. The American sentry on guard 
took little notice of him until he suddenly 
noticed sonething about his little brown 
visitor that aroused his susDicions. The 
sentry immediately rattled his rifle in 
a military manner and ordered the Japa- 
nese soldier away in emphatic tones. 
Although he did his ordering in straight 
American talk, there was no chance 
whatever for the Japanese soldier to 
misunderstand or to get the impression 
that he was being invited to make himself 
at home. 

The Japanese soldier, however, merely 
gazed inscrutably at the American sentry 
and made it plain that he had no intention 
of obeying the order. The American sentry, 
steadily advancing, again ordered the 
Japanese soldier to go away, but received 
no satisfaction except a contemptuous 
stare. Still advancing, the doughboy 
issued a third order. Since it was entirely 
disregarded, and since the doughboy’s 
advance had brought him within reaching- 
distance of the transgressor, he lunged 
at him with his bayonet and cut him on 
the neck—not seriously, but sufficiently 
to cause large quantities of blood to flow. 
A great light immediately burst on the 
Japanese soldier, and he went away at 
~ speed, emitting low, blood-curdling 
yells. 

When the damaged Japanese soldier got 
back to the troop-train at the Spasskoy 
station, there was, as‘ the saying goes, 
a pretty kettle of fish—an unusually 
pretty kettle of extremely fishy fish. He 
reported at once to the Japanese captain 
who was in command of the troop-train. 
He was evidently a master at the art of 
thrilling narrative, for by the time he was 
half-way through his hair-raising story, 
the Japanese captain was leaping up and 
down on the station platform in a veritable 
delirium of anger. Nothing but the sight 
of red Arrerican blood would satisfy the 
Japanese captain. And he wouldn’t be 
satisfied with such a meager, measly 
atonement as an eye for an eye or a tooth 
for a tooth. Nothing but a couple of legs 
for an eye and a right arm and two ears 
for a tooth would satisfy him. And so, 
between his frantic screams of rage, he 
ordered a detail of men to go out on the 
street and catch him a nice fat American 
so that he could have his heart’s blood 
by way of atonement. Note the extreme 
fairness of this arrangement—about as 
fair as though I should draw a sight-draft 
for one hundred dollars on any man named 


- Smith in Boston, just because somebody 


named Smith in Chicago owed me two 
dollars and a quarter. 

The scene now shifts to American 
headquarters, located in one of the massive 
brick barracks with which Spasskoy, as 
well as every other Siberian city, has been 
liberally supplied by the Russian army. 
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7—" TEST a cheap tire: 
Inject the air-pressure 
of the advertisement inside 
the tire, and see what happens. 


Of course, an equitable ad- 
justment allows you to try it 
again, but if you haven’t a 
mania for testing tires, the 
sensible way is to get Kelly- 
Springfield Cords at the start. 
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Hair 
the Common-sense Way. 


R immediate results use 
De Miracle, the original sani- 
tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, most 
cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 
To know the difference between 
De Miracle and other methods use it | % 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- | ||\| 
mover, return it to us with the | 4jj 
De Miracle guarantee and _we will re- 
fund your money. Ea 


Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 | | 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, onreceipt of 63c,$1.04 |S 
or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


Dept. G-11, Park Ave. and 129th St. 


New York City 


Different from Ordinary 


= 
Ve 
“1S ” drinks hence its unique 
distinction and following 


Brewed on the banks of the picturesque Hudson 
it comes to you enveloped in the traditions and 


ng- 
Supplies oy Grocers, Druggists & Dealers 


C. H. EVANS & SONS. Estab. 1786, Huds»n, N. Y. 


The usual conversation is going on. One 
officer is wondering audibly and loudly 
what the administration is thinking of to 
keep a bunch of Yanks in this blank- 
blank-blank-blank country for, and sev- 
eral other oflicers are opining that the 
speaker can search them. Suddenly, the 
telephone-bell rings. A Russian-speaking 
orderly gives ear, emiis about seven 
yards of Russian consonants into the 
transmitter, and then reports, with visible 
excitement, that a party down by the 
railroad station has just telephoned up 
that the Japanese have an American en- 
listed man on the station platform with 
his hands tied and a rope round his neck, 
and that they’re going to hang him! 
Three minutes later, a detail of Ameri- 
cans was neaded for the station at the 
double-quick. On their arrival at the 
| station, they found the doughboy with 
| the rope about his neck, as advertised. 
The Japanese captain, moreover, had 
drawn up his troops on the station plat- 
form and was striding up and down in a 
fury, pouring out ferocious Japanese cries 
and calling Americans as a whole by the 
| most unpleasant names that he could 
| think up on the spur of the moment. 
| His men, too, were deeply moved by 
| his oratory; and the careless and sug- 
| gestive manner in which they toyed with 
| their rifles and the ferocity with which 
| they showed their teeth indicated plainly 
that they were about ready to go out 
and fight the whole American army with 
| their bare hands. 
The officer in charge of the American 
detail at once approached the Japanese 
| captain to protest against his treatment 
, of the doughboy; but the Japanese captain 
| was so infuriated, and so entranced with 
| his own wild shouts, that he refused to 
pay much attention to him. The American 
officer kept at it, and finally succeeded in 
obtaining some recognition. It wasn’t 
| the sort of recognition that he was most 
anxious for, however, for it consisted of 
| the angry Japanese captain jumping for 
| him and hitting him brusquely on the 


| nose. 
The American officer took a deep breath, 
'counted twenty, admitted to himself 
| that the Japanese captain was doubtless 
| overexcited, and started his protests once 
| more, after warning the Japanese captain 
to keep his hands where they belonged. 
Whether or not the Japanese captain di- 
gested all the protests will never be 
known; but it is certain that they made 
no great appeal to him, for he again 
jumped at the American and bit him a 
few more times. The American immediate- 
ly pulled his gun. Now, the Japanese cap- 
tain had worked up his men to a high 
pitch of excitement, and they were ready 
to shoot any American in sight. They 
outnumbered the American detail five 
or six to one; and if any shooting had 
started, not many Americans would have 
been able to tell what had happened after 
it was all over. 

A sergeant in the American detail, 
not having had the provocation which 


consequences of shooting better than the 
officer. At any rate, he caught the officer’s 
right arm from behind before he could 
bring his gun into action and rushed him 
into the station. 

A few moments later, the commanding 
officer of American troops in Spasskoy 


his officer had, probably realized the ~ 
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and the commanding officer of Japanese 
troops arrived on the scene. The Japanese 
captain was calmed down, and the Ameri- 
can. commanding. officer diplomatically 
made it plain to the Japanese that if 
any American was to be disciplined, the 
Americans were quite capable of doing 
it without outside assistance. And so it 
ended. But the ending might have been 
quite different; for the Japanese captain 
and his men were more than keen on 
spilling a few quarts of American blood. 
On another occasion, in the town of 
Razdolnaya, a Japanese troop-train was 
delayed for a matter of twenty-four 
hours. The Japanese officer in charge 
sought and obtained from the Americans 


stationed in Razdolnaya permission to : 


use former Japanese barracks which the 
Americans had taken over and cleaned for 
their own occupancy. The Japanese uscd 
the barracks overnight. On the following 
morning, after the Japanese had returned 
io their troop-train, the Americans went 
over to inspect the barracks. They found 
that the Japanese had befouled in an un- 
speakable manner every room which they 
had used. An American officer went down 


_to the train and forced the Japanese to 


send back a squad of men to clean up the 
filth which they had left. 

The ways of the Japanese army were 
not our ways, and repeatedly the Ameri- 
cans were put in the embarrassing position 
of having to ask the Japanese to be good. 
When, soon after the arrival of Americans 
in Siberia, a flying column of Americans 
accompanied a flying column of Japanese 
several hundred miles across country, the 
Japanese begen to indulge themselves in 
the gentle pastime of looting at the expense 
of the harmless and helpless Russians 
through whose territory they were passing. 
The cases finally became so frequent and 
so flagrant that the Americans were 
forced to call the matter to the attention 
of the Japanese general. Looting there- 
upon ceased. 

In some places, the Japanese posted 
proclamations which informed the Russians 
that the Japanese were in Siberia to save 
the Russians from a pool of suffering, 
and that the Russians would therefore 
do well to be good to the Japanese; for 
if they weren’t, they would be completely 
destroyed. Some of the methods which 
the Japanese adopted to save the Russians 
smacked of the methods. of the life-saver 
who rescued people from drowning bv 
shooting them through the head so that 
their struggles wouldn’t impede him when 
he dragged them ashore. 

When the Japanese came to Siberia, 
they brought with them large quantities 
of Japan’s paper currency, all of which 
had a few reassuring Russian words 
stamped across its face. When the Japanese 
army needed anything from the natives, 
it took what it needed and tendered this 
provisional currency in exchange. : 

The Japanese were very cathulic in their 
buying. They bought almost everything 
in sight in Siberia. They bought factories 
and business blocks and farms and busi- 
nesses and mines. Incidentally, they 
appear to have bought 2 few Russian 
politicians; for, early last summer, the 
city fathers of Vladivostok, after deliv 
ering themselves of a few unpleasant 
remarks concerning the general uselessness 
of the American army in Siberia, gave 
the Japanese army a vote of thanks for 
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What Every Young Girl _ 


Should Be Taught 


The experienced matron of a girls’ dormitory 


discusses frankly an intimate subject 
vital lo every woman's happiness 


“Tf you’ve never had young girls under 
your care, you can’t appreciate, I’m sure, how 
very difficult it is to tell them all the funda- 
mental, simple facts of their lives that they 
ought to know. 

“A pretty young girl, vou see, honestly vain 
of all her youthful glowing charms, is a person 
so wholesomely confident of her claim upon 
everlasting happiness! And one hates to hint 
to her that a few years may show her a reality 
that is a far cry from her schoolgirl dream. 

“But I have found, after working many 
years among spirited, life-loving girls of many 
types, that there are a few things I can tell 
them that can help—and that they really 
listen to. The knowledge of a few, simple, 
basic facts—petty-seeming in themszlves— 
can save sensitive youth a lot of wretched 
experiences! 

“* And one of these is the simple, old physio- 
logical fact that most girls are themselves 
often unconscious of perspiration odor that is 
noticeable to others! It’s a thing that I 
didn’t know when I was a girl. And how 
many incidents of my girlhood that seemed 
tragedies to me then—slights of my comrades, 
wall-flower evenings, and sudden, puzzling 
changes from affection to coldness—might 
have been averted for me! Now, I really like 
telling my charges about this secret and how 
easy it is nowadays for a girl to be at leaSt 
as dainty in reality as she is in her dreams!” 


An old fault common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. 
The perspiration glands under the arms, 
though more active than any others, do not 
always produce excessive and _ noticeable 
moisture. But the chemicals of the body do- 
cause noticeable odor, more apparent under 
the arms than in any other place. 

These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make them even 
more active. The curve of the arm prevents 
the rapid evaporation of odor or moisture— 
and the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we least 
suspect it. 


How fastidious women are meeting 

the situation 
Fastidious women everywhere are meeting 
this trying situation with methods that are 


simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
give it the regular attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odo- 
rono, a toilet lotion specially prepared to cor- 
rect both perspiration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach of 
ordinary methods of cleanliness—excessive 
moisture of the ar mpits is due to a local weak- 
ness of the sweat glands. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use giv es what women are demanding 
—absolute assurance of perfect daintiness. It 
really corrects the cause of both the moisture 
and odor of perspir ation. 


Make it a regular habit! 

Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times a 
week. At night betore retiring, pat it on the under- 
arms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. The underarms will remain sweet and 
dry and odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are spoiled by 
perspiration stain and an odor which dry cleaning 
will not remove, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often expensive an- 
noyance. If you are troubled in any unusual way, 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us 
help you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interesting in- 
formation in it about all perspiration trouble;! 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.’’ Address 
Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 020 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. At. all toilet counters in the 
United States and Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial 
size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as fellows: . 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The 
Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de I'Opera, Paris. 
For Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 
Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to 
The American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumber- 
land Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. 
E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante 19, Mexico City. For 
U. S. A. to The Odorono Company, 920 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| its clever work in maintaining order. 
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At 
any rate, whatever the Japanese bought, 
they bought for about one-fiftieth of its 
actual value.- They could do this because 
of the extremely unsettled condition of the 
country. 
Eastern Siberia was unsettled chiefly 


| because of the hectic activities of two 
| naughty .Cossack chieftains, Semeonoff 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and Kalmikoft. Both of these gentlemen 


| had been very helpful against the Bol- 


sheviks during the early part of 1018; 


| but when the Bolsheviks had been scat- 
‘tered, the Cossacks no longer had any 


| visible means of support. And, singularly 
-enough, whenever a government reared 


; its weak and sickly head out of the vast 


rubbish-heap of Russia, Semeonoff or 
Kal mikoff would protest violently against 
it. They would cut telegraph-wires 
and. wax their mustaches and establish 
censorships and threaten to blow up the 
railroad and generally get everything all 
stirred up. And a factory which had 
been built for a hundred thousand dollars 
would be offered for sale at about two 
hundred and eighteen dollars and a Mauser 
pistol by the frightened owner, and the 
Japanese would buy it. Or a gold mine 
capable of producing ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of gold a month would be thrown on 
the market for nine hundred dollars and 
a horse by the title-holders, who figured 


_ that if they waited until everything seitled 


| anese merchants. 


down, they would be four years older than 
Methuselah. And the Japanese would buy 
it and start working it right away. 

Of course, if eastern Siberia hadn’t 
been in such an upset and ungoverned . 


| state, the Japanese wouldn’t have got all 


the bargains which they did get. And if 
it hadn’t been for Semeonoff and Kal- 
mikoff, eastern Siberia wouldn’t have 
been upset. And Semeonoff and Kal- 
mikoff wouldn’t have been such skilful 
upsetters if somebody hadn’t furnished 
the money with which they paid their 
men and kept themselves in spurs and 
gold braid. And the people who furnished 
the money were the Japanese. Delightfully 
simple, isn’t it? 

Almost always the Japanese military 
machine and the Japanese economic ma- 
chine chug amicably along together. Here 
is one way in which they chug: The Jap- 
anese army trickles into the interior of 
Siberia, and along with it trickles Jap- 
Owing to the unsettled 
condition of the country, the Japanese buy 


up a highly desirable store at a bargain. 


A Japanese merchant takes possession and 
quickly blossoms out with a large stock 
of merchandise which Russian merchants 
are unable to duplicate because of trans- 
portation troubles, high duty, and whatnot. 

How does the Japanese merchant get his 
goods? He gets them as military’ stores, 
In a number of instances, the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities at railway stations in Si- 
beria would certify that a train of cars 
contained military supplies, when from one- 
third to nine-tenths of the cars would be 
filled with dutiable merchandise intended 
for Japanese merchants. ‘In one case, a 
Japanese railway train on a siding near 
Khabarovsk consisted of eighteen cars. One 
of the cars contained military stores. The 
other seventeen contained goods for Jap- 
anese merchants; but all eighteen were 
certified by the Japanese army to contain 
military stores. 

Down in Kiaochow, far back in 1918, 
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“Outdoors” and The Skin: 


The keen exhilaration of the Autumn Outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flowing 
of the blood, even while it endangers the smoothness, 
the natural beauty of the skin to wind and sun. 


The complement to the exercise 
of The Sports Woman is the constant use ot 
Resinol Soap. The blemishes on the delicate 
skin, the outward and visible signs of thought- 
less neglect will be mitigated and the com- 
plexion improved, as you commence its ben- 
eficial use. 


Whatever blotches may appear 


' asthe result of the sun’s influence on the 


Upon request we will send you a sample of 
Resinol Soap, accompanied by an explanatory booklet on 
‘How to treat and overcome complexion troubles.” Address. 
Dept. A-86, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 


hidden pigments of the skin, Resinol Soap 
will act as a stimulant and serve to hasten 
your new pleasure in a beautiful skin. 


The constituents of Resinol Soap 
tend to prevent the spread of facial flaws, to 
preserve the bloom of the fairest skin, and to 
present to the world of The Sports Woman 
(in whatever sphere) the delight of life so 
enhanced by purity of color and of feature. 
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Always ask for genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
in an unbroken Bayer 
package. 


The ‘‘Bayer Cross” 
marked on each tablet and 
on each package identi- 
fies the true, genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” 

Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets. 
Also larger Bayer packages. 
Aspirin isthetrade-mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticaci- 
dester of Salicylicacid, 


, BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACFIELD’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 

appliance for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 


Full particulars and advice free 
wn plain envelope. 

Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties £stad. 1901. 

BRIDGE BUILDING 


MARI 
Dept. 540,1328 Broadway (at 35th Street), New York 


liave a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands. 
comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples. blackheads. strengthen sagging facial mus- 
cles—all through following our simple directions. Thou- 
sands have done so. No drugs, no big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hinte— 


all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
7, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


(A Branch of Susanna ‘ ocroft's Work) 


autifal Fa 
HAVE eautital Hair 


Resolve right ow to make your face, hair, body shine with 
beauty, vigor and ycuth. A few minutes a day devoted to 
scientific massaging will do it. This massage removes pimples, | 
blackheads, bagginess around the eyes, sagging muscles, doubie | 


chins, etc. Makes rosy cheeks and beautiful skin. Helps to 
develop the bust, neck, arms, etc. If your hairis thin, faded. | 
and subject to dandruff, etc., massaging is a safe and positive 
help. This massager will rejuvenate the hair, make it thick, 
\ beautiful and youthful looking. No more itching of the scalp, 
; no more falling hair. This massager suppliee its own power, it | 
requires no electricity. Can be operated anywhere at no expense, | 
Made from the finest steel, nickel plated. 
Price $5. Postpaid. Used by men and 


» ‘Secrets co Hair and Facial 
Beauty.”’ Mailed in plain cover. 

10 DAYS Lillian Nelson 
PREE TRUL 5th Ave. 


. ¥. City 


‘the Japanese made ready for their eviction 
from that slice of Chinese territory by 
condemning the most valuable water- 
front and business property, and buying 
it up for themselves at a song. Knowing 
that they had no right to Kiaochow, 


| and also believing that the United States 
| would never consent to see China, her 


ally, associate, and protégé, robbed and 
despoiled of some of her richest possessions, 
the Japanese never expected to retain 
that territory. Now, because American 
sitters at the peace-table feared to incur 
the enmity of Japan, Japan has been per- 
mitted to violate every principle of fair- 
ness, justice, and honor by seizing not only 
the district of Kiaochow but also the 
entire province of Shantung, with its 
forty million Chinese inhabitants. Our 
ally, associate, and protégé, China, who 
declared war on Germany at the earnest 
request of. the President of the United 
States, is left holding the sack by her 
friends; while Japan, a rank autocracy, 
an open scorner of American rights and 
a sympathizer with Germany, is not only 
permitted to enslave forty million inhabi- 
tants of an Oriental democracy but is 
protected in that great wrong by the 
signatures of Americans on the peace 
treaty. 

I have no doubt that the Japanese can 
and will deny with the greatest enterprise 
and enthusiasm the statements that I make 
about them. Unfortunately, the Japanese 
are not always accurate in their military 
statements and denials. When Japanese 
soldiers, last spring, clashed with American 
soldiers at Tientsin, the Japanese sent out a 
report that the trouble was started by the 
‘Americans, that the Americans were drunk, 
and that they had invaded the Japanese 
concession. Later, the American com- 
manding officer at Tientsin told what 
really happened, and his staterrents were 
vouched for by the French government. 
The Japanese had lied on every count. 
American soldiers did not start the trouble; 
no drunken American soldiers were in- 
volved; the affair took place in the French 


' concession, and the Japanese were guilty 


of inflicting brutal indignities and mental 
torture on several Americans. The French 
made the Japanese apologize; but, as this 
is written, the United States hasn’t even 
asked for an apology. 

Since the Chinese-Japanese war and 
the Russian-Japanese war, a great myth 
has sprung up concerning the tremendous 
and deadly efficiency of the Japanese 
army as well as concerning the marvelous 
and all-seeing espionage system of the 
Japanese. The Japanese army is a nice, 
hard-fighting little army that can get 
along. on very meager rations. It can 
worry along on less food than an American 
army; but that’s the only point on which 
the Japanese have the Americans shaded. 
As for their espionage system, it is sadly 
overrated. The Japanese have that quaint, 
moss-grown, useless idea of doing their 
spying by slipping into a set of green whisk- 


| ers or some equally clever disguise and 


peering. cautiously through a knot-hole 
in the back fence. The modern system 
of military intelligence as used by the 
British and Americans is as yet a dark 
mystery to them. 

Frantic as Americans in the Far East 
are at Japan’s pin-pricking policy toward 
the United States in Siberia, Korea, China, 
and elsewhere, and at the failure of the 
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United States to put an immediate stop 
to it, I have never heard one of them worry 
for a moment over the possibility of a 
war between Japan and the United States. 
But I have heard talk, and repeated 
talk, and loud talk from Americans of* 
all ages and conditions over the possibility 
and probability of a war between the 
United States and a few others on one side, 
and Germany, Russia, and Japan on the 
other. Say what you will about the utter 
absurdity of such a thing because of a 
League of Nations and Russia’s enmity 
for Japan and Russia’s exhaustion from 
the great war. Scream with laughter if 
you wish; roll on the floor in uncontrollable 
mirth if you must—I only report what 
I have heard. 

Germany has torn up treaties in the past; 
and there at her back door stands great, 
helpless Russia, the possessor of wealth and 
resources beyond the wildest flights of the 
imagination. And beyond Russia stands 
Jepan, already a secret admirer of Ger- 
many, keenly desirous of more land and 
more wealth and more power, and not par- 
ticularly concerned over the methods she 
uses to get them. 

As for poor old storm-tossed, insect- 
ridden Russia in between them, she is 
as badly off as the seasick individual 
who prays for the ship to sink so that he 
won’t suffer any longer. With Russia 
to furnish the man-power and the re- 
sources, and with Germany and Japan 
to furnish the organization and the brains 
and the energy, the combination of 
Germany and Russia and Japan would 
be one that would make the other nations 
of the werld call for all the smelling-salts 
that their tactories could produce. 

Not long ago, Senator Phelan, Demo- 
crat, of California, made oration in Wash- 
ington. He referred genially to the 
Japanese as “the Huns of the East.” 
He stated positively that America’s next 
war would be ‘fon the Pacific and not on 
the Atlantic.” 

If I had read this speech a year ago, I 
would have yawned heavily and made a 
few caustic and near-scintillating remarks 
anent Californians who were so excited 
on the Japanese question that they couldn't 
look at a Japanese lantern without throw- 
ing a fit or pass a garden containing 
Japanese iris without biting themselves 
in the arm and being threatened with 
hydrophobia. 

But, during the past year, I have had a 
look at the Japanese army; so, to-day, 
Senator’s Phelan’s speech doesn’t call up 
even a fraction of an ounce of caustic in 
me. It nerely sets me to writing to the 
senators who represent my state at Wash- 
ington. And my letters start about like 
this: 


SENATOR: 

Please glance at Senator Phelan’s speech 
on the Japanese. ‘The only trouble with 
Senator Phelan is his conservative and hack- 
ward attitude on the Japanese question. Ihe 
subject calls for profanity, and Senator Phelan 
hasn’t used any. I understand that you 
expect to run again for the Senate at the 
expiration of your present term. If you want 
my vote, Senator, kindly see to it that we 
are able to take care of ourselves on the Pacific 
under any and all conditions. : 


And that’s what you’d have written 
vour senator if you had ever seen anything 
of the Japanese army. 
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rT’S like this’ Flavor is the thing that 
makes your cigarette enjoyable. 
All right, thent Lucky Strike is the 
cigarette that gives you tlavor. Because 
at toasted. 


Toasting! Flavor! Think of the appe- 
tizing flavor slice of fresh buttered 
toast. ; 


And — its how toasting 
improves. Burley tobacco. 


‘Isn’t that all plain common sense? 


«. Ofcourse. Get the Lucky Strike cigar: 
ette for flavor, toasted. 
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Restful Sleep Is 
Nature’s Tonic 


ie repairs toil-worn tissues. It re- 


stores strength—n enews energy. 
It makes for joyful days and longer life. 


Are you giving Nature a chance—yourself the 
best you can in body-building sleep? You will if you 
sleep on a 


WAY Saoless Sprin 


“NO sag any war” 


It induces restful, re-creating slumber. It gives you the 
utmost in health-building sleep. 


Patented construction conforms to curves of body. It can’t 
sag. Occupants will not roll to center. 


Made of metal—sanitary—noiseless—will not tear bedding. 
Guaranteed for 25 years. Your dealer will tell you about 
our 30 nights’ free trial offer. 


Write for “Way” booklet. It will tell you interesting things 
about sleep. 


Way Sagless Spring Co.; Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branches in 8 cities. Made and sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N.Y. Southern distributors: Chittenden 
Eastman, Burlington, Iowa, Belknap Hardware and Mfg. 
Co., Louisville, Ky., Peck & Hills Furniture Co., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver. 
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“Number, Please!” 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Oh, you’re there at last, are you?” 
Carmela had to say, and to add, with 
telephone license, “I’ve been sitting here 
for just one half-hour by the——” 

“Numbah, ple-uzz!”’ 

“Nine-eight-seven-three Burlington.” 

“Boil’ton, eight-nigh-unn-sem-thir-rip. 
Thang-kyoop!” 

Carmel1 could hardly believe her ears 
when almost instantly ste heard another 
woman’s voice. 

“Is Mr. Brown in?” she gasped. 


“T’llsee. Who wishes to speak to 
“Miss Vedder.” 

“Spell’t, please.” 

“cc 

“ B? ” 

y.” 

“ D. ” 
“ V! ” 

“P?—HIJKLMNOP?” 

“No! QRSTUV.” 


“Oh, V. Aw right; what’s nex’?” 
“ E. ” 


“G—for George?” 

“No; E for—for I don’t know what.” 

“ What? ” 

Carmela could not remember a word that 
began with E. She reverted to the scale. 
“ABCDE.” 

“ Aw righty. 

” 


D2” 

“No; D;” 

“T said D.” 

“ Oh! ” 

O? 

“ No. ” 

Say!” 

“Can’t you 
Vedder.” 

“Miss Vedder to speak to Mr. Brown. All 
righty! Hola wire, please. There you are!” 

A rich bass voice that enjoyed its own 
boom, 

“Mr. Brown speaking.” 

It sounded unlike Cedric’s, but Carmela 
cried: 

“At last! This is Miss Vedder, Cedric.” 

“Yes, Miss Cedric.” 

“No, no; this is Carmie, Cedric.” 

“Yes? What can I do for you, Miss 
Carmichael?” 

“Oh dear! Didn’t you write me a letter 
yesterday?” 

“Quite possibly.. I write a hundred a 
day.” 

“Say, who are you?” 

“Mr. Brown, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Lighterage and Transportation 
Corpo——” 

“Ring off! I might have known if I got 
a number as quick as all that it would be 
the wrong one.” 

She left the wrong Mr. Brown somewhere 
in space, and began to plunge among the 
planets once more. The clock told her she 
had no leisure to spare. 

A new Central gave her her number 
with terrifying promptness. Carmela 
was cautious. She said, 

“Ts this Wurf, Zwipf &——” 

“Yep! Who ja want?” 

She wanted to fall on her knees, as 
Ulysses fell on his in Ithaca, or Columbus 
on his in San Salvador. 


V E—go on.” 


understand—Vedder— 
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My Way of Teaching 
Piano Is All Wrong 


Plenty of people tell me so—who have 
never seen it. Learning by correspondence 
is “new fangled” they say—the methods of 
fifty years ago are “good enough for them.” 

Nevertheless—those who know my method 
the best, because they have taken it (and 
there are now over three thousand of them) 
tell me that they learned in less than half 
the usual time—and at quarter the usual cost. 
I have increased the number of my students 
every year since I started in 1891, and will 
gladly give you the names and addresses of 
any number of them in any part of the world 
you desire. My free booklet “How to Learn 
Piano or Organ”’ will interest and inform you. 
But don’t send for it if you’re afraid of being 
convinced. 

My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard—learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the “old school,” who still think 
that learning piano is solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.” When you do go to 
the keyboard, you accomplish twice as much, 
because you understand what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I enable you to play an 
interesting piece not 
only in the original key, 
but in all other keys as 
well. 

I make use of every 
} possible scientific help 
—many of which are 
entirely unknown to 
the average teacher. 
My patented inven- 
j| tion, the COLORO- 
TONE sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By 
its use, Transposition 
—usually a  ‘“‘night- 
mare” to students—be- 
comes easy and _fasci- 
nating. With my fifth 
lesson I introduce an- 
other important and 
exclusive inven- 
| tion, QUINN-DEX. 

Quinn-Dex is a simple 
| hand-operated moving 
picture device, which 
enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, 
every movement of 
my hands at the key- 
board. You actually 
see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to 
reproduce your teach- 
er’s finger movements 
from MEMORY— 
which cannot be al- 
ways accurate— you 
have the correct mod- 
} els before you during 
every minute of prac- 
tice. The COLORO- 
TONE and QUINN- 
DEX save you months 
and years of wasted 
effort. They can be 
obtained only from 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio C10, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—from the 
famous sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


me and there is nothing else, anywhere even 
remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily at- 
tained success when studying with me. In. 
all essential ways you are in closer touch * 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. 
For the student of moderate means, «this 
method of studying is far superior to all others, 
and even for the wealthiest student, there is 
nothing better at any price. You may be cer- 
tain that your progress is at all times in accord 
with the best musical thought of-the present 
day, and this makes all the difference in the 
world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend -any 
Course but the best. It is for beginners or 
experienced players, old or young. ~You ad- 
vance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma is granted. Write to- 


day, without cost or obligation, for 64-page 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C10 
Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,” and full particulars of your Course 
and special reduced Tuition Offer. 
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The most valuable piano in the world 
The purchase of a piano should 


be the decision of a life-time. 
The enjoyment of its possess- 
ion should ripen with suc- 
ceeding years. It is to meet 
this standard that the Steger 
Pianos and Player Pianos 
ate made. @ Write for Style 
Book and convenient terms. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879: 
Steger Bldg., Chicago 


Factories at 


For Pictures, Drap- 
eries, Knick Knacks 
Wall ornaments, etc., use Moore 
Push-Pins, the glass-headed needle 
point, which twist into the wall with 
your fingers. For heavy pictures 
weighing up to 100 pounds, use Push- 
less Hangers. Won’t mar wall 
paper, plaster or woodwork. 
Sold by hardware, sta- 


tionery, drug and photo 
supply stores everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
127 Berkley St., Philadelphia 


YOU CAN EARN 


money getting new subscriptions and 
taking renewals for Cosmopolitan and five 
other great magazines published by this 
organization. A postal will bring you 
full particulars of a new plan which is 
proving highly successful. Many make 
as much as $20 a day. 

International Magazine Compan . 
or 


Dept. 10C, 119 West goth St., New 


BLACH), 
Face Powper 
DEAR TO THE HEART— 


but not to the purse is Lablache, the powder that 


Celights the skin. It keeps complexions as nature in- 
teaded. While others come and others go, Lablache 
stays on--refreshingly fragrant. 


It makes friends and 
keeps them. 


Refuse Substitutes 


Brown. Is he there?” 

“Yep!” A long pause, then, “ Ja wanta 
speak to ’m?” . 

Carmela longed to scream: “In the name 
of Ail-Get-Out, do you think I’d go mad 
trying to fight my way this far except to 
speak to him? Did you think I might 
want to lay a bunch of violets on his 
desk?” 

But she just thought this. What she 
said was the meekest of, “Pleases.”” Then 
Carmela “got a busy.” 

“He’s usin’ his wire. Will you wait?” 

“Yes; but don’t lose me! Don’t let me 
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modest apartment-houses where the tele- 
phone-boy is also the elevator-boy. In 
those houses, usually the elevators are slow, 
the wires few, and the boys despise the 
inhabitants. 

By a miracle, Carmela got the apartment- 
house at once. But there is nothing more 
dangerous than your miracle. It is not 
likely to be followed by another for a 
thousand years. 

Having performed one miracle, luck 
called it aday and went home. Cedric had 
not reached his apartment yet. 

Carmela rashly endeavored to spell her 


—odd clicks, yips, 
snarls. 

Suddenly, Car- 
mela—she could 


Evolution gives us a seventh, or telephone, 
sense. This told Carmela that she was now 
connected with the original null and void. 


V 


At a vaguely later date, she succeeded in 
enlisting the interest of one operator, 
who proceeded to fight another for her. 
It is a wonder that telephone-operators 
do not all cut each other’s or their own 


Central, it must be far worse to be one. 

Carmela was the helpless auditor now 
of a wrangle like the debate of two cats on 
a back-yard fence. 

“Opeeratah! Opeeratah! Why joo cut 
my pawty off?” 

“T did not cut anybody off.” 

“Well, I had _nine-eight-seven-three 
Burlington on here, and——” 

“Well, it’s still on there.” 

“Well, ring ’em back, why don’t you?” 

“Well, why’n’t you say so? There you 


are! Some folks!” 
The W. Z. & M. voice returned. Car- 
mela said: 


“T was cut off. I wanted Mr. Brown.” 

“You can have him now. Go ahead.” 

A voice, a woman’s voice entirely too 
sweet to suit Carmela, arrived next. 

“ Ye-es? ” 

“T want Mr. Brown, please.” 

“Mr. Brown just stepped out.” 

“When will he be back?” 
| “He’s not coming back. He is leaving 
for the Coast to-day.” 

“Ohdear! He didn’t leave any message, 
I suppose, for Miss Vedder?” 

Carmela could hear the stranger snuggle 
up to the telephone, and speak sweetly 
as one creature in love to another. 

“Oh, ye-es; Mr. Brown seemed to ex- 
pect he might hear from you. He seemed 
greatly disappointud at not having done 
so—vurra disappointud. He left instruc- 


|tions that should you call up you was to 
|be requestud to call him at his residunce— 


fifty-six hundred Pershing.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Don’t mensh. Good luck! Send me 
a piece of the wed’n’-cake, dear-eee.” 

Carmela wasted a blush on the blind 
telephone. 

Now. Cedric Brown lived at one of the 


A short story which no other living 
writer would have the courage and 
the skill to write will appear in 


not have told why November Cosmopolitan. loped up the three 
—felt that she flights of stairs on 
bad been lost. his own power. 


throats, for sad as it is to hear a purple 


go, will you?” name for the boy 
“Sure I won't, to write down. 
lady.” She was limp with 
Then silence— Back Pay fatigue before 
the silence of the By Fannie Hurst she had finished. 
wind in the pines During this 


long ordeal, Ced- 
ric had come in, 
and, finding the 
boy engaged, had 


The telephone-boy, having exhausted his 
brain-cells by the effort of writing, did not, 
of course, remember the message. It is an 
unwritten rule that such messages are 
never delivered.’ 

Twenty minutes later, Carmela resorted 
to the telephone again and groaned, 

“Pershing, five-six-o-o!” 

oo five-six-hundred,” said Cen- 
tral. 

The elevator-plus-telephone-boy at that 
moment had to help a lady with two suit- 
cases out to a taxi-cab. She looked.as if 
she might press a dime into his bleached 
palm, so he helped her out. 

But she did not help him out, and he 
came back with his morale distinctly low- 
ered. He ignored the wrangling telephone, 
and turned his attention to helping a baby- 
carriage into the car. The nurse was an 
amiable person of a milk-chocolate tinge, 
and she rewarded the elevator-boy with 
amorous conversation on the way up. 
They were laughing merrily when the 
superintendent roared down the well, 

“Hay, you dinge! Come a-runnin’!” 

The elevator-boy emitted the nurse and 
the baby-carriage at their floor and went 
on up to the top, where the superintendent 
was moving some furniture out. It took 
time to load this on, and the elevator then 
went to the basement, where it took time 
to unload it off. 

By this time, the deserted telephone had 
accumulated a score of applicants. 

There were three wires to serve fifteen 
apartments. All of them were trying 
to get out on a wire, and twenty-four peo- 
ple besides Carmela were trying to get in. 
To each of them, his or her errand was of 
as vital importance as Carmela’s. 

The boy gave the natural preference to 
three tenants who occasionally remem- 
bered that even telephone-boys must live. 

The tenants had very complicated things 
to say over the telephone and fiercely re- 
sented any interruption. When they hung 
up, the hall-boy was on his way skyward 
again for more furniture. 

Carmela could not visualize all this, of 
course. She lost her temper, accused the 
innocent Central of all the things that 
people accuse Centrals of—gossip, choco- 
late creams, embroidery, personal spite, 
inefficiency, and indifference. 
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They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh’ 
two million boxes 
| sold annually. . | 
Send 10c. for a > | 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY co. A 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 59 CEES 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. | 
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18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes; or ten »ackages 
(200 cigarettes) in a slassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply cr 
when you travel. 


BLEND: 
“CLG ARETT 


OU’LL prefer Camel Ciga- 

rettes expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos to either kind smoked 
straight. Your taste will prove 
that! 


Camels are so exceptional in 
flavor, in fragrance and in mel- 
lowness that you quickly realize 
their remarkable quality. It will 
be your constant delight to find 
Camels so full bodied though so 
mild and smooth. You may 
gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not 
tire your taste. 


Your enjoyment increases as 
you get to know Camels better. 
They return such generous ciga- 
rette satisfaction. Camels cer- 
tainly fit your taste exactly as if 
they had been made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette 
you ever smoked. For instance, 
they leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste or cigaretty odor. 
In fact Camels are in a class by 
themselves! That’s why we ask 
you to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 
price! You will not took for or ex- 
pect premiums, coupons or gifts. 
You’ll prefer Camel quality ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Her “Mouth Is Growing Old 


» young—but her mouth 
is growing old. The pretty lips 
- are losing their youthful contour. 
They are taking on the look of 
withered age. 

“Pyorrhea,” says her dentist. A 
long neglected case. The gums are 
shrunken and receding—the teeth 
loosening, and decaying fast. 

Pyorrhea is a preventable dis- 
ease. Take proper care of your 
ong teeth and you will not 

ve it. 

Forhan’s for the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its prog- 
ress, if used in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary tooth pastes 
and powders cannot do this. 

If you have tender, bleeding 
(the first symptom of wi: mY 
start to use Forhan’s immediately. 
Then watch that bleeding stop, 
and the tenderness disappear. 


But better still, don’t wait for 
symptoms. End the trouble before 
it begins. Keep Pyorrhea, its dis- 


Forhan Company, 200 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Forhan’s, Ltd., 307 St. James St., Montreal 


figurements and train of danger- 
ous ills away by using Forhan’s 
for the Gums. It makes the gums 
firm and healthy—the teeth white, 


and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush—gently at first until 
the gums harden, then more vig- 
orously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, in- 
stead of the brush. If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions and consult 
a dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 


35¢ and 6oc tubes in the United 
Statesand Canada. Atall druggists. 
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The telephone-girl was outraged; she 
thought of several hot retorts, but an 


“observer” was listening in, and a super- - 


visor was walking up and down behind her 
to quell just such reactions. 

Repartee is a luxury forbidden telephone- 
girls. There are times, of course, when 
even a telephone-girl would rather lose 
her job than her comeback, but the com- 
pany has trouble enough without encourag- 
ing wire-duels. 

When Carmela kept getting a ‘Does not 
answer,” she accused the nameless, face- 
less, bodiless voice at her ear of deliberate 
obstruction. The operator simply switched 
her over to a supervisor, who said: 

“Supervisor. What number did you 
call, please?” 

“Five-six-hundred Pershing. They keep 
telling me it doesn’t answer.” 

Silence, then a cold voice. 

“The number does not answer.” 

“But I had it a while go.” 

“The number does not answer.” 

Carmela sank with a gurgling cry at 
just about the time that Cedric, waiting 
at the grate for the elevator and seeing it 
go down loaded to the gunwales with up- 
ended divans and sidelong tables, decided 
to walk down. He passed out into the day 
while the elevator was in the basement. 

Carmela was recalled to life by the 
cling-a-ling of the telephone. She won- 
dered if it were Matilde Cuppinger. She 
was too weak to care. But it was an 
angelic wire-manager, and he said, 

“Do you still want Pershing five-six- 
hundred?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” cried Carmela. 

Once more she heard the hateful femi- 
nine timbre: 

“Ts that Pershing five-six hundred? 
Well, stay on there a minute, will you? 
Go ahead, lady.” 

Carmela heard the ebony voice of the 
elevator-boy. 

“Did you give Mr. Brown my message?” 

“Yessum—nomum; he ain’t been here 
yet.” : 

“He must have been. Give me his apart- 
ment.” 

She got it, and a scrub-woman an- 
swered, saying that Mr. Brown had came 
and went, taking his bag and baggudge 
wit’ um. 

Carmela was holding on to her hair 
and her reason now with both hands. 

She took up Cedric’s letter and read it 
again. The strangest change had come 
overit. Instead of being a feather dropped 
from an angel in his flight, it proved to be 
the documentary evidence of a weak and 
selfish brain. 

If Cedric had been a man, he would have 
had the courage to tell her so. If he had 
been a gentleman, he would have called 
her up instead of leaving it to her. Well, 
if she were a squaw, she ought to have a 
brave for a husband. A fine one this 
Cedric Brown would make, afraid to pro- 
pose, but not afraid to give her the task of 
chasing him all over town, hurdling the 
roofs on a witch’s broken broomstick! 

She rebuked herself later for this cyn- 
icism, and reminded herself that a true 
business woman never says die. 

She called up the Athletic Club, and— 
but if the gentle reader has ever called 
up a club and waited to have a member 
paged, it would be all too cruel to remind 
herhim of tortures that (s)he would perhaps 
prefer to forget. If the gentle reader has 
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FASHION FIRST! 


FASHION Order CATALOG 
Yes, it is a “regular” Mail Order Catalog, 


but specializing in fashions, including women’s, 
misses’ and children’s inner and outer wearing 


apparel. 
: Price range? The happy medium! Going as 
\ low as quality can be bought for. Fifty-eight 


y\ years of successful store-keeping have estab- 
| ¢ lished this absolutely trustworthy standard of 
merchandising. 


Can you be sure of correct and 
newest fashions? Youcouldn’t 
be more sure than at Wana- 
maker’s! Our home is in the 
fashion center of New York 
and we are in constant touch 
with our Paris office. We go 
to press weeks after most of 
the other Mail Order Catalogs 
are completed, so for our cata- 
log we are able to choose and. 
design the very /atest fashions. 


If you want a copy of this catalog, please send for it 
right away because the edition is limited and a delay 
in writing may lose the chance to get YOUR copy. 


postal will bring this catalog today. Please ask for 
Catalog Address 


John Wanamaker 
Mail Order, New York 


P.S. Letter postage is back to its old rate! A penny - 
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never made this rash attempt, why drag 
herhim through such ignominy. 

When the message was brought to Car- 
mela that her party was not in, she, too, 
decided to call ita day. And she went to 
bed. The telephone-bell rang a few times, 
but she stayed put. Ww 

The door-bell rang, and she got up, 
expecting that it was her breakfast-rolls, 
which usually arrived about lunch-time, 
It was Matilde Cuppinger. She came in 
talking on high. 

Carmela feebly protested, 

“T’m in bed.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Matilde. “When 
you said the house was on fire, I thought 
to myself, ‘Well, I’ll just run up and see if 
she’s boint up or anything.’ I’m glad 
you’re not.” 

Carmela dozed comfortably while Ma- 
tilde purled on and on and on. 

Carmela was awakened by the telephone- 
bell. Matilde said, with eager affability: 

“You lay still. I’ll answer it.” 

Carmela called, 

“T’m out, whoever it is.” 

She heard Matilde saying: 

“Sorry; she’s out. I’m just a lady 
friend. . . . Wait; I’ll look around.” 

She tiptoed to the bedside and whis- 


pered: 
“Tt’s Mr. Brown. When I told him you 
was out, he ast was there any messitch.” 
“Tell him, ‘No!’” said Carmela, with a 
wild laugh. 


VI 


CARMELA lay on the bed in a nausea of 
all things telephonic. She hated the 
sound of Matilde’s hypocritica’ telephone- 
voice. She could hear an -sccasional 
crackle of Cedric’s voice. She hated the 
sound of it. She hated him, herself, the 
world, the telephone, and all its inventors, 
perfecters, and installers. 

She hated New York, because its one 
Bible was the telephone-book. 

She did New York and the telephone a 
cruel injustice which neither of them 
could resent. She knew nothing of and 
cared nothing for the trem endous engineer- 
ing problems of the telephone, and the 
inconceivable complexity of its tasks. 

Having never been a _ telephone-girl, 
she had no notion of the strain the poor 
soul lives under, like a spider fastened to its 
web, with nerve-shocks and insults and im- 
patiences pouring in on every strand in- 
cessantly. With everybody in a hurry, 
everybody demanding the exclusive atten- 
tion of the whole system, everybody lying 
about the time wasted in delay, it is strange 
that all the Centrals do not go mad and give 
everybody the wrong number always. 

Carmela felt a sick desire to poison 
Matilde, who loved the telephone and 
parted from Cedric now with elegy in her 
last By-by!” 

She came over to Carmela and said, 

“ Awful nice fella!” 

“You can have him,” said Carmela, “if 
you can catch him.” 

“T might at that,” said Matilde. ‘His 
train don’t go for half an hour. I’m goin’ 
down that way, anyway. Well, by-by, 
dearie. I hope you feel better t’morr’.” 

Carmela hoped that Matilde would find 
Cedric, fasten herself to him, and go to 
San Francisco as his bride. It would be 
good riddance of bad rubbish. 

As for herself, she resolved to leave the 
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her. Several times the bell rang, but she 


hated city and fly to some seclusion where | meas 
the perfidious telephone could not find FE 


till and railed at it. It kept u | —— 
lay s Ta pt up so | = 


persistently that she went to it to hush it. 
“Hello!” she stormed. | 
# A woman’s voice answered, 

“Ts Miss Carrie Vedder there?” 

Her old name knocked at her heart 
with a strangely pleasant homeliness.’ No- 
body in New York knew her as “Carrie” 
except Luke Dummett, and he had learned 
to call her Carmela. 

When she faltered, ‘‘ Yes,” the voice said, 

“Hola wire, please. Carthage is calling 
you.” 

This was like a lightning in her calm. 
Carthage was more than a thousand miles 
away. | = 
Her heart seemed to swing into her | © 
throat and to beat there chokingly. She | 
heard many voices hailing one another 
half-way across the continent. ; 
“Hello, Chicago! Ready with Miss Vedder.” 


A fainter voice: 
“Hello Carthage! 
Miss Vedder. Go ah | 
And then, at last, she heard a frail, sad 
tremor, hardly more than the wraith of a 
voice. 

“Ts that you, Carrie?’ 

“Yes, mamma! Hello, mamma! Yes, 
this is me, mamma!” 

How are you, honey? "’ 

“Oh, I’m not very well. Awful home- 
sick,mamma. How are you, mamma?” 

Suddenly, this tone from the far-away | 
seemed to strengthen. It was as close and 
clear as from the next room. | 

“T’m awful poorly, honey. I’m real sick. | 
Doctor don’t seem to know what’s the | 
matter, but I guess I’m failin’. I went | 
down-town this mornin’ and just fell over | 
at the corner of Fifth and Main.” 

“Oh, mamma! Oh, you poor darling! | 
And me away off here! Oh, mamma!”’ 
Carmela was sobbing so hard that the | 

| 
| 


Mrs. Vedder there? Ready with 
ead.” 


telephone rattled. She could not hear 
what followed till one name checked her 
— as if a long hand had throttled | 

er. 

“Phil was comin’ along. Phil Minnifer, 
you know. You remember him, don’t 
you?” 

The poor mother evidently thought that 
small-townsters in big cities forget all the 
old names. 

“Oh, yes—yes!”’ 

“Well, he was awful clever to me. Got 
me home in his car—he has a car now. 
And went for the doctor—and the nurse— 
and he got you on the wire. I never’d ’a’ 
thought of it. I was cryin’ because I was 
goin’ to die without ever hearin’ your voice 
again. All I could think of was a tele- 
gram, but Phil said, ‘I’ll get her on the 
wire,’ and he’s been workin’ like mad all 
day, and he had a wire strung up to my bed 
so ’s ’t I could talk to you. He’s awful 
clever, Phil is. Well, good-by, honey. 
It’s nice to hear you once more. Are you 
well and all right and happy? Take care 
of yourself and remember——” 

“Wait! Wait! Mamma! Mamma— 
don’t go! I’m coming home—by the first 
train. Mamma, I’m coming home this 
afternoon. Mamma, do you hear me? 
You'll wait for me, won’t you?” 

She heard uncouth rattles and burrs and 
gnarrs, and she cried frantically against 
being cut. off. Then she heard a man’s 


Art—Power—-Science 


Create Niagara Wall Papers 


The talented artists of Le Bellus Stu- 
dios create the designs of Niagara wall 
papers. Their work represents the best 
mural decorative art of France, England 
and America. Hundreds of different cre- 
ations from their inspired brushes are 
ready to add the beauty and harmony of 
true art to American homes. 


Now Ready 


You may enrich your home with their 
work at less than the cost of ordinary’ 
wall papers—as little as 20c per roll. 


This is possible because of the modern 
methods, Niagara power and tremendous 
output of the great Niagara mills— 
150,000 miles of wall paper a year—SIX 
TIMES around the world. Niagara 
ideals as expressed in the acknowledged 
art value and quality of Niagara wall 
paper add immeasurably to the charm 
and prestige of your home. In selecting 
wall paper see that Le Bellus signature 
and the Niagara trade-mark are on the 
selvage of every roll. Ask your dealer to 

get Niagara wall paper for 
you if he doesn’t have it. 


A helpful booklet, 
“Things to .keep in 
mind when buying 
Wall Paper,” by F. 

_ K. Anderson, former 
editor of Wall Paper 
News, is full of in- 
teresting decorative 
suggestions.- Write 
for it. 


Dealers and Dis- 
tributors—W rite 
for Information. 


Niagara Wall 
Paper Co. 


Niagara Falls, 
New York 
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Does Your Mirror Say“Overwork’? 


OU cannot escape the grim fact that overwork is under- 


mining 204 system, weakening your nerves, upsetting 


digestion 


ving you toward physical breakdown. 


Now, there is a scientific food-tonic of which Arnold 


Bennett, the famous novel- 
ist, saysit has had a wonder- 
ful effect upon his nerves— 
of which Sir Gilbert Parker 
says that it gives fresh 
vigor to the overworked 
body and mind—of which 
Colonel Watterson says that 
without it he believes he 
could not have regained his 
vitality—from which scores 
of other famous. people 
have received new strength, 
a greater capacity for work, 
a new joy in life. 

That food-tonic is Sana-— 
togen. A scientific tonic, a 
natural tonic, a tonic known 
and recommended by phy 
sicians the world over. e 
one tonic you can trust. 


It is sold by good drug- 
gists everywhere, in three 
sizes, from $1.00 up. 


of Medicine 
London, 1913 
Write today for interesting free booklet to 
THE BAUER GHEMICAL co. 


115 W. 18th St., New York City 


anatogen 


Endorsctl by Physicians the World Over 


At Home 


you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
The recognized Conservatory of Music 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 
The ideal of a ——4 Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching ri of Master M forced by the 
fndividual i ion of specialists, is now attained 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 
The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or rgan—and we wilisend our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6023 Siegel-Myers Building - Chicago, Illinois 


For Hair 
Not Wanted 


Delatone is not like some “ready-to- 
use” hair removers on the market in that 
it is so chemically compounded that it is 
always “full strength” when made up by 
the user just at the time of applying. 

That is why Delatone has stood the test 
of ten years of constant use by hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied women recognizing 
its merit as a quick, safe and sure remover 
of hairy growths from the under-arms, face 
or neck. After application the skin is left 
clear, firm and hairless. 

If not at your dealer’s he can get it for 
you or a jar will be sent you prepaid upon 
receipt of $1 by 

The Sheffield Pharmacal Co., 
Dept. KV, 339 So. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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voice—a voice of great dignity, the voice 
of a teacher speaking gently to a bad 
pupil. 

“Ts that you, Miss Carmela?” 

“Oh, yes. Is that you, Phil?” 

“Yes. Your mother dropped the tele- 
phone, and I——” 

“Ts she dead? She isn’t dead?” 

“No; she’s crying. But it’s because 
she’s happy. She’s sitting up and beat- 
ing the counterpane and rocking back and 
forth, so she must be stronger. Is it true 
that you are returning to Carthage?” 

“Yes. I’m so lonely and mis’ble and 
afraid. _ I’m coming right away.” 

“That’s splendid! I think that it will 
do your mother a miracle of good. You 
can hardly imagine how she has missed 
you.” 

“And you, Phil. Haven’t you—a little? 
Or are you engaged to somebody else?”’ 

“Oh, Carmela, how can you ask that? 
A man like me loves only once.” 

She felt as if she were in a confessional- 
booth with her face and her eyes hidden. 
She could lay off pride and bend her neck 
and be meek unseen. She wailed: 

“But you can’t love me after all my 
wickedness and heartlessness and running- 
away. I was terrible bad and cruel and 
unworthy—you couldn’t love me any 
more.” 

And from twelve hundred miles away 
came his benediction, with all the magic 
of the human voice, his own voice only, 
his voice with the cry of his heart in it. 

“Carmela dear, I loved you; I love you; 
I shall love you! I am the same in all 
tenses.” 

“Oh, you angel! It’s always grammar 
with you. But I’d rather hear you parse 
a verb or conjugate a noun than hear a 
millionaire count a billion. It’s so won- 
derful to hear your voice—and mamma’s, 
and I’d stay here all day—only, I’ve got 
to catch the train and—you meet me now 
when I get to Carthage, won’t you, 
Phil?” 

“Yes, Carmela dear?” 

“And you’ve got to kiss me, even if the 
whole high school is at the station.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The meekness of this convinced her that 
she would still have some authority as Mrs. 
Minnifer. She cried excitedly, 

“Put mamma on the wire again, will you, 


dear?” 
“Yes, dear. Good-by, Carmela.” 
“Good-by, darling— Is that you, 
mamma?” 


“ Yes, Carmela.” 


“My name’s Carrie, and I’m starting 


_ home to-day, do you hear?” 


“Yes, honey.” 


“That is, if you’ll promise to live till 
I get there, will you?” 


“Yes, honey.” 


And forever after?” 
“Yes, honey.” 


“Good-by, mamma.” 

And Carrie Vedder kissed the telephone 
and closed her eyes and said a little prayer 
for everybody that ever had or ever shall 
have anything to do with its benevolent 
black magic. 


The next Rupert Hughes story, 
The Broken Flange, will appear in 
November Cosmopolitan. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
Worthington Quality, | 
i 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach | 
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“You should have ood a Daylo!” 


ee 


HEN you go poking into the back of a closet, into the corner 
of the attic, or down cellar —always use a Daylo for light. 
Then you won’t have this happen, It is thoughtlessness like yours in 
the careless use of matches that keeps us firemen on the jump.” 
October 4 to 11 is Daylo Safety First 


Week, in honor of National Fire 
Prevention Day, October 9. Daylo 


You can’t afford to take a chance 
on matches, candles or other flame 
lights near inflammables. Always 


use a DAYLO— it goes anywhere 
safely. And protects you from the 
dangers of the dark. 
Remember—the cost of one small 
fire is many times the price of a Daylo 


dealers everywhere are demonstrat-: 
ing the hundreds of uses of this handy 
light which mean safety insurance. 
Get the Daylo you need at any store 
displaying the Daylo “Safety First” 


that guarantees safety. Medal design. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. t 
Long Island City, New York aie 


me 


In Canada 
Canadian National Carbon 
Company, Limited 
Teronto, Ontario 
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One CanAfford 
fumble With Words” 


JOHN M. SIDDALL 
Editor of the American 
Magazine 

“A most helpful Course 
There is no doubt but that t the 


press themselves in clear, con- 
forceful English—there 
would be no ‘malapropisms.’ 
And in these days of quick 
decisions no one can afford to 


get ahead.” 


DOUGLAS Z. DOTY 
Formerly Editor of the 
Cosmopolitan 
“It contains much that is 
valuable and instructive to 
both the beginner and the in- 
itiated in the world of letters.” 


T. R. SMITH 
Managing Editor of the 
Century Magazine 


“It is a real pleasure to be 
to endorse anything so 
comprehensive in its scope, so 


that 
y beneficial 


CARL HOVEY 
Editor of the Metropolitan 


Py complete work in 
al English is admirable 
use the instruction is 


of the it expression of the 
langu: In our time most 
people read — talk out of 


out paying much attention to 
devaloped excellencies and 
beauties of the English lan- 
guage. Writing and speaking 
are therefore genuine, but 
ordinary. Close contact with 
the splendid examples 
English expression in your 
ourse can be beneficial to 
everyone. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
Editor of McClure's Magazine 
mi — t know when I have 


who can mot grasp these les- 
sons and accomplish wonders 
for himself must be dull in- 
In America, where so 

little attention is paid to the 
correct use of the English 
language, these studies ought 
to prove a great force for 
good. I wish I could place 
them in the hands of ever: y 


you.’ 


Charles Hanson Towne 


declares John M. Siddall, Editor of the American 
Magazine. A moment’s refiection will convince you 
of the axiomatic truth of this remark. It holds good 
everywhere, at all times, and in all professions, not 
merely in the domain of literature but in the whole 
field of human endeavor. To write and speak winningly 
and convincingly is a most valuable asset in any career. 
It will add credits to your bank balance and will make 
more effective every talent that you have. The men 
whose statements are printed on this page decide what 
millions of Americans shall read every month. They 
are expert judges of English and can gage accurately 
the value of proper aids to its study. Therefore what 
they have to say of 


GRENVILLE KLEISER’S 
Mail Course in Practical English 


must carry weight with all thinking men and women. 
Many writers, whose work these editors are buying 
and printing, owe their initial success to the study of 
this wonderfully helpful Course. 


A Valuable Aid to Building a Strong Personality 


Aside from the wonderful improvement it will bring about in 
your powers of expression and the greatly increased command 
of language it will give you, it will broaden your whole mental 
horizon by introducing you to the world’s master thinkers. It 
will make a stronger, shrewder, more capable man or woman of 
you, whoever you are or whatever you do, whether you be tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, or what not. It will teach you in your spare 
moments how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Become an p Eoansing Conver- 

Use the Right Word in the sationalist— 
Right Place— Enter Good Society— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Be a Man of Culture, Power, 
Advertisements, Stories, Re- and Influence in Your Com- 
Ports, munity. 


Good English the Stepping Stone to Promotion 


Clearness and accuracy of expression will help you immeasurably 
toward the position you ak. In every business and profession 
the ability to express your thoughts with precision and power is 
an essential requirement in the higher executive positions. To 
the thousands of young men who are being mustered out of the 
army and navy to again take up civil life, the Kleiser Course in 
English will be perticularly helpful, as it will give them a real 
knowledge of the values that count most in life. 


FREE 


“How to Become a Master of English” 


No matter what your chosen walk 
in life may be, whether you are a 
doctor, lawyer, merchant. clergy- 
man, salesman, teacher, clerk, or 
in business of any kind, we want 
you to read this booklet, that you 
may understand what this Course 
will do for you, the real practical 
help it will give you in a hundred 

erent ways. You have a mes- 
Sage, a something within you that 


mons, etc. 


demands expression. You need no 
longer be voiceless. Obta'n a firm 
mastery of English and realize 
your own possibilities. Be yourself 
at your best. It means more money, 
more power, more life in every a: 
Sign and mail this coupon NO 
To-morrow you’may forget and 
the op pportunity will be lost. Do 
it TO- 


UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 317, New York City, N. Y. 


1 Gentlemen:—Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet 
1 “How to Become a Master of English, ¥~ with full particulars of the 


Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in English. \ 
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The 


Abolishing of Death 


(Continued from page 41) 


and spiritual food; they are always car- 
rying mental and spiritual food from us 
to others. The thought in your mind is 
borne to another mind when you have no 
suspicion that any such action has taken 
place. The thought in another mind is 
wafted to yours when you may believe 
that it originated in yourself. It has often 
been observed that similar impulses be- 
come manifest in widely separated direc- 
tions all at once. A certain discovery is 
made by two or even three investigators 
at the same time, while others are on the 
track of it; a certain trend will be taken 
by literature, a certain inclination by so- 
cial habit; certain fashions will be adopted 
simultaneously by a large part of the 
world, and will simultaneously be aban- 
doned. We have sought for an explana- 
tion of these mental epidemics, and except 
in thought-transference on the waves of 
rhythm, I do not think we shall find one. 
These waves, it would seem, are forever 
active, bearing every grain of thought- 
force that is worthy to live instantaneously 
to its destination. 

For the use of this rhythm of the uni- 
verse intelligence, as we understand the 
word, is not an essential. The force is too 
great a degree the common property of all 
created things to allow brain to have a spe- 
cial claim on it. Beings that we generally 
estimate as low in the scale have an inti- 
mate sense of this rhythm, while man has 
lost command of it. Insects, fishes, birds, 
all vibrate to it, with a consequent height- 
ening of their powers. A movement far 
outside the probable range of its vision 
will disturb a fly; the shadow of a hand on 
water will cause a school of fish to swerve; 
birds, almost to our obtuse sight, soar, 
hover, and swoop in absolute sympathy 
with the universal throb. 

“The mediums and others similarly 
gifted,” Henry Talbot writes further, 
“are people whose sensibilities resemble 
those of the birds and animals. _ Their 
intelligence has not blunted their percep- 
tion of rhythm, and they thus find them- 
selves peculiarly adapted to thought- 
transmission. Unlike the birds, however, 
they have forgotten how to control and 
direct this force. They represent, in some 
degree, what God intended us all to be, 
though, in the case of most of us, the sense 
of rhythm has been overwhelmed by 
worldly activities. If you observe a grow- 
ing infant, you will note many indications 
of his possession of what I might call a 
sixth sense—the sense of rhythm. This 
is, as a rule, effectually blunted by his edu- 
cation; but sometimes, as in the case of 
mediums and persons possessing peculiar 
powers, the strength of the sixth sense is 
too great to be overcome. All indications 
of queer, weird, and incomprehensible 
knowledge or power may be considered as 
demonstrating the sense of rhythm. These 
signs are not uncanny or mysterious but 
merely natural.” 

1 asked about social intuitions like sym- 
pathy and tact. 

“All intuitions, tact, sympathy, and so 
forth are indications of the sense of 
rhythm. Those who are able to read the 
mind have it to a considerable degree. 


Course would be able to ex- 
fumble with words. Also a 
fine vocabulary and a real 
knowledge of words are a very 
necessary equipment to the 
man or woman who wishes to 
Practical in its u 
must be extremel 
to anyone interes . 
based sound examples 
forms of expression and con- 
struction as suit them, with- 
anything of the kind. Cer- 
| 
early education has_ been 
neglected. What a big ser- 
vice is yours! I congratulate 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
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Much might be done. with their gift if they 

would control and direct but not exploit it.” 
“Ts spirituality the first essential to our 

intercourse with those on your plane?” 

“Ves. I would say that spirituality is 
the prime requisite, but I would give the 
word its fullest meaning—aspiration—a 
desire for good—the épanouissement of di- 
vine passion, though this may be ex- 
pressed in small ways and by creatures 
otherwise lacking in development.” 

I asked it by this he meant that the ani- 
mals were capable of what might be con- 
sidered as spirituality. 

“A sense of rhythm indicates a poten- 
tial spirituality. That is, it shows that the 
intelligence of the creature is in harmony 
with God. Conscious aspiration may be 
lacking, and, if so, there is no exact spiri- 
tuality, since that word implies a voluntary 
use of the intellect. But a potential spiri- 
tuality is there, ready to be awakened with 
a more intense use of the mind. The sense 
of rhythm may, however, be exercised ‘by 
beings of conscious spirituality; in which 
case it becomes an auxiliary to perfection 
of harmony. A creature possessing both 
sense of rhythm and conscious spirituality 
would be highly developed and of great 
power.” 

“Ts not, then, a consciousness of rhythm 
essential to the act of thought-exchange?”’ 

“The sense of rhythm, whether con- 
scious or not, is essential to thought- 
exchange, since the thoughts pass on the 
waves of rhythm from soul to soul. The 
waves of rhythm are the only means of 
transmission, and love the only vehicle 
which can be transmitted. Now, a con- 
sciousness of the waves of rhythm would 
help greatly; but some, as I have ex- 
plained, possess the sense of rhythm un- 
consciously, receiving messages as do the 
birds. These messages cannot be of a 
high order of intellectuality unless the 
person also possesses spirituality—a con- 
scious aspiration of the mind. Spirituality 
is often fretted by its ignorance of rhythm, 
and from this comes much of the doubt 
and suffering of spiritually-minded people. 
For perfection of communication, the 
creature must possess both sense of rhythm 
and spirituality. The cases mentioned 
above are like those of people desiring to 
mount, but who can find neither stairs nor 
ladder, though both are close at hand.” 

“Have the waves of rhythm any connec- 
tion with the Hertzian waves with which 
wireless telegraphy has made us familiar?” 

“Tt is the same principle, only that the 
Hertzian waves have been discovered by 
science, whereas these waves discover sci- 
ence to you.” 

“But wireless telegraphy does present 
one aspect of the general theme of 
rhythm?” 

“Yes; one aspect.” 

“And is not what is known among Chris- 
tian Scientists as ‘absent treatment’ a 
method of taking advantage of the rhyth- 
mic waves?” 

“Tt is just that. Christian Science rec- 
ey rhythm, and in that case makes use 
of it. 

“And would the perversion of that use 
become what Christian Scientists call 
malicious animal magnetism?” 

“Nothing evil can travel the waves of 
rhythm, since that would be inharmoni- 
ous, and thus would not accord with the 
unity of the whole. Evil would be power- 
less to progress.” 


“$1,000 Saved!” 
aved:! 
“Last night I came home with great news! Our savings account had passed 
the thousand dollar mark! 


“T remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foun- 
dation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impossible it 
seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“T was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to keep us 
going. It went on that way for several years—two or three small increases, but 
not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day I woke up! 
I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do any- 
thing in particular. As a result whenever an important promotion was to 
be made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to invest an hour 
after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged 
for a course that would give me special training for our business. 


“T can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do. Why, 
in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! The general manager was about the 
first to note the change. An opening came and he gave me my first real chance—with an 
increase. A little later another promotion came with enough money so that we could save 
$25 a month. Then another increase—I could put aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have a thou- 
sand dollars saved! And this is only the beginning. We are planning now for a home of our 
own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we have had to deny ourselves 
up tonow. And there isa real future ahead with more money than I used to dare to dream that 
I could make. What wonderful hours they are—those hours after supper!” 


For 28 years the International Corre- 7 ™ ™ =TEAR OUT HERE s = == 


spondence Schools have been helping men 


and women everywhere to win promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, pros- 

’ perous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 


More than two million have taken the 
up road with I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit. 
Hundreds are starting every day. 


Isn’t it about time for you to find out what 
the J. C. S. can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you want 
in the work of your choice, you can have 
the kind of a salary that will make possible 
money in the bank, a home of your own, the 
comforts and luxuries you would like your 
family to have. No matter what your age, 
your occupation or your means—you can 
do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part or a penny 
of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark 
and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2556, SCRANTON, PA. 
, without obligating me, how Ican for 
Pa or in the sub ject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER § SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring _] Window Trimmer 
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Mechanica! Draftsman LJILLUSTRATING 
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Gas Engine Operatin [Ste her and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Pub. Accou 
Surveying and Mapping LJ TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or § Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER § |.) Commercial Law 
larine Engineer LJGOOD ENGLISH 
ARCHITECT: Schoo! Subjects 
im mon 
Contractor and Builder [) Mathematics 
Archite ctural Dra: LICIVIL SERVICE 
tructural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING § |_| Auto Repairing 
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Ask your j jeweler toshow you 
the watch with the Wal 
enn that is actually 
smaller 

than a 

dime in 

diameter. 


processes, while in for- 
i watches so many 
arts are made 
hand¢ fat uniformity a: 
qualities 


“"The "Smallest A 
can Wash” 


movement)—cased in ¥ 


phire incrusted cases 
Fold platinum. Prices, 
$150 and up. 
{illustrated 
booklet, ** The Small. 
est American Watch”’ 


Jacques Depollier & Sen 


ater and lass 
specialties for Waltham Watches. 

15 Maiden York City, N. Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Co. Established 1877 


Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00o0r more per week were 
trained by my course of per- ee 
sonal Bea lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 

for sample Picture Chart, list 

of successful students, ex- 

amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1239 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


= 


fi Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Dotto 
your literary Master the 
your spare time profital 

Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
jing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person: 
Dr.Esenwein  atty by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary - experts. Constructive. criticism. 
Frank, “honest, ‘helpful. advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it: Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
vand mother, is averaging sover $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone.’ 


The universities recognizethis, foroverone 
hundred members of the English faculties of 
higher institutions are studying in our Lit- 
erary Department. The editors recognizeitfor 
they are strongly recommending our courses. 


‘We publish The Writer’ Library. we sho publish The 

Writer's Monthly, aed 

the literary aa $ our teaching service, we offer a 
ript criticism ont 


I asked if thought-exchange between 
people on this plane differed in any way 
from thought-exchange between people 
on this plane and people on that. 

“The only difference is unessential, and 
consists in our greater understanding of 
the use of rhythm.” 


I 


Enoucu has now been said, I think, to 
show that, according to Henry Talbot’s 
teaching, thought-exchange is the natural 
means of intercommunication among peo- 
ple of all spheres, and that it takes place 
through the medium of that rhythmic life 
of the universe which may be considered 
the basic expression of God’s mind. He 
says very plainly, in words which I am 
not yet at liberty to quote, that the world 
into which we look every hour of the day 
is full of this thought-communication and 
we do not perceive it. A flock of sparrows 
rising from one tree and settling on another 
is an instance. Two dogs galloping oft on 
an escapade which each of them under- 
stands is another. A brigade of ants going 
forth to do team-work is a third. What 
we call blind instinct is nothing but in- 
telligent comprehension of a force with 
which man has got out of touch. That we 
can get into touch with it again is the bur- 
den of his message. That by doing so 
we shall see the oneness of the universe 
and life and the end of separation and death 
| is the prime inference he desires us to draw. 

It will be seen, too, that he lays emphasis 
on the perfect naturalness of the inter- 
communion. Were we more harmonious 
with God, it would come to us as easily 
as singing to a bird. It cannot now come 
to us like that—but it can come. It has 
no connection with table-rappings or any- 
thing known as “spook-stuff.” These 
incantations he characterizes as wrong 
efforts to do right. In as far as the aims 
are right, he commends them; but he dis- 
approves the means adopted. 
| “Thought-transfer,” he says, “is the 


| first heavenly sense. We acquire many 


senses here, but this is the first one, which 
you might easily possess. Let yourselves 
drift in harmony toward us. Don’t try, 
but become passive—sensitive to rhythm.” 

It may be recalled that Ernest, the Har- 
vard professor, implies the same when he 
speaks of the young men who come over 
as being allowed to use their own slangy 
vernacular “till they learn our system of 
thought-exchange.” 

Henry Talbot has also stated more in 
detail that, while it is the first “heavenly 
sense,”’ it can also be the last earthly one. 
It is the highest reach of this plane, just 
as it is the point to which that plane 
comes farthest down. In it, therefore, the 
earthly and the heavenly find a common 
meeting-ground. 

The supreme example of the mastery of 
this power on our present plane was un- 
doubtedly Jesus of Nazareth. One can 
say of him that he was entirely in harmony 
with the rhythm of creation, and so with 
the design of God. Thought-reading, 
thought-transfer, thought-exchange are 
processes of which he gives many illustra- 
tions. Telling the woman of Samaria at 
the well “all things that ever she did,” 
and turning from one end of a great hall 
to look at Peter, who was denying him at 
the other end, he shows this "ower dram- 
atized. 
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“His life was the one true demonstra- 
tion of rhythm,” Henry Talbot says, 
“ever made on earth since evil took root 
there. He understood the fundamental 
jaws, and thus was able, in the natural 
course of things, to perform those acts 
which you call miracles. These could be 
performed likewise by any one of us if 
we regained, at the same time, our faith 
and our sense of rhythm. This is why I 
lay so much stress on education, which 
must foster rather than suppress the God- 

ifts. 

Thus, the sense of rhythm is a power we 
all possess potentially. In ages when we 
were more elemental, we possessed it 
actively, losing its use in proportion as we 
became more self-conscious. With the 
growing knowledge that our thoughts 
were so frequently evil, we closed our 
minds against our minds, and, for the same 
reason, found other minds closed against 
ours. The loss of the faculty was conse- 
quently due to fear. 

The regaining of it must be due to con- 
fidence. The first step in this form of inter- 
course must be in believing it to be possible. 

This is more important than it may seem 
on the surface, for the reason that a vast 
majority of the human race do not believe 
it to be possible. The mind that was shut 
ages ago finds it difficult now to open. 
Fish that have spawned for centuries in 
the total darkness of subterranean lakes, 
and which, with eyes perfectly formed, 
can no longer see, would be equally blind 
if transferred to waters in the sunlight. 
They would, however, be blind from help- 
lessness, whereas we are blind from indo- 
lence. We are like sightless men told that 
with a little trouble they could see, and 
who refuse to take the pains. 

“Practise,” writes Henry Talbot, in 
reference to this subject, “when you have 
realized the opportunity, comes easily. 
The most difficult problem is to realize 
the opportunity.” 


Til 


I sHovutp like to point out here that 
between thought-reading, thought-trans- 
fer, and thought-exchange there is an ob- 
vious difference. 

The first does not necessarily imply the 
second, nor the second the first; though the 
third means both. 

Thought-reading is that power which 
some men possess of detecting an occasion- 
al thought in another man’s mind, and 
which Henry Talbot explains as a vestige 
of our long-disused sense of rhythm 

Thought-transfer may be most easily 
illustrated by the practise of the Christian 
Science healer in sending a good and 
healthy conviction over the waves of 
rhythm to implant itself in a mind in need 
of it. According to the impulse of the 
mind sending out the thought and the 
receptivity of that which takes it in, the 
treatment is successful. Only a good, 
loving, beneficent force, Henry Talbot 
has told us, can travel in this way. The 
attempt to project an evil thought would 
be like trying to make a railway train travel 
through the air. There is no fear, there- 
fore, of thought-transfer on the waves of 
rhythm being used for evil purposes. A 
wrong wish wouldn’t go. 

Thought-exchange is the highest de- 
velopment of this power, and the one we 
are bidden to covet. It means not only 
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thought-reading and thought-transference 
but a directness and simplicity of communi- 
cation far more accurate than can be con- 
veyed by words. It is always recognized 
that Talleyrand’s paradox that language 
was given us to conceal our thoughts is 


# essentially true. It would be wholly true 


if it said that language was coined by us to 
conceal our thoughts, which would ap- 
parently come nearer to the fact. 

For this reason, thought-exchange be- 
tween present dwellers on this plane can 
only be used to a limited degree. Our evil 
thoughts are obstacles difficult to over- 
come. If we are to cultivate the faculty 
along the line of least resistance, it must be 
in thought-exchange between this plane 
and the one next above us. To that, we 
naturally want to send only such thoughts 
as have been purified, while those there 
have only purified thoughts to send to 


That, every instant of our time, myriads 
of such thoughts are traveling back and 
forth over God’s living wires, Henry Tal- 
bot assures us—only that, refusing to per- 
ceive them, we get little of their com- 
fort and light. The following slight incident 
will afford an example of the promptness 
of the transmission. 

On an occasion when Jennifer was 
writing for Henry Talbot, a lady present 
wondered if she could send a message of 
affection and gratitude to a Mrs. H., 
who had been kind to her in childhood. 

“Your thoughts and our reception are 
instantaneous,” he wrote, “Mrs. H. has 
E.’s message now.” 

Immediately the pencil began slowly, 
in another hand from that which recorded 
Henry Talbot’s utterances, to trace the 
words: 

“Thank you, my dear. 
you.” 

This being signed by Mrs. H.’s Christian 
name, the original speaker went on with 
what he had been saying. But that Jen- 
nifer was not unconsciously producing 
what she felt the lady would like to hear is 
indicated, if not proved, by the following 
as the sequel. In the middle of a sentence, 
Henry Talbot, aware that there had been 
an interruption of another personality, 
suddenly wrote, 

“Ts it me you want to talk to?” 

Assured that it was, he said, ‘Thank 
you,” and began again. Once more he 
broke off, with the words: ‘There is some 
confusion here. I, Henry Talbot, have 
known that you wished to speak with me, 
but have wanted to ask whether, in regard 
to some of these other people mentioned, 
you would like a better informant.” 

When it was explained that the other 
people had been mentioned only as objects 
of the gratitude of those present—the 
general topic being gratitude—the inter- 
view went on without further interruption. 
I speak of this slight break, not as relevant 


I always love 


to our immediate purpose but only as a’ 


indication that Jennifer herself was not 
directing the course of what was said. 
Had she been doing so, the misunder- 
standing would not have arisen. 

The main point to which I would ask 
the reader’s attention here is this: that 
whether he is conscious of it or not, the 
transference of his thought is forever 
taking place. All his good and kindly 
impulses with regard to those who have 
preceded him to the plane above reach 
their object.as soon as formed. He may 
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with its essential improvement in the gastric 
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not know it; he may not believe it, but he 
cannot help its taking place. There is 
many a mourner longing to reach some 
one who has gone on, and who never learns - 
that there is not a single second of separa- 
tion. To give us this information seems 
to be a large part of Henry Talbot’s mis- 
sion in working between the spheres. This 
task is undertaken not only for our sakes 
on this plane but for their sakes on that. 
One gathers that in many ways it has been 
as hard for those we love to know that 
we have felt ourselves cut off from them as 
it has been for us. 


IV 


W3ILE it would be incorrect to say that 
Henry Talbot has a method of imparting 
this intercourse like that which men have 
of teaching a language or strengthening 
the memory, there are several points which 
those who would like to speak directly to 
the other plane must take into consider- 
ation. 

In the first place, they must believe that 
it can be done. ‘“‘Unbelief is a barrier,” 
writes Ernest on this subject, ‘and honest 
doubt an obstacle.” In other words, un- 
belief makes communication impossible, 
and doubt, he says elsewhere, is the worst 
of all the difficulties that can actually be 
overcome. To ourselves, doubt is some- 
thing of a virtue. It is a sign of hard- 
headedness and superior intelligence. To 
them, it is, in the first place, a questioning 
of personal veracity, and, in the next, a 
denial, or almost a denial, of that uni- 
verse of living love which constitutes their 
bliss. 

Assuming that we reduce doubt to a 
minimum, our next step is not to be too 
difficult. 

“T receive what claim to be messages 
from-my husband, written with my own 
hand,” a lady said, the other day, “but 
they are so much like what I know he 
would say that 1 cannot believe they come 
from him.” 

Our dread of the obvious is like our 
dread of what is ‘‘simple, natural, and in 
the light.” It is the old demand for signs 
and wonders. We forget that by far the 
greater part of our life with those we care 
for is along the lines of the obvious. When 
they come back to us with simple words 
of happiness and love, we reject them. be- 
cause they are not solemn and porteritous. 
As a matter of fact, words of happinecs 


| and love are the easiest for the inexperi- 


enced to send over the waves of rhythm. 
To convey such expressions, rhythm eman- 
ates from God’s mind. 

It must also be remembered that thought 
is the most powerful of all agencies. 

“Do you often see Ernest?” was asked 
of his mother. 

“Whenever we think of each other,” 
was the reply, “we are: together.” 

Thought is the most compelling call we 
can send out. It is heard instantaneously, 
Henry Talbot has assured us, in passages 
I have already given, and never fails to 
bring an answer, though, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, we do not recognize the 
source of the response. 

For this lack of recognition, grief is 
largely to blame. 

“Grief is a great obstacle,” he states, 
“for it is unrhythmical, and thus counter- 
acts the delicate mechanism of the waves. 
A message can travel all the way from us 
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to the person desired, and there be held 
up indefinitely by the censor, ‘Grief, who 
either confiscates or changes the nature 
of the message. Grief and Death must be 
abolished if we are to have Life in its 
fulness, for Life in its fulness is Joy. Let 
yourselves rest quietly in the assurance 
of God’s love. Then all your thoughts 
will be messages and communications, with 
the Father.” 

After a willingness to send thought- 
messages, the next essential to thought- 
exchange is a willingness to receive them; 
and there can be no willingness to receive 
them without some credit given to the au- 
thenticity of the reply. It is an exeellent 
thing to be on one’s guard against self- 
deception; yet if one is always on one’s 
guard against self-deception and nothing 
else, it is impossible to get anvwhere. To 
reject a comforting message because, like 
the lady quoted above, one knows that it 
is what the speaker would naturally say, is 
to put an end to intercourse. Similarly, to 
be unwilling to begin with the easy things 
before going on to the more difficult is not 
in the line of common sense. 

Between the easy things, like words 
of love, and the dull or foolish things 
that often come through mediums, there 
is, however, a distinction. It has often 
been objected that those who speak in this 
way, having at last got the chance to say 
something to our world, make very little 
use of it in telling us what we want to know. 
Henry Talbot has explained above that 
mediums cannot, as a rule, convey mes- 
sages “of a high order of intellectuality,” 
having a sense of rhythm, it is true, but 
lacking, as they frequently do, “conscious 
aspiration of the mind.” To my question 
as te whether it was not chiefly the less 
developed on that plane who made use of 
this method of communication, the reply 
came, vigorously written: 

“ Exactly.” 

Moreover, it is important to remember 
that, according to this teacher, intercourse 
with the plane next above us is part of our 
intercourse with God. Separation from 
those who love us and whom we love is 
no more part of his plan than is separation 
from himself. 

“All through the Old Testament,” he 
writes, “you can mark the degree of har- 
mony and sensitiveness to rhythm by the 
communications with God. This has very 
rarely been the case since the days of 
established ecclesiasticism. Joan of Arc 
has been the most marked instance ‘cf 
comparatively modern days.” 

I asked if our: great discoverers and 
inventors were not in harmony with 
thythm. 

“Tn a one-sided way.” 

“And have not many of us been moved 
by rhythm without knowing what it 
was?” 

“A great many have been; but they have 
let the clergy take the office of religion- 
brokers. They have not communicated 
directly with God. That is why so many 
simple, uneducated souls acquire through 
rhythm a wisdom which is never accorded 
to the so-called wise. Knowledge has ob- 
stinate human attributes which, at times, 
prevent its use.” 

Simplicity, directness, the lighted mind, 
the open heart, something akin to the re- 
ceptive trust of those who are “converted 
and become as little children”? would seem, 
then, to be the necessary gifts of all who 


wish to speak ‘this wondetful thought- 


. language and hear it in response. 


But, because this ideal is long to wait 
for, some of the more ardent on the other 
plane avail themselves of any opening that 
may present itself. So eager are they to 
make their existence and love known to 
us that whatever will attract our attention 
is utilized to gain it. In this respect, one 
may say, in general, that the more highly 
developed seek the more highly developed 
ways. 

Those of lower development, as we have 
seen, will speak through mediums. Those 
more advanced take other means of ex- 
pressing thought which nevertheless fall 
short of thought-exchange. What will 
spell out words being obviously the easiest 
instrument to hand, such toys as planchette 
and the ouija-board have been made to 
serve the purpose. 

“These things,” says Henry Talbot, 
“are better than nothing, but are so fal- 
lible that it is unwise to pin faith on them. 
They are easily manipulated, but do not 
lend themselves to the expression of co- 
herent thoughts unless the medium be 
very gifted. When that is the case, hand- 
writing would be better.” 


Even handwriting, however, cannot 
always be relied on. 
“There are no evil spirits,” he informs 


us, “but there is a missing link somewhere 
which leads to messages being garbled. 
When that happens, we give warning to 
those who can receive it not to believe 
the apparent words. It is an imperfection 
in transmission which by perseverance can 
be overcome.” 

Elsewhere, he says: 

“There are imperfections in trans- 
mission, but fewer by this channel than 
by that of mediums. The imperfections 
arise from the human element. 
transmitter becomes fatigued, or allows 
his or her personality to intrude, or is 
overcome by doubt or strong desire. The 
necessary requisite for good transmission 
is to keep the mental track cleared and 
allow our message to run down it.” 

Another possibility of error arises from 


the nature of the things we want to talk]: 


about. 

“Ts it right,” I inquired, “to ask those on 
your plane about what is taking place, or 
is to take place, on ours?” 

“That is always possible, but must not 
be abused. Do not trouble them with 
earthly things inconceivable here. That is, 
do not talk to them of evil, for it would 
keep: them back in their development.” 


It is of evil, or of circumstances in which] ° 


evil is an element, that we so often wish to 
question them, and while their love makes 
them anxious to answer us, their compre- 
hension is easily bewildered. 

Questions of concrete date are also dif- 
ficult for them to deal with, since our con- 
ception of time is to them no more than 
a fading memory. 

“Our only time,’”’ Henry Talbot tells us, 
“is what the individual accomplishes in 
rhythm. That is, the great rhythm—the 
counterpointal rhythm or _ composite 
rhythm—is time, and the varieties of de- 
velopment our only comparative measure.” 

For this reason, the attempt to recap- 
ture the days and dates recorded by our 
almanacs, which they sometimes make to 
satisfy us, not infrequently leads to dis- 
appointment and to the rejection of their 
evidence. 
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“He Wanted the 
Woman I Love!” 


* “T heard a shot—I saw him run—and then 
I saw her fall—the woman I loved. My leg 
was broken—and my gun was gone! I had 
only one thought—his strange, astounding 
plots must be revenged—he must die for a 
coward at my hand! He had the courage of a 
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Never Again At This Price 

In all the history of this 

—_~ we have never been able 

e you such an offer. 
We are d ighted to doit be- 
cause the Thistle Edition has 
been one of our special sources of pride. 

For months these books have been in preparation, so 
that the paper for them was bought when prices were 
lower than they are ever likely to be 

This price is made for the present edition, and we can- 
not agree to continue it. The price of binding alone 
= it impossible—to say nothing of the high price of 

Send the coupon now. This is = Romy =o 
that ee will be sold at this low price. Don’ and pa’ 
ot now and save money. SEND THE COUPON 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


implete cet of ROBERT 


bound in attractive red cloth, with Editi lettering. 

ks are not meemeigey I will return them within 5 

exp herwise 4 will send you $1 at 
$2a month ‘for 14 mon: 


For full cash payment sent with this coupon you may 
deduct 10% from | the above price. 


[refreshment 


Similarly, their. sense of fact is different 
from ours. In a passage in “The Seven 
Purposes” too long to quote, some one 
explains that what they see as God’s 
will is to them already done. They will 
thus occasionally make statements which, 
while true from their point of view, are not 


‘|yet true from ours, leading to misunder- 


standing and confusion. 

Much of this could be avoided if we on 
this plane were to limit our questions to 
such matters as they can naturally deal 
with. They do not pretend to know every- 
thing, or to be able always to foretell the 
future. The subjects they can help us in 
are those which pertain to their own con- 
ditions and what we call the great verities. 
All that a- yearning love can accomplish 
for us they will do, but even so they are 
not omnipotent. After all, their world is 
but this world, enhanced, magnified, beau- 
tified, purified, but only one degree beyond 
ours. 

It is, perhaps, in our sleep that their 
contact with us is closest. 

“Sleep,” in the language of Henry Tal- 
bot, “is a great bond. Its resemblance to 
death or glorification is striking, not only 
in appearance but in fact. In sleep, you 
experience in miniature the effects that are 
also accomplished by glorification. Re- 
freshment and recreation are greatly 
magnified in the awakening here; but you 
can form an idea of it from your sensations 
on awakening there after a night of es- 
pecially restful repose. In sleep, the soul, 
which never sleeps, comes nearer us and 
is able, on the reawakening of the senses, 
to bring to the body a sense of closer 
harmony with creation, which constitutes 
or true recreation. . .. 
Dreams are the fragments which you re- 
member of our messages. You usually 
remember them in a degree which makes 
them unintelligible. When they come 


™m™ |to you as a hodge-podge of facts, do not 


trouble to untangle them; but when you 
wake with a sense of peace and renewed 
vigor, seek for the cause, and piece together 
what you have retained. The memory will 
in this way become strengthened.” 

Of one who complained that his dreams 
were mostly unpleasant, he said, in words 
that will probably apply to a good 
many 
His dreams partake of the dual nature 
which is his great hindrance. He is both 


itive in his development. His so-called 
civilization is the product of his intense 


d |intellectuality, of which his body partakes 


in part. In some respects, he is particularly 
elemental—animal—and the fact that he 
is less so in certain ways than average 
individuals makes him more so in certain 
other ways. In his sleep, he returns to 
elemental instincts which—while produc- 
ing a more primitive creature temporarily 
—make him, at the same time, more sen- 
sitive to rhythm. He is more accessible 
to messages while in that state. His sleep 
is more agreeable when we reach him 
through rhythm, and less agreeable when 
he is purely elemental. He must cultivate 
his sleep as he does his min 

“Sleep,” he says again, “‘is “not an aban- 
doning of personality to a blind force but 
a conscious harmonizing of the body, 
mind, and soul with God. . . . The spe- 
cial value of sleep is that, in the case of 
most individuals; the sense of rhythm is 


partially regained, and an apparently 


peculiarly advanced and peculiarly prim- 
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inordinate degree of pleasure and vigor 
experienced. J¢ is only when man resigns 
the direction of his mind that he becomes 
rhythmical; and thus in sleep he obtains 
the greatest refreshment and renewal 
that he knows. By man’s not only refrain- 
ing from obstructing but positively aiding 
in the reestablishment of the conscious- 
ness of rhythm, a force cf love can be 
built up which can travel the rhythmic 
waves with ease and abolish the barrier of 
death.” 


V 


Or all that has been said in this and 
preceding articles, this may be stated as 
the summing-up: 

Men and women as expressions of God 
are immortally endowed with life, love, and 
intelligence, rendering them potentially 
victorious over all impediments, including 
death. They have made themselves deaf, 
blind, and impotent only by the wilful 
shutting of their perceptions against the 
forces that sweep the universe. Birds, 
fishes, and insects, which are unable to 
control their minds as man is able to con- 
trol his, are alive to much that we have 
ceased to see, and babies are born to a 
harmony with God which we speedily 
teach them to quench. Those who have 
preceded us to another sphere we kill in 
fact, while in words declaring we believe 
them to be alive. Into the imaginary 
universe of taan’s creation, as distinct 
from the true universe which is of God, 
we have induced ignorance, limitation, 
darkness, poverty, inequality, injustice, 
sickness, death, grief, and a sense of a 
world amiss and awry, unhappy, hateful, 
and futile. 

The call of Henry Talbot and of others 
doing the same work is to come out of this 
state of negation. It is not limited to inter- 
course between this plane and the next, 
though that is involved in it. It stops 
short at nothing but a perception of our life, 
love, and power as part of the Infinity of 
God. “Awake thou that sleepest and 
arise from the dead!” These words of St. 
Paul may be taken as the text of the new 
message. For death we must substitute 
life, for helplessness we must realize power; 
for poverty we must understand suffi- 
ciency to be but the counter for the infini- 
tude of God’s love toward the individual. 
Abundance or stint in our supply we must 
see to be dependent on our knowledge of 
munificence. So with health; so with 
strength; so with pleasure; so with what- 
ever contributes to existence as an ener- 
getic, exhilarating, joyful blessedness, of 
which every minute is delight. 

“A little life, rounded by a sleep and a 
forgetting,” is no part of God’s endowment. ° 
Separation, affliction, sorrow are equally 
foreign to his design. ‘See the universe 
as one,” Henry Talbot begs of us; to which 
we may add: See it as living; see it as 
vibrant with the divine passion of its 
Maker; see every bud and bird as an ex- 
pression of a tenderness to which no detail 
is too small, as no system of suns is too 
vast, for its solicitude; and see yourself as, 


‘on this planet at least, the highest form of 


that expression, unlimited, undying, un- 
afraid. In proportion to our effort to live 
up to this conception of ourselves, the 
Christ in us is liberated, is risen from the 
dead, and Death ceases to have Gomtalen 
over us. 
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-Yhese Glove ‘titted Tweedies. 


“I’m so glad they have no ugly buckle. They’re a | | 

delightful fir—they’re no end chic in 

so comfortable too. 1 know I shall like them.” 
| 


You too will like Tweedie Boot Tops because they are so 
different—so distinctive and so modish. And Tweedies 
are made to fit your feet with the snugness of a well-fitted 
glove, giving your ankle perfect freedom, without the feeling . 
that it is strapped—no sagging or pulling away from heel or toe. 


You will also be interested in the Tweedie Pattee, a high boot top 
equally smart and snug fitting. Quite the thing for motoring and 
sports wear. Most comfortable in rigorous weather. 


come in a variety of fashionable, exclusive 3% 

wool fabrics, including Worumbo Wul-Buk, MaaSRexeMeT=) 
Trayton Kersey and Amsden Buck and there 
is a shade to suit your taste. 


Insist upon Tweedies. The trade mark is sewed into every 
pair and none fit so well without it, They are sold. to 

_ you with our guarantee. If your favorite store cannot 
supply you, write us and we will gladly advise you where 
in your locality Tweedies are to be had. 


Tweedie Boot Top Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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If you are a merchant here is something 
for you to think about 


If you had a clerk who 
would work only a few days 
a week, you'd replace him, 
wouldn't you? 


The full time worker is al- 
ways more valuable, naturally, 
than the half-time fellow. 


That's why advertising in 
Cosmopolitan is worth more to 
you than advertising in many 
of the other magazines. 


This month’s Cosmopolitan 
is kept and read, until next 
month’s copy arrives. 


And every time a reader 
opens this magazine, he is 
likely to come across some ad- 
vertised article that he will 
come to your store to buy. 


Advertising in Cosmo- 
politan is kept before the 
average consumer for the 
entire life of the maga- 
zine. 


There are probably more 
people in your vicinity reading 
Cosmopolitan today than are 
reading any other general 
monthly magazine. 


Our circulation is more than 
a million—larger than that of 
any other magazine of the 
type. Your own town has a 
cross section of Cosmopolitan 
readers that forms a valuable 
market. 


They're the sort of people, 
by and large, whose trade you 
like to have. 


Most of the magazine’s read- 
ers buy it on the news-stands 
at 25 cents acopy. Some sub- 
scribe at $2 a year. 


Are you interested in know- 
ing how many people in your 
town or city read Cosmopoli- 
tan? And what kind of people 
they are? Write us on your 
letter-head and we will tell 
you. Perhaps we can offer, 
too, other suggestions that will 
help you make the most of the 
advertising in our pages. Ad- 
dress Cosmopolitan’s Dealer 
Bureau, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York. 


Cosmopolitan’s Qwn Supremacy Insures Supremacy for Its Advertisers 
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ACCUMULATION 


AND CUARANTEED 


JOHNSON» Son 


-INE WISCONSIN US A 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


OU can keep your motor snappy and full of “pep” by 
preventing the accumulation of carbon. Don’t wait until your engine is 

choked and: caked with it. Use Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 500 

miles, then the carbon is removed while it is soft-:and powdery, eliminating the fre- 
quent grinding of valves and keeping the motor a/ways clean. No experience or . 
labor required—you can easily do it yourself in ten minutes—and the cost is trifling. 


~JOHNSON’S [ARBON REMOVER 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a perfectly harmless It is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory 
liquid to be poured or squirted into the cylinders, Millions | remedy for carbon. It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 
of cans have been used with satisfaction. It simply softens over any other method without laying up your car. A 
the carbon, then the heat from the engine pulverizes it dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the engine 
and it is blown out the exhaust. Johnson’s Carbon laxative—will stop that knock—quiet the motor, and 
Remover contains no acids and does not affect lubri- give the maximum power with the minimum amount 
cation. of fuel. 


Radiator Cement Black-Lac Hastee Patch 
will stop leaks immediately without Here is a preparation with which you This is the ideal repair for tubes, casings 
laying up the car—no mechanical ex- can make your gray, dusty top and side and rubber goods of all kinds. o 
pertenes required. It is absolutely curtains look like new. ohnson’s time, labor or heat required. A Patch 
armless in every respect. It isn’t a Black-Lac is unequalled for blackening can be applied in three minutes and 
make-shift—it’s a permanent repair... It fenders, rims, hoods, lamps—and in it’s so simple a child can use it. Gives 
will ordinarily seal a leak in from two fact, all worn metal parts. Prevents equally good results on a pin hole, 
to ten minutes. A half pint is suf- rust and keeps your car in a high _puncture or on a large blowout. 
ficient for a Ford. state of repair. 


For Sale at Leading Hardware and Accessory Stores and Garages 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. K.S., Racine, Wis. a 
ESTABLISHED 1882 
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Dont buy ANYTHING 
by Guess — 
ot even a Roll of 


Toilet Paper.) PW 


\ 


of ARW. i che 
proter-then call for it by name 


the SArER WAY to buy Toilet Paper 
yay that guards your purse and the health of 


your whole family— 


EALERS who are interested in helping you to eliminate the “‘guess’’ 
are showing this window or counter display—it contains a pack- 
age of each of the A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS to show 

you the size and label. Inthe little pocket at the right are FREE folders 
that describe each of the five different Brands and actual samples of the 
paper. 

All you need to do is to examine the folder—select the type of paper 
you desire and then CALL FOR IT BY NAME. 


Always Buy the Same Brand—by NAME 


You will thus be assured of always getting the same high quality—the 
same fine, uniform, sanitary texture—you will be SURE that what you 
buy is the STANDARD QUALITY Paper of its class. 


These Five A. P. W. QUALITY PAPERS 


j ai FREE folder differ in weight, texture and size of sheet—but each is the acknowledged 
B sent on request ented paper—made in our big, light, airy, sanitary factory by skilled 
workmen. 


A. P. Taal | PURE WHITE CROSS CUT | FORT ORANGE 


| The rich quality, white-| The quality medium : Similar to Crosscut—sheets 
Very light and strong | 28-820w Japanese crepe, | weight tissue. Heavier a little smaller and lighte: 
cheaper than the poorest | W'#pped in sanitary pro-| than Satin Tissue—abso- | in color—quality paper— 


paper you can buy—2500 | tecting sheet, lutely sanitary. | perfectly soluble in water. 
sheets to a roll. 
ONLIWON ; FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
The package of folded quality pa- If you have the least trouble in locating a Dealer 
per, served automatically trom the who —E the A. P. W. AGENCY sign and 
attractive Onliwon cabinet that pro- sells A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS, write 
tects the paper from dust and germs, us and we will send you the folder, and samples 
prevents waste —the fixture that of the,five papers ina _— sealed envelope to- 
Nie wien thee matches your bathroom fittings. gether with the name of our nearest dealer. 


. isdisplayed 


As PW. PAPER COMPANY 


Dea/ers 
Department 17, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Uneasy Street 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Oh, I didn’t mean anything, Sam.” 

“T thought you did.” 

She sat down on a divan. It was a 
fairly wide affair, and Blackmar noticed 
that she sat exactly in the center. 

“Tt’s a fault of yours, Sam—suspicious- 
ness. ” 


prise. 
- “Oh, you know perfectly well what J 


mean. I can manage to endure your ques- 
tions—they’re in bad taste—but snoop- 
ing—— 

“*«Snooping?’” He was too bland; his 
questioning eyes were too well bred. 

“Snooping. You know whatitis. Your 
coming-around this afternoon is snooping. 
I told you that I would not be at home 
to-day,” she accused. 

“Vou did,” he admitted. 
is some business, Eileen——” 

“You could have telephoned. What is 
the business?” she demanded. 

From his pocket, he drew a note-book. 

“American Carpet,” he said, consulting 
the book, ‘has advanced eight points in 
the past month. I think that it would be 
advisable for you to sell and invest in 
bonds that I have investigated. American 
Carpet pays six per cent., but these bonds 
are not so subject to the market’s fluctua- 
tion. You would not be tempted to sell if 
they dropped a few points, as you would if 
American—— ” 

“You know that I never look at the 
stock-reports,” she interrupted. 

He slapped the little book shut. He 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“All right, then, Eileen. If you will 
have me come right out with it— Baird is 
entirely too friendly with you. I thought 
that if I arrived here before he did, you 
might not be at home when he did come.” 

“And why,” she asked, “are you so cer- 
tain that he is to be here to-day?” 

told me so.” 

“Ves? ” 

“T telephoned him. Wanted to see him 
this afternoon. He said that he had an 
engagement with you.” 

“Too bad that you didn’t think to offer to 
make an apology to me for him,” she said. 

His fingers fumbled with his mustache. 

“You aren’t attractive when you’re 
sardonic, Eileen,” he told her. 

“And no one is attractive when he’s 
impertinent,” she retorted angrily. “By 
what right do you assume to dictate—— ” 

He grew conciliatory at once. 

‘Oh, look here, Eileen. Let’s not quarrel 
over an unimportant little pup that——” 

“You mean Captain Baird? He was 
important enough to win a commission in 
the army.” 

He shrugged. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to insinuate that he’s 
not been a good soldier, and—what do vou 
know about him, Eileen?” 

“Beyond that he’s a gentleman, well 
bred, a friend of Jimmy’s—what do you 
know about him?” 

“Not as much as I intend to,” he said. 
A certain grimness slid into his voice. 

“‘Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, nothing, except—nothing at all, 
Eileen. Let’s forget him.” 

“Didn’t Captain Baird tell you that he 
had an engagement with me?” she asked. 


“But there 


“Eh?” ‘His face expressed hurt sur- 
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years, has built 


No. 1303. 
$18.00. 
Solid 10K 
Gold, Dia- 
mond 
Set Lav- 
alliere, 
green gold 
trim- 
mings. 


10,000 Articles to Select From 


The five articles illustrated here are but faint 
suggestions of the unlimited selection offered 
by the 10,000 articles in the BAIRD-NORTH 
Jewelry Book which contains 175 pages of 
wonderfully attractive money-saving offers. 


Avoid High Prices 


Why should you pay the high prices now 
demanded almost everywhere, when you can 
satisfy your needs at a big saving by order- 
ing direct from an enormous stock of 10,000 
articles? “Mail Order Shopping” is the only 
Right way to buy jewelry, leather goods, 
novelties, etc., when you can Deal Direct 
with a responsible, old-established house like 
BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


Send for Jewelry Book Free 


This Big 175 Page Free Book, teeming with 
10,000 money-saving offers is your safe guide 
to right buying. A post card request brings 
it—Free and Postpaid—to your home or 
office. A mighty valuable book to have 
conveniently at hand. Get it free! Mail 
Post Card Now! 


BAIRD-NORTH Co. 


Dept. 32, Providence, R. I. 


Mail Post Card. 
for this. 175 Page 
Jewelry Book 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., gold and silver- 

yp smiths, will send Free and Postpaid 
y’ on request (post card will do) their 175 page 
Jewelry Book showing 10,000 articles in Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverwear, Leather Goods, Toilet. Sets, Fine 
Cutlery, Hand Bags, and Choice Novelties for personal and household 
All goods are sold and guaranteed direct to user at a substantial 
saving by this old, reliable quality house, which, during the past 25 
up the world’s largest mail order jewelry business. 


No. 1410. 
50c Pr. Gold 
Filled Lin- 
gerie Clasps, 
three serpt 
letters en- 
graved free. 
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HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 


Cept. 1047 


Wilte Today —Say LUDEN’S 
ayne, Indiana Nwhen they want 
QUICK RELIEF 


-To interest and 
develop your boy- 


IRST the li-en book. Next the 
blocks; the A, 8. C. plate. And 
eventually The American Boy. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of splendid American 
men trace their reading history this way. 
Eundreds of thousands of fine American 
boys now tread the same path. Your boy 
will benefit and grow with The American 
Boy. He'll like its strong fiction, its help- 
ful departments, its inspiring articles of 
the day. Let him have it. 
20 cents on news-stands 
$2.00 a year by mail 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
45 American Building 
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by No. 1306. $2.50. Solid 10K Gold 


Wishbone Brooch set with ruby, Taupe. 


Moire Bag, silk 
lined, two pock- 
ets. Choice of 
Black, Navy 
Blue, Brown and 


Silk 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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Every Machine Guaranteed 
xr One Year Against 
Mechanical Defects 


If, after a fair trial, the ma- 
chine does not do all the work 
we claim for it, am 
not entirely satisfied, notify us. 


Macuine For EMBROIDERY 


will embroider any desizns on all materials that can be 
embroidered by hand. Silk or cotton (in sxeins or spools) 
Machine is small, 
You can employ your s.ill 
wonderfully in embroidering delightful combination color 
No more tedious work of embroidering stitch 
after stitch by hand. Considerable pin money can be 
made in your spare time, in the privacy of your home 

the stores in your city, send your order direct to us, with 

$5.00, and the machine will be sent you promptly, parcel 


» together with instruction sheet for using. 
ice does not include Canada or Foreign Countries. 


can be used. Also fine knitting yarn. 
compact, easy to operate. 


effects. 


pre 


IMPORTANT—Be sure and also order a 


A: BALINKY, 


Dept. F, 105 West 40th St., New York. 


No Eyestrain—Superb Results 


What woman or child does not want to embroider? 
Yet it ordinarily takes so much time that you 
probably have not been able to make one-tenth of 
the beautiful things you desire. But now this prob- 
lem has been solved for you. With the MARVEL 
Machine for Hand Embroidery you can turn out 
as much embroidery in an hour as you formerly 
did in a day. 
embroidery finished by hand. No knowledge of 
embroidering is necessary. 


The results cannot be told from 


Height of Machine, 8 inches. 
Weight only 6 ounces. 


goods 


Your Foot Troubles 


such as tired, nelion feet, weak ankles, fallen 
arches, b ped toes will be 
immediately relieved and the cause_cor- 


rected by wearing Dr. Scholl's Foot- 

is simple, scientific app'iance supports 
the weakened arch, distributes the body's 
weight and removes all strain. 


Dt Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


include foot correctives, s -ecially designed, to 


relieve and correct e ery foot trouble. Each 
uppliance is made on strict orthopedic princi- 
D e3 to do exactly what is intended. 

Shoe and Department Stores sell these ap- 
pliances 4 and have foot experts who scientifi- 
cally fit them. These men have studied Practi- 
pedics—the science of giving foot comfort- 
and deserve your patronage. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 
“The Feet and Their Care,” ~ Bog r. Wm. M 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent upon 


request. The Scholl Mfg. Co. 


Dept. E5, 213 Ww 


. Schiller Street, Chicago, Tl. 


A Scientific 
Hair Color Restorer 


The way has been found for colenstienity restoring era ny 
hair to,its natural color. It is o women in Mary 
Gold- an Color” Restorer. 
hair in from 4 to 8d 


Mary T, 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
FREE Send today for afree trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman's one of our special combs. Stat: 
the exact color of your hair. 

Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the results. Then you 
will know why thousands of women have already used this 
seientific hair color restorer 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1367 game Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sol by Druggists . Everywhere 


It ends gray 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 


Become an Expertin 


ANKING 


ducted is reall 


uired. y terms. 
vabout the “opportunities in Banking for 
experts. Write for it now. 


UNIVERSITY 
“The World’s Greatest Extension U: 


iniversity’’ 
Dept. 1055-BF Chicago, IIL 
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“What difference does that make? 
What does he matter?” 

“T don’t know.” She uttered the three 
words slowly; a meditative look crept into 
her eyes. 

“You don’t know?” 

“How should I?” She smiled sweetly. 
“T’ve only known him since New Year’s 
eve.” 

“Five days!” 

“You're not a bit amusing when you’re 
jealous, Sam,” she told him. ‘‘You don’t 
mind my telling you that I don’t care © 
for it?” 

He laughed. 

‘Jealousy’ is a rather large word to 
describe it, Eileen. Let’s say that I’m 
annoyed.” 

what?” she asked. 

“Well, for one thing, at his taking you 
home last night.” 

“T was tired of staying there. I didn’t 
particularly care for your friends.” 

“‘Baird’s friends as much as mine!” he 
snapped. ‘Besides, I was seeing Landers 
on a matter of business. ” 

‘What sort of business, Sam?” 

His eyes met hers swiftly, then dropped 
away. 

“Oh, it’s too long a matter to explain— 
if you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t,” she said coolly. ‘‘Go on. 
You were objecting to the fact that Captain 
Baird took me home. Why didn’t you 
offer to do so yourself, then?” 

“You seemed to have made your de- 
cision, Eileen, and—I thought nothing of 
it. But to-day, when I learned that he 
was coming here for tea— He dined here 
Friday night— It’s all right, Eileen, but 
—drop him for a while, will you?” 

“Why for a while, Sam?” 

“Oh, because—” He hesitated. 

“You mean that you know something 
discreditable to him.” 

“Tt may possibly amount to that.” 

“T don’t believe you!” she blazed. 

“ Eh? ” 

“T don’t believe you.” She stared at 
him combatively. “If you know any- 
thing definite about Captain Baird——” 

least,’”’ he defended himself, ‘I’m a 
friend of yours of several years’ standing. 
If I ask you to see little of Baird” 

“Years have nothing to do with friend- 
ship,” she declared. ‘‘Captain Baird isa 
friend of mine, too.” 

He sneered. 

“‘He’s a friend of Jimmy Ladd, too. The 
gentleman seems to havea talent that way. 
Confidence men have the same thing.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“At times, Sam, I think that you are a 
very little man.” 

He bowed 

“T thank you, my dear. Neverthelezs. 
please heed the little man’s request. 
Telephone Baird and——” 

‘Impossible. 

“‘T ask very little of you, Eileen.” 

“Why should you ask anything?” 

His self-possession was deserting him; 
his face was red 

“Certainly our relation to one another 
gives me certain rights,” he said. 

relation?’’”’ She was charmingly 


“Oh, quit posing, Eileen! You don’t 
fool me for a minute. You know perfectly 


well that you intend to marry me, and— 
why annoy me about a concited young 
ass who——” 
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“Kisses delightfully, and becomes most 
winningly flustered and apologetic after- 
ward.” 

His eyes, ordinarily bland, unrevealing of 
self, glinted. 

“Tt’s reached that stage, eh?” She 

“If I did such a thing—” He 
took a step toward her. She smiled at 
him. ; 

“But you wouldn’t, Sam. I don’t think 
the caveman part would suit you at all.” 

“Of course not. Certainly not!” He 
retreated a step toward the fireplace. 
“Oh, well, if the circumstances are as you 
say, why—er—I won’t be staying, Eileen.” 

She was infinitely sweet. 

| thought not—when you understood, 
Sam.” 

“T  understand—quite. Thank you. 
I’d advise you not to plan on marrying 
him, Eileen. Really.” 

“For my own good? All that sort of 
thing? I understand, Sam.” 

“Perhaps you don’t—fully.” 

He moved stiffly toward the hall, then 
turned suddenly. His face had lost its look 
of anger, was appealing. 

“Oh, Eileen, don’t——” 

“What right have you to advise me, to— 
even threaten me—to insinuate?” She 
was downright angry now. 

“You have permitted me to pay you 
attention,” he protested. 

“But that wouldn’t make people think 
us engaged if it weren’t for your—air of 
proprietorship. I don’t like it. I’m too 
complaisant. I’ve liked you; I do like 
you, but—you ask me to go a place like 
the Maison d’Or, saying that you want to 
meet some one there. I go with you. 
And then you permit another man to take 
me home.” 

“You asked him to take you.” 

“Why should you permit me to ask 
him?” she blazed. 

“Oh, come, Eileen; isn’t that stretchiag 
things? One moment you tell me that 
I’m not the caveman type, and the next 
you are angry because I don’t play the 
part.’ 

“Well, you couldn’t,” she said petulant- 
ly. Then, suddenly, she smiled. “I’m a 
funny girl, Sam.” 

“You’re a most adorable girl!” 

“Really? You think so? Oh, I wish 
that I were; but—oh, well, what’s the use?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of crying for the moon.” 

“Does the moon have any ni 
know?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied. 

“Not—Baird?” 

She shrugged. 

“Sam, I don’t know.” 

“Vet—if you married me —I’m sure that 
you would.” 
we looked at hin through half-closed 
ids. 

“T wonder. So many men—I imagine 
all men—say that.” 

“And while you wonder, I’m losing— 
much.” 

“I’m not sure. I might not make a 
pleasant wife, Sam.” 

=“ wager my happiness that you 

“A great stake. It’s not like losing in 
the market, Sam. One can make another 
fortune, but find another happiness—— ” 

“And I can’t persuade you to marry me 
to-morrow? ” 
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She smiled adorably. 

“Are you trying to?” 

She shook her head. 

“No use, Sam—yet.” 

“T wonder if it will ever be of any use.” 

She had been leaning back on the divan.¥ 
Now, suddenly, she sat bolt upright. 

“Well, if it isn’t, Sam, I’ll return all 
your presents, and——” 

“Eileen!” 

“Sorry; didn’t mean to hurt you, but— 
I shouldn’t have taken them in the first 
place— Sam, behold a young lady who 
doesn’t know what she wants!” 

He smiled. 

“Perhaps she’ll find out.” 

“Perhaps. Run along now.” 

He accepted his dismissal with a shrug. 
She followed him into the hall. As he put 
his hand upon the door-knob, she spoke. 

“Sorry if I’ve been a mean thing, Sam, 
but—you brought it on yourself. And— 
do you really know anything against Cap- 
tain Baird?” 

“T’ve told you all that I care to just now, 
Eileen. I wish that you’d not see him.” 

Temper flared again in her. 

“T think that you’re just jealous and 
petty, Sam. I see him!” 

She walked slowly back into her drawing- 
room and sat down before the fire. What- 
ever else Blackmar’s faults were, jealousy 
had never been among them before. 
And, she admitted to herself with a rem- 
iniscent smile, he’d had cause enough in the 
past. She wondered just what his insinua- 
tions against Baird meant. She felt a 
queer tightness about her heart as her 
mind dwelt on his vague accusations. 
Could it be possible that she had really, in 
five days, begun to care for a man about 
whom she knew nothing? Absurd! Yct 
her heart leaped as the bell rang promptly 
at four. 


XVII 


THE rooms at Derriby’s were more 
attractive Sunday morning than at any 
time on Saturday. Baird awoke late. A 
pressure on an electric bell brought 
Grannan, from whom he learned that the 
hour was noon. It was luxurious, lying 
here in bed, idly watching the valet lay 
out underwear, hearing the water tumbling 
in the tub. 

There were no limits to the distinction 
which wealth conferred on whatever wes 
brought within its range, Baird decided, 
as, twenty minutes later, bathed and 
shaved, with the morning paper in his hand. 
he sat down before the breakfast that 
Grannan had laid on a table in the living- 
room beside the window. 

How delightful life could be, if one lived 


it properly! And it was impossible to live 
it properly without money. Well—he had 
the money. 


The morning paper held him for fully an 
hour aficr he had finished his breakfast. 
The world was passing through its most 
critical hours, more critical even than the 
great war which had terminated only a 
couple of months ago. He “caught up” 
with the news of the past few days, and 
then spent a pleasant half-hour with his 
nose close to the window, looking at the 
peovle on Fifth Avenue. 

The warm winter had brought the people 
out. It might have been a Sunday ner 
Easter. It was a wonderful thing not 
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merely to be in New York but to be on : 
New York’s most fashionable 
And to have a tea-engagement wi e -—— - 
most alluring woman in the world—— ) 
wien. The telephone brought him from con- ) 
allt templation of Eileen’s charms. It was 
nt Blackmar. Baird felt himself shaking. N the Middle A 
ll “‘Could I see you this afternoon, Captain I the Middle /Ages, 
Baird?” asked Blackmar. cotton came by cara- 
“What time?” asked Baird. van from India to Cairo 
but “Oh, around four.” or to Constantinople, 
~ dae “Sorry. Ihavea tea-engagement. di where it was traded for 
dy who “Oh! Be back at five?” asked Black- = goods of Europe. Ships 
of Venice or of Genoa 
say. What was you West. 
“Thought that I might interest you in a the tedious — 
h little matter; but it can wait. Having tea time-consuming nse 
inne with Miss Elsing?” | ing of the traders an 
: +e “Yes.” Baird’s voice was cold. | money changers the 
P = “Fortunate man!” Blackmar’s laugh | capital represented was 
“" we was quite cordial. “Well, I’ll look you up tied up—useless. 
early in the week.” 
vr Baird walked slowly to the mirror after 
on he had hung up. Last night, Blackmar 
ig pe had hinted—but it might have had nothing 
to do with the trunk that Landers claimed 
_ to have lost. It might simply be that | 
~ Blackmar was really less complaisant than | 
" he had seemed last night. It was rather | : 
“What. bald, the way he had asked if Baird was to . 
2 see Eileen to-day. Maybe the man was | 
permis jealous. That Blackmar had some busi- | M oder n Commer cial 
_— ness with Baird didn’t ring quite true. 
hi wer But why not? Was he not the intimate of B an k in g 
eed Jimmy Ladd? Was he not to enter Jim- 
my’s employ to-morrow? Hadn't he, 
ations BAG carried, not over shifting trails and on crude 
ations. ’ 
mouth rather tightly closed. Landers and 
ee & in Blackmar knew little; they might suspect uncertain vessels, but over highways of steel and 
nee —probably they didn’t even suspect. on great ships regularly plying the ocean lanes. 
‘ His own alarmed imagination made him 
oe read suspicion in every casual remark. The complex organization which exists to bring 
the raw material to the manufacturer, and the 
and wished to learn what foundation he é 
had for his jealousy, or else he genuinely finished product to the user, depends, for ts 
had some business opportunity for Baird. proper functioning, — the assistance supplied 
more But Blackmar was, at least, crude, i by modern commercial banking. 
at any jealousy had inspired his telephone-call. y 8 
ne. — = while For example, at no time in the progress from 
rought as he carefully adjust is tie. e : : 
vat the thought, were positions reversed, that he seed to cloth does cotton represent idle capital. 
_ lying would have more dignity than Blackmar The grower may be financed through his local. 
it over, bank; the buyer and the mill may secure capital 
mbling perhaps Blackmar’s laugh wasn’t so very 
inction nate man!” cloth may be a basis for cre 
er wes And Eileen’s first words, as he entered in New York, Rio, or Shanghai. 
cided, her apartment, made him believe that he 8 
a a ~ diagnosed the cause of the telephone- Modern commercial banking multiplies productive 
hand. call. ‘ 
t that “Captain Baird, do you always involve capacity through the proper provision of credit. 
living- the girls whom you meet in troublesome Its wise use lies at the foundation of commercial 
and industrial prosperity. Every service of com- 
LIVCC eluctantly e surrender e an ° 
to live that she had extended to him, and put his mercial banking is available through this Company. 
he had hat and overcoat upon the —. 
“T’m not good at riddles,” he said. 
lly an ““Who’s been cross-examined by whom?”’ Guaran ty Tru St Company 
ikfast. “Eileen Elsing by 
- most “Eh?” They were in the drawing- Y 
im the room now. “Why should he——” of N Cw ork 
miy a “Tn five days, you have made the imper- Li 1 Pari —_— 
t up” turbable Sam jealous,” she said. ‘“‘What New York 
s, and on earth will you do in five weeks?” 0.000.000 
th his ““Marry you, I hope,” he said. Capital and a 
ut the “You don’t happen to have brought a Resources more than - _ 2000, 
ring with you?” She smiled. 
yeople “Would you wear he asked eagerly. 
“T’d try iton. That’s the least I could 
z not do, isn’t it?” 
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“Tl bring one to-morrow!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Please don’t.” She laughed, “You 
tempt me. Captain Baird, and—I don’t 
wish to be tempted.” 

“You prefer to do the tempting.” 

Her eyes mocked him. 

“Don’t I do it rather well?” 

He met her spirit of raillery. 

“Too well; it smacks of rehearsal. ”’ 

She frowned. 

“T’m not sure that I like that remark.” 

“It is withdrawn, lady,” he said. “It 
is unsaid.” 

“Tt is unheard, also.” She sat down on 
the divan. He stood before the fire, as 
Blackmar had done a little while ago. 
She could not help comparing the two men. 
Baird was infinitely better to look.vycn 
than the man who had stood there ea:i c 
in the afternoon. 

“Why did Mr. Blackmar cross-examine 
you?” he asked. 

“T’ve told you. I wonder if I’m wise in 
telling you. You will think me vain—or a 
trouble-maker.” 

“Neither,” he assured her. “But— 
what did Blackmar want to know?” 

“Who and what you were.” 

“A largeorder. Does anyone know who 
and what anyone else is?” 

“A philosopher! And impetuous, too. 
I didn’t think the two could be com- 


| bined.” 


| 


He shrugged with an affectation o! 
conceit. 

“T have my talents, Miss Elsing.”’ 

“You don’t seem to resent Sam’s in- 
terest.” 

“T’m too much flattered. And that you 


' should repeat it to me——”’ 


| over the edge of her cup. 


The entrance of the maid with tea and 
tiny sandwiches of lettuce and bread and 
butter cut extremely thin interrupted his 
speech. He watched her as she poured, 
admiring the firm flesh of her forearm, the 
round wrist, and the well-shaped hand. 

“You were remarking,” she said, upon 
the maid’s departure, ‘that I flattered you. 
I don’t mean to, Captain Baird. But— 
the conventional annoys me. And _ the 
unconventional annoys men. Yet I have 
the better reason.” 

“Conceded,” he said. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“That’s gallantry. You really don’t 
know what I’m talking about, do you?”’ 

He grinned. 

“Tm that I don’t.” 

“Vet you concede that I am right. 
That’s the whole trouble with marriage, 
Captain Baird. Aman courtsa girl. He 
presents his best side. Whatever she says, 
no matter how silly, he listens to as though 
it were inspired. As for the girl, she pre- 
tends to a sugariness that she hasn’t. 
Both are deceived; both wake up. When 
I marry, Captain Baird, there will be 
no divorce. I mean to know something 
about my husband before he is my hus- 
band.” She drank her tea, looking at him 
“Tt is a most 
unmaidenly thing, if we must believe our 
grandmothers and certain novelists, for a 
girl to admit to one man that another man 
wishes to marry her. Yet that is the very 


thing she ought to tell him. Not for the 


purpose of piquing kim, of spurring him 
on to an avowal, but because he ought to 
know it. Especially if jealousy has been 
aroused. A woman can work tremendous 
harm by arousing jealousy. But if she 
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tells the man concerned— 

wanted to see you to-day.” 

“Yes. I don’t know why. Unless it 
was to find out if I were coming here.” 

She looked thoughtful. 

“T suppose so— I was extremely angry 

ith you last night.” He tried to look 
abashed. ‘‘Don’t profess too much regret, 

Captain. It wouldn’t be tactful. After 
' all—present your case.” 

He stared at her. 

“My ‘case?’” he echoed. 

She nodded. 

“Sam Blackmar is worth eight millions, 
more or less. It will be more, never less. 
Sam is that kind. In his own way, he 
adores me. I don’t say that it is exactly 
the way I wish to be adored, but—it isn’t 
a bad way. He’s forty-five, has an ex- 
cellent business and social standing.eWhat 
do you offer, Captain Baird?” He gasped. 
“T surprise you, eh?” She laughed, but 
her tone was very businesslike. “Yet, if 
Sam Blackmar tried to get you to enter 
business with him, you’d not hesitate to 
ask him what he had to offer. You’d be 
most meticulous. But I’ma girl. . You’re 
asking me—I take you seriously—to marry 
you. Your character—one can guess only 
at that. I have to guess at’ Sam Black- 
mar’s, though I’ve known him several 
years. But your other assets——”’ 

“I’m not a millionaire,” Baird said re- 
sentfully. ‘But I would be able, I think, 
to do for you——” 

“Tn the style to which I have been ac- 
customed?”’ She -chuckled. ‘You see, I 
have to be my own father and question the 

; young men, Captain. The woman who 
marries with her heart alone is a fool. 

‘And most men pretend to want fools for 

wives. But I refuse to yield to their 
pretenses.” She looked at him carefully. 
“You're not bad-looking, you know. You 
dance well; you’re only twenty-six——” 

“Ts it so impertinent, so presumptuous, 
my falling in love with you, that, you must 
make fun of me?” he demanded, flushing. 

Her eyes widened. 

“Making fun of you? My dear Captain 
Baird, I was never so serious in my life. 
But you’re like all men. If a woman is 
honest, she’s incredible. Blame your own 
impetuosity for my frankness. If you 
were a little less hasty, I would not need to 
shock your ideal of maidenly silliness, of 
girlish recklessness concerning the most 
important thing in a woman’s life—her 
marriage. But—do you supnose that I 
told you of Sam Blackmars jealousy 
merely to flatter you?” She shook her 
head. ‘Because you may be interfering 
with a very important matter; you may be 
causing me to refuse a remarkable oppor- 
tunity. I want to know what you have to 
offer in exchange.” She paused. 

Slowly he spoke. 

“You're quite the strangest girl in the 
world.” 

“Of course. I put my thoughts into 
words. But why not? Do you”—eyes 
that were provocative last night were 
alluring now—“‘love me any the less for 
it?” He started forward from his chair. 
Her hands made a motion as though to 
fend him away. ‘That wouldn’t help me 
to find my own decision. You’d find it 
for me, and—I’m the least bit afraid of 
you.” 

He sank back into his chair. The tele- 
phone-bell rang before he could speak. 
Eileen went into the next room. He 
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To have a natural healthy 
glow, a full and free cir- 
culation of blood, a con- 
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youthful firmness and contour, 
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Star Electric Massage Vibrator. 
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Electric Vibrator in your home. 
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could not hear what she said, but when 
she came back, her face was very white. 

“My uncle,” she said. “A stroke, my 
cousin tells me. Will you excuse——”’ 

“Certainly,” he told her. “Can I take 
you—get a taxi?” 

She shook her head. 

“They’re sending a car for me.” 

“] hope it’s nothing serious—” He said 
nomore. From her eyes he knew that she 
feared. She did not go to the door with 
him. He let himself out. 

But he could not dwell upon the illness 
of her uncle, who, if Jimmy Ladd had been 
correct, had not been any too kind to her, 
He dwelt on the amazing directness of the 
girl. And it did not detract from her charm, 
either. Well—because she was right! 
After all, if a man is trying to change the 
whole course of a girl’s life, he cught to be 
willing that she should exercise a certain 
caution concerning her relation toward him. 

His lips straightened. Blackmar was 
jealous. That meant that env suspicions 
Blackmar had would be told to Eileen the 
moment that he considered his jealousy 
founded on cause. Which meant, further, 
that Blackmar must sever know that his 
suspicions were just. Oh, well—and his 
shoulders straightened—it would be possi- 
ble to return the money to Landers, or 
whoever owned it, without the owner 
knowing who returned it. In the mean- 
time, it would be as well to meet Blackmar 
soon, to lull his suspicions. 

But when he reached his rooms at 
Derriby’s, he wondered whether it would 
be easy to lull those suspicions. Some one 
had been in his rooms—not any ef the em- 
ployees of the building, inquiry ascertained 
for him. But some one who was inter: 
ested, not in theft of his belongings—none 
of his trifling jewelry, none of his money 
was disturbed. But certain letters had 
been read. He knew that, because they 
were not in their envelops, as they had 
been when he had gone out. Also, other 
papers had been taken from his portfolio. 
They had been replaced, but hastily. 

He began to understand why Blackmar 
had asked where he was going. Blackmar 
wanted time in which to work. Or to let 
his accomplices work. 

Well, they hadn’t found anything—not 
a thing that would incriminate. They 
would know, though, that he had received 
only a trifling sum for’ his Linestream 
property. Well, he might have a hundred 
other sources of income for all they knew— 
or could prove. 

But he was glad that the money that he 
had taken from the canvas trunk was in 
storage. If he had delayed in getting that 
out of the way! But he hadn’t. Why, 
then, shiver with apprehension? 

He’d keep an cye on Grannan. The 
man seemed to be altogether too curious 
in a deferential, obsequious manner. How 
simple fer Blackmar or Landers to have 
bribed the body-servant! That Grannan 
was supposed to be off for the afternoon 
meant nothing: He was extremely glad 
that he had not deposited all the money in 
the bank. For Grannan, or whoever had 
searched his effects, would have read the 
entry in the bank-book. But the questions 
born of his own fears were still unanswered 

when, after dinner in kis own rooms, he 
finally went to slee>. 


A sharp report brought him upright 


in his bed. For a moment, until the un- 
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muffled curses of the unfortunate taxi- 
man in the avenue below floated through 


the open window and told him what had 


happened, he thought himself in France 
again. Thenhelay back andsmiled. But 
there was no humor in the smile; it was 
quizzical, self-directed. 

Life was something like an automobile 
tire. Smoothly one sailed along, and then 
—the merest tack of circumstance got in 
the way and-—a blowout! 

He switched on the electric lamp near the 
head of the bed. Cigarettes and matches 
were upon a stand close by. He reached 
out, and, a moment later was smoking. 

The simile of the automobile tire amused 
him. What bit of glass could wreck his 
smooth ride now? Blackmar? Fannie 
Holben? Landers? 

He blew a ring of smoke and watched it 
lose its perfect form. Why didn’t one or 
all of those three persons come out in the 
open? Two hundred thousand dollars was 
a fortune. Its rightful claimant should be 
moving every power to regain it. 

Its rightful claimant! The word in- 
Possession was 
nine points of the law, and he held those 
nine points. What sort of person would 
he be to consider surrendering those nine 
points to anyone who could not prove a 
perfect title? And what sort of person 
would he be to worry until the owner of 
that clear title appeared? 

People knew about that money—yes. 
Landers, Blackmar, and Fannie Holben. 
But knowledge meant nothing. Why didn’t 
they demand it? Because, obviously, it 
wasn’t theirs. Then, whose was it? How 
could he, Baird, do any harm to that owner 
by mere sequestration of the money? 

That was all it amounted to—sequestra- 
tion. But, inasmuch as there wes no hue 
and cry raised about the money just now, 
it behooved him to wait until the owner 
openly declared himself. 

Indeed, by seeking out the person who 
had placed it in his roon at the Tramby, 
he might do evil. There is a cause for all 
mysterious happenings. And frequently 
the cause is evil. Something furtively 
evil lay behind the failure of the money’s 
owner to come out into the public prints 
with the story of his loss. It could easily 
be argued that, by biding his time, Baird 
was doing good. 

So untold millions have comforted 
themselves. “I mean no harm,” they 
sty, as they take the first step. But 
wrong is like gravity. Eternally it pulls, 
and the pull is ever downward. 

Man does not stand alone. Cast upon 
a desert island he exists, if he does, because 
of the millions of men who have lived 
before him, who have transmitted to him 
resourcefulness. 

And no event stands alone. Other 
events lead up to it; it, in turn, leads up to 
still other things. No action can be final 
in itself. It leads to other actions. But 
of this Baird was not thinking as he turned 
out the light. He had no wish to read the 
future. The assurance of youth was his; 
he could meet the future when it arrived. 


What do you think of Baird’s line of 

reasoning, and of his feeling that it will be 

plain sailing out of the position in which 

he has placed himseli? Some mighty 

interesting and unexpe-ted things develop 

in the next instalment of Uneasy Street 
in November Cosmopolitan. 
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brought in all the neighbors to see the floors 
I Liquid Granited for them. I’ve had 
more calls to finish floors ‘like Simpson’s’ 
than I can take care of. Some won't wait. 
and are buying the Liquid Granite and 
doing the work themselves. [always — — 
use ‘Liquid Granite. Every such floor 

is a lasting testimonial for me.’ 
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A CALL FOR 3,000 
NEW PHOTOPLAYS 


Movie Stars and Producers are Searching the Country for 
New Suitable Scenarios—Read How This New High- 
Paid Art is Easily Mastered 


HE moving picture industry is facing a famine—a famine in story plots— 
photoplays. Prices undreamed of a few years ago, are being paid today— 
$500 to $1000 and more for 5-reel dramatic scripts; $100 to $500 for clever 

short comedies. For the studios—around Los Angeles alone—need approximately 
Cecil B. DeMille 3000 new stories each year. Producers must have material—new plots, especially 
written for the screen. 

And now a plan—the first to be endorsed by the leading stars and Sie 
has been designed to teach you how to prepare your ideas for the screen. The plan 
was created by Frederick Palmer, formerly of Universal—the man who wrote 52 
scenarios in 9 months—more than one a week—all accepted. Mr. Palmer furnishes 
you with a handbook and cross references to scenarios that have been PRODUCED. 
Both drama and comedy are represented. Since we started a little over a year ago. 
many of our students have sold their plays, some for as high as $1000. A number 
of our students have already taken positions at the studios. 


Mabel Normand Indorsed by Stars, Producers, Directors, and Writers F a 


_ Under this plan we give you one year's free Advisory Service. And our f# 
Sales Service is at your disposal to assist you in selling-your plays. 

Note the pictures of the movie stars in this advertisement. All of 
them endorse the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing. These and doz- 74 - 
ens of others you will find in our new booklet, “The Secret of Suc- 7s ey 
cessful Photoplay Writing.’ 

Write for this booklet now. It will show you the great oppor- i Ks : 
tunity in photoplay writing. This book is filled with autograph oe " x 
letters from the biggest stars an | producers, strongly endorsing m4 

the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing, urging us to do our 45 fs) < 2 
best to develop photoplay writers. Yr 

Have you ever thought you could write a 
some you have seen at the movies? If so, send for this 1% 
booklet. It will show you how youcanget it produced. 

If you believe you have an idea for a scenario, this 7. od 

booklet will teil you how you can turn it into 7 & 

money. For photoplay writing is very simple once o 

you have learned a few basic principles. Genius oe 

is not required. A simple story. with one — / Oy 


thought is enough. For movies are made . “BA 
for the masses. 
Never was there such an opportunity sy 
Olive Thomas to turn any simple into 
money and reputation. The field is #5 Is%s 
uncrowded. The demand is growing grea greater each 7 oss 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


CALIFORNIA 
Stanislaus. The Dairy Qowntty, Fruits and 
Nuts. Free booklet. Write Dept. “6.” 


Stanislaus Comms Board of Trade, 
Modesto, Cal. 


$1,000 -per man per county inven- 
in 


enced men divided $40, 
$2,200 in 14 days. Schleicher, A minister, $195 first 
12 hours. $1, 200 cold cush, made, paid, banked by 
in 30 days; $15,000 to done. A hot or cold 
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i Sale: The finest farm in Southside, Va. 
250 botto: 5 mil 


les 
good towns. Modern to fit 

size of farm, located on elevation overlooking river, 
bottomland, railroad and bridge, and village 1 
mile re. Pleasant home, hunting and fish- 
. Address Oaklawn Farm, Houston, Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Farms—17 States—$10 to 
$100 acre. Stock, tools, crops, often included to set- 
tle quickly. Waite for big illustrated catalozue. E. A. 
Strout — Agency, 2026 BR., Sun Bidg., N. Y. 


Hu ne Dogs and Pet and —— Dogs for 
Rabb 


running water bath eyuipment for any home at 
only $6.50. Self-heatiu.g. No plumbing or 
works required. Investixate. sale. 
given. Send no money. Write lette 
Allen Mfg. Co., 508 Allen Bldg., Tol 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. vent peasiaees and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents—$25 to $50 Weekly selling gold mono- 
gram letters for autos, trunks, etc., easily epplied. 
samples free. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
East Orange, N. 


Agents—$6 to $12 a Day Easy, 350 lightweight 
fast selling, popular priced necessities, food flavors, 
perfumes, soa toilet s 
outfit free. rite today—quick—no Am 
Products Co., 1339 American Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


4 pate Making $200 Weekly! Everyone wants 

‘ormulas for 200 beverages to be made at home, 

a. form. Send $1.00 for copy and territory propo- 

“yo Act quickly. payers Export Agency, Inc., 
2 Broadway, New Yor 


rel Dogs. Deer, founds. 
rown's ‘s Honnels, York, Pa. 
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Sell Our ay and Underwear Direct to 
consumer. Large line—good profite— rompt de- 
aranteed. Samples read rite today. 
The C & DCo., Dept. 30, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Side Line Salesmen— We have an attractive 
line of jum Porgy for live salesmen. 
Commission from $5.00 to $20.00 Re er. If 

you want an line, write 
hicago, Ill. 


Do you take pictures? Write for free i 
of our big magazine, showing how to’ make better 
pictures and earn money. American Photography, 
844 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


For 15c we will develop and furnish prints 
from one, six or eight exposure film or argement 
8x10 your favorite negative 2 20c to how quality 


and service. 
ated Photo Company, 
Sta. A 13, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canfield Mfg. Co., 4003 Broadway st. 
Let us show you the 


evidence. FP gd practical tests. Exclusive 
county WR, Sel every motorist on land or water. 
“*Carbonvoid,”’ Box ‘‘B,’’ Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Wanted—Salesmen by Established Wholesale 
house handling a full line of See ry staple grocer- 
ies direct to the consumer. $17.50 to $25.00 weekly 
conte advance. Give age and references with first letter. 
H. L. Johnston, Sales Manager, Box 1392, Columbus. 


Films Govetoned Free—any size, 12 prints (trial 

ler) 2c am. ck ‘Satis! actory work guaran- 
teed. Remit wi ~~ Save money. ennett 
Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Free Kodak Enlargements to our custo 
art: . Send 3 — roll for ‘de. 


Kodak developing and Clear 
beautiful prints of uniformly highest quality. Devel- 
oping 10c per roll; prints 5c each; cash with order. 
developing, printing, enl lerging, hand coloring. 
The Central Photo Finishipg _ Dept. K., 132 
East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 

Films Developed: Send. Order, Half 
peice: any size Write for 


roll u 
al prices. Disable "Boldians Photo Service, 


rawer 826, Chicago. 


Mail us 15c with any size film for develop- 
ment and six velvet prints. Or send six negatives any 
size and rae — six prints. Or send 35c for one 8x10 

Prom mot. ectservice. Roa- 
noke Photo. Finiching Oo. 225 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Collectors of Witte for our plan 
whereby you can secure prints from 
tives of most any subject you desire. Se Oc for a 
nice lot of samples. Smith's Photo Shop, ‘Clinton, ll, 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Private Secretaryship Awaits You. 
Gregg shorthand in spare time. Get 
Efficiency Home Study School, 1006 W. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lincein-JeSereen University. Home study in 
c= eology, Law, Music. Business and 
te 5 sual degrees granted. k 
Box 2393, Chicago. 


Paragon Shorthand—Learned in 7 days. 
tice brings speed. Speed practically unlimited. Easy 
to read. Used in Government service. Write today 
for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 50 Coliseum 

PL. New Orleans, La. 


Learn Spanish Easily at Home or Here. 16 
ears’ experience enables us to teach you -—. the 
imertent time to read, write ‘and speak correctly. — 
mercial translating. Native instructors. 
Studios of Spanish, 180 Broadway, New York City, 


News-Writing Pays. The Whitney Course in 
teaches you quickly and thoro 
Free Prospectus. American Institute of Journal 
wt Newspaper School run by Newspaper Men.’ 
Dept. K awley St., Boston, Mass. 


tay In 30 Days. Written With Only 9 
aracters. Ni or “ruled lines.”’ No sh: 


word signs. cold notes. Speedy, Ini 
learned at home. Full articulars free. y; 
respondence Schools, 


14 Wilcox "St, 
152 


21st St., 


Learn- 
Booklet ‘‘C"’. 


Biggest Money-Maker in America. I Want 
100 men and women quick to take orders for rain- 
coats, raincapes and waterproof aprons. Thousands 
of orders wa ting for you. $2.00 an hour for spare 

time. Maher made $597.50 in vane. Nissen $19 in 
three hours. rviance $207.00 in seven days. 
$2500 a year profit for four av ec orders a » 4 


No delivering or collecti Beauti coat free. No 
experience or ¢ appel required. Write quick for infor- 
mation. Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. C-23, Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents—Immediately Write for Proof of the 
fastest selling automobile - pg on the market. 
Sure success, big money and a business of your own. 

Continental Auto ones Co., 
Dept. O, Davenport, 

Agents are coining money selling Brussels 
Fibre Brooms. Outlast- six corn brooms. Retail 
$1.75. Sample postpone 78c. Also Sanitary 
Brushes. Cramer Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Salesmen to Sell Electric Cigar Lighters and 
Moisteners. Salary or Commission. You carry stock 
or we ship direct. Drake Mfg. "Oo. 222 Grand, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ts—Steady Lanse Manufac- 
turer of and Goods, etc. 


Sells ithe C Hot Profits! New Ironing 


wax pad and asbes' t. Perfumes clothes. Other 
new household s ‘specialties Territory given. Samples 
10c. Marshall 919 Gates Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to $100 a week. Free samples 
Gold Sign — for Stores and Office Windows, 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic ae Co., 431 P—N. Clark, Chicago. 


Agents—with experience sell to consumers 
made-to-measure Suits $18. = An $21.00 and $27.50. 
Build i big money. Outfits 
furnished. 


Midland Tailors, 
500 Occidental Bldg. 


Get our for monegromenins automoblies, 
trunks, — luggage and all similar a, by 
transfer method; ex erience unnecessary ; - 
tional profits. Motorists’ Access Co., Mansfield, 


Chicago. 


Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience 
unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full par- 
ticulars. Prepare in sj \ pare time to earn the big sala- 

@ year. Em ployment service 
Natl. Salesmen” s Tr. 


m bers. Assn., 
Dept. 124 Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Agents wanted in every copnty to give i 
all or spare time. Positions worth $750 


earl We train the inexperienced. Novelty Cut- 

tery 7 Bar St., Ohio. 

Advertising ox, Our pocketcase 

every ptional commissions. 
Pencil’ Co. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


esults 


Make $1,000 ae Whitehead made $75 one 
day; Sunderland, $90 in two weeks, eo $20 inten 
minutes,—selling Robinson Folding Bath Tubs 
Greatest invention of age. Self 
City water and sewerage unnecess: ae uli 
size bath in any "Thou. 
sands of enthusiastic users. 70% of fy without 
bath. B for, sales Hundreds 
— b State managers 
unneces- 
sary. Free sales helps. Gens, lars—write today. 
Robinson Mfg. Co., 46 Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


Big N. Y. Manufacturer Wants Salespeople 

every city for high ere Rain, Auto vag and 
er Coats wearers. 

details today. 79 Fi 


Mr. Gallagher Made $336.00 in One Wee! 
selling guaranteed collection cabinets. Sells for ‘sk 

sed all business men. Write today. Sayers 
Mfg. Co. 2867 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Make $30 Next Saturday—Agents—Salesmen 


—District Managers—brand new invention selli: 
hke wildfire. Sel erator for Fords. So g 
it’s used by 17 Ofte als of Ford eter tor Co. Makes 
any Ford run like a Pack stalling and 


Put on quick—no 

bore. Instant satisfaction. m: Make money 
eB aa 10 to 12 a day e McAliister, Ills., 
sold four first afternoon, profit 12. Helton, Yeon. 
makes over $300 every week. Dane, W. Va., $55 
week spare time only. Mure. write quick for ‘details 
and terrisocy. Address Perrin Company, 
1013 Hayward Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Huge Frets 
Brushes. 
Floor 
Big Line. Fast sellers. Write today, Silv 
lin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 


**Men and Women Wanted to sell our Accident 
Sickness Policies. Premiums $5.00 to $20.00. Death 
$2,000 to $7 Weekly indemnity $15.00 

to $50.00. Unusu ion contract now of- 
fered. Side line or "or full ti time. Assets over $2,750,000, 
capital $1,000,000. ented Company, 308 Walnut 
Philadelphia, 


otal tools or holes 


Make $2 an hour orders 
fast-selling guaranteed raincoats. advance. 
We deliver and collect. Sample Hy Write 


for territory 
Goodyear Mfg. Co. 
205 Goodyear, SS ‘City, Missouri. 
Man in each town to refinish chandeliers, 
brass beds, automobiles by new method. $10 daily 
without capital or expt ence. Free particulars ont 
proofs. Gunmetal , Ave. G., Decatur, Il. 


Cut Your Coal Bills Let us Show You the 
‘Evidence.’ Try it; ur money back if you're not 
satisfied.—Fair ion’ t it? —— do it, why not you? 
What about your neighbors? You can secure the 
agency for your county. Box ‘‘S,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 

New! Tawking Tyle — and 
Signs, Bulletins, House Num 

onor Rolls, General ony a 
pres spect—Big Quick Sales—Free Sample. 

rite quick. C. F. Lorenzen & Co., 210 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 


Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling geerqgnese Hosiery and Underwear direct 
No capital or needed; many 
representatives make $3, 5,000 per year. 
Become our district m Others working 

for you. Write for details to Malloch Knitting Mills. 
1910 Grant St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents 2in 1 Raincoat. Something 
new. Not sold in stores. 
guarentesd water-p: 


ays. and sample. 
Guaranteed t Co., 
4518 ‘North St., Ohio. 
Agents: Make $50 weekly selling our pomeey | and 


Sickness policies for $10 yearly. Policy 
death increasing to $7500 oui eon .00 wee iT 


and perm t in 
$100,000 de osited Red with Stats, Address 
Insurance Company, ept. 8S. Newark, N. J. 


Both hands Free When jiepeshoning, Cuts 
Telephone Bills 4; its $3.75 
telephone user wants ieeemaiealion creates 
Sensation. Phonaid ite: Co., 262 Canal St., N. Y. 


Agents: Reversible Raincoat. Two coats in one. 
One side dress coat, side 

Guaran 
stores. Big co: 
Mfg. Co., 


Make aad Sell Sent Own Goods, 
by Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and 
Trade Secrets. Write for Catalog. 

Robert Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


Y 
F 
There columns S97) 
{4h DY 
your own orange grove in beautiful Po 
d Park. Let us tell you how melons, 
, cotton, your first crops, should help pay Sa 
| 
Cheri | 
| 
ny 
lable 
Women Make Money Selling Priscilla Fab- ties. 
rics, Hosiery, Underwear, spare time. No capita: or ber- 
needed. We send outfits. 
ee Big profits, honest goods. Whole or spare time. 
ee -__ Credit given. Send for particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
2) s 
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PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


HIGH GRADE HELP 


100 Cards, Business, ps or 
also imitation — card case, for 60 cen 
Devaney, Printing, Engraving, ‘Rubber 
330 Washington St., Geneva, N. 


Wedding invitations. announcements, etc., 100 
script isttering, including two envelopes, $2. 75: 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. C. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


24 words in 20 big pa rs, 
$5; in 80 country weeklies, $2; in 100 syndicate 
monthlies, $1. Lists and rates all best pul ers free. 
Stanford Adv. Agency., Inc., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


We will start you in the Cleaning and Dyein 
business, splendid fleld, excellent profits, little capi- 
tal needed to start. te for booklet. The Ben- 
Vonde System, Dept. A, Charlotte, N. C. 


Make $125 to $375 weekly ogecwns, a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in_ public places. 
Work when and where you or The big accurate 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded-by 14 
quick selling es spaces which net you $125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant’s handsome copper frame Lg its — 
ing glass front measures 6ft. x 18’’x2 Is _ easily 
* Write for 


We in Busi ishi very- 
thing; men and Soe lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘ New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’ anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 


Roce a Business of Your Own and Earn 
$3,000 to $6,000 yearly, in professional fees making 
and fitting a foot specialty to 
learned by any one at home in a few 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
trade you can attend to; no capital required or 
goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. eSS 

Stephenson 
12 Back Bay, Boston ass 


FREE—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining ~~ and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months fi et acquainted. The 

estern Miner, 2520 Wet 37th St., Denver, Colo, 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


**Modern’”’ Duplicator—A Business Getter. 
$1.50 up. 50 to 75 — from pen, pencil, type- 
ge No glue 3 gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 

da; ou need one. Booklet Free. 
s. ‘Durkin & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JEWELRY 


Send Now by Mail or Express. Highest Cash 
prices. De — = for discarded Jewelry, Diamonds, Old 
wns, Bridges, P.atinum and Silver. 

Square Geel Cash at ——. Goods returned at our 


expense if our offer used. Cc 
1229 12th, 


Pry | paid for old gold, oliver, duplicate wed- 
ng gifts, discarded ‘alse teeth in any condition. 
I ts § cash day goods are received, hold your = 
ments for 15 (A and if camh is is unsatisfactory, 
return your g at my exp 
Alex. Loeb, Jeweler ine ond Smelter, 
11 Central Avenue, Newark, N. 5 


Cash for Old False Teeth (Broken or not). We pay 
$2.00, to $35.00 per set. Actual value for Diamonds. 
Watches, Bridgework, Crowns, Old Gold, Silver an 
ae Send today and receive cash by return 
mail. Your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 
Maz°r Bros., Dept. 201-2007 S. 5th Street. Phila. Pa. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


tories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted for 
publication, °% Good ideas bring big money. Submit 
or 
Pod Bureau. 150 Hannibal, Mo. 


. 
36th St., New York City. 


news items and short for 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
1005 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted Ay Companies: $10 to 
$500 each paid for plots. No Temes nd course 
or experience needed, Details free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 324 St. Louis, Mo. 


Learn the Landscape Business! Uncrowacd 
profession, Inexpensive. Easy to master. Earn 
while you learn. Diploma _ American 
Landscape School 10-A, Newark, N. 


U. S. Government Wants 
women 18 or over. $1000-$1600 year. Permanent 
Clerical positions. List positions free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept.J-10, Rochester,N.Y. 


Wanted—5 bright capable Ladies to Travel, 
demonstrate and sell dealers, $25 to $50 per week. 
Railroad fare paid. Write at once. Goodrich Drug 
Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Nebr. 


Government Civil Service Positions pay. from 
$1000 to $2000 yearly. Railway Mail, Post-Office, 
Customs, Internal Revenue, and other examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under a former Civil Service 
Examiner. Booklet Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, ‘Rochest 


“Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting cate 
428 St. Louis, 


mocopmnre wanted by 48 Co’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 
Railway Traffic Inspectors; $110.00 a month 
to start and expenses: Travel if desired; Unlimited 
advancement. No age limit. Three months ae 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare for permanent 
osition. _Write us for booklet, CM1 Standard 
usiness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 
American Citizens, 18 to 60, ——te Wo- 
men, investigate immediately your rights Gey: 
ernment employment. Let me send you Form R 
2005 for free advice. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. a 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies—Fascinating home business tinting 
postcercs: pictures, photos, etc., spare time for profit 
5 on 100, no canvassing; samples 10¢ stamps. Par- 
ticulars free. Artint,406-H,Station A. Brookiyn,N.Y. 


Wanted Sup’t of Nurses. Surgical Nurses. 
General Duty Nurses, etc. Send for free book if 
interested in a hospital position anywhere. Aznoe’s 
Cent. Reg. for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, 


J. Giraud Fils; Paris-Grasse. (France.) 20 
generous sumaptes of our latest creations in French 
Perfumes wil sent with on of 
$2. = Sole agt., . Debans, 

Wom oe tine 18 or over, wanted. Govern- 
ment Clerical Ros ositions. $100 month. Short hours, 
Pleasant work. List positions free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J-14, Rochester, N. Y. 

Women—Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local re resentative, and make o is 
cash profits, selling stylish ‘‘ National” dress-g 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid — 
outfit brings quick, profitable orders. No experience 
needed. Spare-time work means a steady income for 

ou. Write for generous selling plan. National 

ress Goods Co.. No. 53 Beach St., N. Y. 

Earn $125 month as Expert Dress Designers. 
Fascinating Work. Easily learned at_ your home. 
Sample lessons free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J-863, Rochester, N. 


PERSONAL 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, old gold, silver, 
aan magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 

e send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in new 
weer, sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 

. 432 Wood St., Pit Pa. 

The Ohio Smelting Refining Co., 224 
Lennox Building, a Ohio, pays the highest 
prices for old go d, —— pla‘ ‘inum, diamonds, mag- 
neto points, false discarded jewelry, hg 
bonds and somes, cold ‘or silver ores, anyt. 
value. Send them today and receive spot by 
return mail. bo returned if price is not O. 

Be a Winner! Gain Success and ana 
Tnteresting Personality sketch and studygram 

Living for 10c and birthdate. Thomeon-Hey- 
Co., D-16 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
You Self-Conscious, embarrassed in com- 
pany, lacking in self-control? These troubles over- 
Address Desk 6, Veritas Mental System, 

1400. Broadway, New York. 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 


Wea saa Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 
y you $7 pair and ss charges. Huge 
profs. Contract and catal ao Uni Food 
Fur Ass'n, 329 W. 48th, Dent. 14, New York. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


Write Photo-Plays, Earn Big Money in Spar: 
time. $30 course condensed into complete treatine. 
All you need, — scenario, list buyers, etc. Free 
details. Rex’ Pu Box 278, L-34, Chicago. 


Your Story May! Bring Real Money after it has 
had my constructive criticism or revision. Fees 
moderate. Correspondence invited. Wilck, 
Broker in MSS., 1025 C Longacre Bldg., N. Y. 


Wanted: penetee, articles, poems for new 
magazine. We pay on acceptance. Typed or hand- 
written MSS. acceptable. Rend MSS. to Woman's 
National Magazine, Desk 839, Washington, D. C. 


1,000,000 Scenario Plots possible with a Movie- 
riter ‘Thinkin ng Machine. <A mechanical device 
that gives you ideas. Postpaid $1. ol Circular free. 
Thinking Machines 
Box 1416, 70—Fitth 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Accos- 
sorics Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We Buy and Sell Old Coins. $2 to $500 each 
ne Send 10c¢ for New Illustrated Price List, size 
4x6. You may have valuable coins. Get Posted. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 115, LeRoy, N 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Government Positions are Desirable. Mg 
for Railway Mail, Post Office, 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to oom out- 
right or piece on Fisher Mf Send 


Shaped to fit 
Needs no tying or pinning 


The fairy-like silken mesh 
has unusual strength. Dis- 
tinctively smarf. Adds 
charm to every face. Bewil- 
dering variety of exquisite 


designs. Atall gooddealers. 
“Veiled Faces’’ 


showing how professional 
beauties improve their ap- 
pearance sent free on request. 


FULD, TRAUBE & CO., INC. 


103 Fifth Ave. New York 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Bookletfree. Highest References. Best 

results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
of patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
Attention. Reasonable Ling Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Don’t lose your rights to patent protection. 
Before proc g further send for our blank form 
‘Evidence of Conception” to be signed an 

nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


B. Owen, 4 Owen 
Te D. C., or 2276-C Woolworth Bldg., 


Inventors—Desirin to secure patent 
write for our book, ‘‘How To Get Your Paten 

Send model or sketch for opinion of patentable = 
ture. Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, W: ington, D. C. 

Inventors—Send sketch of your invention for 
advice regarding patent protection. Twenty Years’ 
5 erience. Handbook on patents sent free. Talbe: 

albert, Patent Lawyers, 4290 Talbert Bldg., 
D. C. 

Protect yourrights— Writefor” Record of Inven- 
tion.”” It contains forms to establish evidence of 
of invention. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Prel advice without charge. J. Resney 
Kelly, 732-G Wooaward Bldg., ington, D 

Patents promptly 1 procured. 
ful, and efficient. service. 
erate fees. Send sketch or Model for actual search 
and advice. George P. Kimmel, Master of ow 
Taw. 19-Y Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Personal, care- 
od- 


am fe. ng es 
TYPEWRITERS 
_ Typewriters—All by Famous 
‘““Young Process.’’ Sold f instalments or 


rented. Machines guaran e save 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 869, C 


Incorporate in Arizona, Dasware, South Da- 
kota or any State. Service Literature 
on uest. Charter Service 149 
way, New York, or Box 277C, 
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The old canoe; a_ redolent, 
moon-flecked évening; and Us Two! 


The swish of limpid waters; subdued voices; the 
sweet intimacy of a moonlit, music-caressed soli- 
tude and the seductive harmony of stringed in- 
struments—lilting notes, crashing chords and 
syncopations. 

But listen! It isn’t the canoe—nor the moon— 
nor the water—that thrills your heart. It is the 
Music—those lingering melodies of happy hours. 
’Tis the same in any setting! Summer’s shady 
nooks; fsnugly evenings of early Fall; Winter's 
cheery firesides—always and everywhere good old 
GIBSONS furnish that indefinable ‘‘something”’ 
which eliminates formality, makes hearts lighter, 
eyes brighter, friendships dearer and love sweeter. 
Yes,—anyone can play a Gibson—“‘easy to play, easy to 
—the ideal instrument for home and companions. 


t weaves itself into your life and brings pleasures and 
privileges obtainable through no other medium. 
Gibsons have played a part in hundreds of little romances 
—confidential human histories—about which we shall be 
glad to tell you. Also the Gibson book and free trial 
proposition sent for the asking. These will help you to 
become better acquainted with the Gibson family. 
Teacher Salesmen wanted. Exceptional 
opportunities. Write for details. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 
270 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TWENTY DOLLARS A DAY 


Pretty good money, even in these | izh cost of living ti nes. 

That is what L. Bradley, a very enterprising young man, earns representing Cosmo- 
politan and five other great magazines published by this organization. 

Mr. Bradley gets new subscriptions and renewals by a new plan which is proving 
highly successful. 

Other active, ambitious young men are doing as well or better in this work. 

Perhaps you are the man we want to represent us in your vicinity. 

No time like the present for taking up this pleasant, profitable occupation. Maga- 
zines were never before in such demand; people everywhere are alive to the entertain- 
ment and instructive value of magazine reading. 

Write us today and receive full particulars about the new plan for getting subscriptions. 


International Magazine Company 


Dept. 10A. 
119 West 40th Street New York 


Seice this chance. Get a good watch—one you can rely upon 
wey second of the day—feel safe in KNOWING THAT YOUR 

TIME ISEXACT. Make this investment NOW—you won't 
have to make another like it for the rest of your life —the 
ELGIN lastsa li’e-time. The ELGIN here shown is the new 
Thin Model. 7 jewels, Octagon shape, 12-size movement; 
Sapphire Jewel Stem. The handsome, gold-filled case will 
outlive its 20-year guarantee. 


$200 a Month this 
we will send you Ss 

beautiful watch 1 eatly 

bo: ed, transportation prepaid. Then se:d uso ly $2.00each 
month urtil the total price, $22.00, has bee 1 paid. With these 
easy terms and at a price much lower than cash-in-advance prices 
‘ evipeese elsewhere, can you resist taking advantage of this wonderful opportunity? 


Send us your order—No red tape—No Delay—Everything strictly confidential. 
Se ee Learn of our great values—our easy 
Fr De Luxe Catalog terms of payment—our big vaiiety. 


Ask for catalog X89R and be sur to address Dept. X89R. Liberty Bonds accepted at face value. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. Maiden New York 
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The Man 
Who Invented It 


(Continued from page 37) 


Cato and a slightly self-conscious “grateful 
remembrance” for Mrs. Sellers. 

Cato wondered about that “grateful 
remembrance.” It must have taken hours 
of painful consideration on the part of 
Toinette to hit upon a phrase that would 
not convey too much and yet would pot, 
in any way, imply animus toward his 
mother. The girl was a wonder of dis- 
crimination. 

Things went on so for three months, 
when there was a letter from the French 
government via the War Department of 
the United States. It was a cautiously 
worded official communication to the 
effect that among a group of wounded pris- 
oners who had been belatedly returned 
from Germany, there was one who might 
possibly be Lieutenant Stanley Sellers. 
The official document went on to state 
that there could be no positive method of 
knowing, because the young man in ques- 
tion had entirely lost his reason from sick- 
ness and privation, and, of course, all identi- 
fying clothing had long since disappeared. 
But there was a chance, and the officials 
requested that some one who would be 
able to recognize him be sent to the hos- 
pital at Paris to see him. 

Mrs. Sellers wanted to go herself im- 
mediately. 

“Tt would be better if you didn’t,” de- 
cided Cato firmly. “It might be a shock 
for you to see him if it should turn out to 
be Stanley, and if it shouldn’t, you would 
get all wrought up for nothing. We might 
ask Toinette to go.” 

“No,” his mother replied. 

“You don’t begrudge her the sight of 
him, do you?” Cato demanded indignantly. 

His mother shook her head. 

“No. I was thinking of her as you had 
thought of me. It would be too bad to 
arouse her hopes if it isn’t so. It would be 
too dreadful for her to go there all alone 
to find that, after all, it wasn’t Stanley, 
or that, if it was, he was hopelessly—ill.” 
She had started to say “mad,” but found 
she could not and changed the word. 
“There ought to be some one with her.” 

Cato looked at his mother curiously. 
There had been real sympathy in her 
voice. 

“Then of course I’ll go.” It was what 
he had decided in the first place. 

So it was arranged. Someway, the ten- 
sion that had tightened on their lives 
seemed relieved. In the face of something 
real, the false barriers that had been built 
up in the family life melted away. When it 
was time for Cato to go, Mrs. Sellers hand- 
ed him the wedding-ring which Toinette 
had given her the night she had told the 
truth to Glen Carleton. 

“Give this to Tcinette,” she said, “and 
tell her I want her to come back—as my 
son’s wife if possible, but if not, te come 
back, anyway. Tell her I’m still a stiff- 
necked old Puritan and that I don’t under- 
stand how anyone can love a shameless 
pagan like herself—but that I do.” 

This was the most considerable conces- 
sion that Mrs. Sellers had ever made in 
her life, and Cato applauded her mentally, 
even while he laughed a little at the word 
ing of the message. And he kissed hi 
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DIAMONDS muta 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


F or over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
ns, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing coicerns in America selling 
tojewelers. However, a larze business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers-— 
direct to you_ by mail—which clearly demon- 
s rate our a to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is 
one_ of fine 
perfectly cut. 
in Tiffany style 14k. 
sold setting. Order this dia- 
mond, takeit toany jeweler 
and if he says it can 
duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
your moneywill be returned 
at once without a quibbl>. 


1 carat, $145.9) direct ep $145. 00 


Men's Green Gold 
Diamond Ring $280.00 
Fiae blue white perfect! 
cut diamond, embedde:l 


ring, e center insolid platinum. Rin* 
stone ts fiae blue is han omely hand- 
color. Ring 1s ex- carved in Egyptian 
quisitely design. 
and pierced. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
'; carat . . $31. 1', carats. 
carat. . 50. 2carats . 
» carat .. 73.00 3 798. 00 
aoe refunded if these di ca 
elsewhere for less than one-third more. 


It desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express /* 
(oe. with privilege of exami- 
nation. Ourdiamond guar- 

antee for full value for all 

iime goes with every pur- 

chase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR T 


Ad 


his book is peautif ull 
illustrated. Tells howt > 
judge, select and 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. 

k, showing weights. 
and quali- 
ties of a Million Dol- 
lars’ worth of Dia- 
monds is considered 
an authority. 


Jason Weiler & — 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foveign Ayencies: Ams-erdam and Paris 
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Liquid 
Hair Remover 


The ‘‘Womanly” 
to Remove Hair 


I:!-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes the 
hair off by. dissolving it—leaving underarms 
soft, smooth and dainty. You can wear chiffon 

‘eeves without any dress shields and enjoy a de- 
lightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness, after 
removing the hair with El-Rado. Entirely harm- 
less. Users of powdered hair removers and blades 
will find an occ og u_use of El-Rado liquid is good 
forthe skin. Ask for “El-Rado" hair remover at 
zeny toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. 
Money guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps tf dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. W, 112 E. 19th St., New York 


The Arthur Sales Co., Dept.W 
1 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


Way 


postage to cover the remailing expense. 


OU can always look forward to a pleasant and com- 
fortable day when you have given your hair the 
best possible treatment by the use of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


It is a daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser 
which has been the favorite for years because Canthrox 
is made for hair washing only, and in addition to its 
cleansing properties is known to have a beneficial effect 
upon both hair and scalp. 
you will notice the first shampoo removes most of it, and 
after each succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller 
and fewer until they disappear. 
For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good. hair wash costs less; and none is more easily 
used. Just dissolve a teaspoon ul of, Canthrox in a cup of hot water, thus making enough 
shampoo liquid to saturate all your hair iistead of merely the top of the head, as is ordinarily 
the case. Then rinse, and you have an absolutely clea1 head o° hair. 

Free Trial Offer—To prove the merits of Canthrox and that it is in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly sead one perfect shampoo free to a1y address on receipt of 


If troubled with dandruff, 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 319, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 
—or in our chool—Day or evening. 
Write for FREE illustrated c: 
116 So. Michigan A 


constructed 
P 


MINN 


Wrestling Book FREE 


expert wrestler. Learn at home by mail. 
Wonderful lessons pre paren by cham; ook 


Esti 
Over 20 es 
Information or Catalog Given PATENTED 


Young man, you 

mechanically y inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
Se Learn to 


e work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 

ef practical training by which 5, ooo 

soldiers were trained fo r U.S. Gov- 

ernment and over 20, ooo expert mechanics 

Learn in a few weeks; no previous experionc? 

necessary. 

FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundr of pictures of men 

working in new Millior. Dollar Trade School 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
64 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, M0. 
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THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 678 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Are White Teeth— 


Film is What Discolors 


HEN teeth discolor it means that 

film is present. That slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue is a 
stain absorber. When tartar forms it is due to the film. The 
film clings to the teeth, gets into crevices and stays. Remove 
that film and teeth will glisten in their natural whiteness. 

Film causes most tooth troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

The tooth brush alone does not end film. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why the old-way 
brushing fails to save the teeth. 

Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way 
to combat that film. Many clinical tests under able authori- 
ties have proved it beyond question. Leading dentists 
everywhere now urge its daily use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we are supplying a ten-day test free to anyone who asks. 


Watch the Teeth Whiten 


. We ask you to send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Use 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Until lately this method was impossible. Pepsin must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a harmless activating 
method. It has been submitted to four years of laboratory 
tests. Now pepsin, combined with other Pepsodent ingredi- 
ents, gives us for the first time an efficient film destroyer. 

It is important that you know it. To you and yours it 
means safer, whiter teeth. 

Cut out the coupon—now, before you forget it—and 
see the effects for yourself. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


10-Day Tube 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


pears. 


Pretty Teeth 


Free From Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Send the Coupon for a 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 
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mother in a way that she had never ex- 
pected to be kissed by her elder son. It 
wasn’t dignified to be lifted off the ground 
and hugged. But she liked it. 


In Paris, before he went to the military 
hospital, Cato first searched out the mother 
of his brother’s boy. She lived in a pension 
on the rive gauche of the Seine, a respect- 
able little place. She was home for her 
midday meal when he called, and was. so 
glad to see him that her eyes glistened 
suspiciously. 

“Why, Toinette!” he exclaimed. “All 
this for me? Anyone would think that you 
were very fond of me.” 

She looked up at him. He had her two 
hands in his. 

“Do you think that one often finds a 
man like you?” 

They sat down in the gloomy furniture- 
crowded parlor, and he told her of things 
back home and why he had come to France. 
It seemed only fair to let her know, to pre- 
pare for the surprise. 

She received the news that Stanley 
might be alive with strange lack of emo- 
tion, or perhaps the shock was so great 
that it killed any ordinary expression of it. 

“T will go with you to the hospital,” 


. she said finally. 


“To you think it would be best?” 

“T am quite sure of it. It will be neces- 
sary for me to demand a holiday of my 
employer, but I think that will be all 
right. I am working, you know, at a.mil- 
liner’s. You will come with me while I 
explain.” 


They were met outside the ward at the 
hospital by a white-clad nurse, to whom 
they explained their errand. 

“You are Madame Nelson?” the nurse 
questioned. 

“No; Maden oiselle Guilbert.” 

“And I am Mr. Sellers.” 

“But certainly! The presence of made- 
moiselle confused me,” the nurse explained. 
“Ve are expecting also another visitor, a 
Madame Nelson, who hopes our patient 
may be her husband. She will be here to- 
day also. You must be prepared for a 
shock,” she told them. “He is not apt to 
recognize you, even if he is the one you 
seek, and, of course, he will look different 
from what you remember.” 

“Ts he,” Cato asked hesitatingly, ‘out 
of his head—violent?” 

“Oh,no. Heis quite gentle and rational. 
He wants so much to remember who he is, 
but he cannot. We are hoping that the 
sight of a familiar face will bring back a 
fragment of memory.” 

Upon a small iron bed lay the solitary 
patient. He had an old-young face that 
might have belonged to a man of any age, 
so shrunken and wrinkled as to preclude 
recognition of the ordinary features. 

It seemed a face of which nothing much 
was left but eyes - great, dark, searching 
eyes that fixed themselves eagerly upon the 
features, of his visitors as if he would de- 
vour them. 

He said nothing, not even when they ad- 
dressed him, nor when Cato said, 

- “Stanley, old chap!” 

After a moment, the light died out; he 
closed his eyes and turned toward the wall. 
Cato and Toinette looked at one another. 

“Ts it Stanley?” she whispered. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “It might 
be, but I’m not sure.” 
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The Most Attractive Child I Ever Met 


By George Bond 


HAD stopped off on my 
way East to visit an ‘old 
classmate of mine who 
lived on a ranch twenty 


whom I had not seen in 
ten years. When we ar- 
rived at his home his little 
boy of eight came dashing up on his pony 
to meet us, and while my friend drove the 
car round to the garage his young son, 
having hitched his horse, showed me to my 
room. I was at once impressed by his 
courtesy and attractive manners, at which 
I marveled in one brought up so far in the 
wilds. 

But my surprise grew into wonder at 
dinner, and as my stay was prolonged, for, 
though what I first noticed was manners, it 
was the little fellow’s unusual education 
that later amazed me. He displayed such 
an interest in the miscellaneous table talk 
and such remarkable knowledge of people, 
business, pictures, history, literature, etc.. 
that my admiration continued to grow by 
leaps and bounds. After dinner he took 
a book and curled up in a chair to himself 
where most boys would have worried their 
mothers to tell or read them a story. 


IM,” I said to his father, when the 
boy had gone to bed, “I never met 
a child like Ted before, and the re- 
markable thing about him is that with 
all his knowledge, he is 100% real boy. 
Where did he get his training anyway?” 
“From a school in Baltimore,” he re- 
plied with a smile of pride. ‘‘ His behavior, 


miles from nowhere and’ 


his 3 R’s, his general information, we owe 


all to that school.” 

“When did you live in Baliimore?” 
I asked. 

“T have never been to Baltimore,” he 
answered. 

“You don’t mean to say you sent a 
boy of his age away to boarding schocl?” 

“Oh, no!” said he. “When Ted 
reached the age of four, we became des- 
perate. Neither my wife nor I knew 
anything about bringing up a child and, 
though we felt our responsibility keenly, 
we did not know what to do. Ted was 
meanwhile developing traits and tenden- 
cies that began to alarm us. 
lion meant more to us than anything else 
in the world, but it seemed that if we 


stayed here without a school there could p 


be no education. And if we left the 
ranch there would be no money for his 
education. 

“Thus we were between the two horns 
of a dilemma. Then one day we heard 
accidentally that the Calvert School 
in Baltimore was training and teaching 
children from four to twelve years right 
in their own homes, no matter where 


43804 


His educa- 


they live, by laving a foundation 
of good habiis and manners at the 
age of four, proceeding with the. 
teaching of reading and writing 
and so carrying its pupils on until 
when they finally do go to school 
they enter a year or more ahead of 
other children their age.” 

“T didn’t know that such a 
school existed,” I frankly confessed. 

“Come, let me show you his 
school room,” he said, and_ taking 
me upstairs into the boy’s play- 


room he pointed out one corner set 
aside for the purpose of a school 


—with its little desk and a chair 
and shelf of books, one or two of which 
I opened. 

“What attractive books!” I exclaimed. 
“T didn’t know school books were ever 
made so. They weren’t in my day.” 

He showed me the daily lesson sheets 
of instructions so clear that any one could 
follow them and so enlightening that even 
with a random glance I learned things 
that brought 
“Well, I never knew that before!”’ Then 
I examined Ted’s stories about his pony 
and life on the ranch, and his composi- 
tions, illustrated with pictures on art, 
history, mythology, science, together with 
his reports and certificate. 


COMPARED tthe’ work 

mentally with that of my 
own little girl in the East 
“whom, at a financial sacrifice, 
I was sending to the best day 
school I knew of—and a jeal- 
ous and even angry feeling 
swept over me that my friend’s 
son, 1000 mile: from a good school, should 
be so much better trained. 

“But who does the actual teaching?” 
I asked. 

“His nurse at first. gave him his les- 
sons, but after a while my wife became 
so interested that she considered it a 
pleasuie and a privilege to do that part 
herself. She found it brought new in- 
terest and delight into her own life, and 
I venture to say it takes no more of her 
time than that which your wife spends 
in hearing your little girl’s lessons, which 
you are paying others to teach.” 

“Ts the Calvert School another one of 
those money making enterprises?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “The Calvert 
School was started and is maintained by 
a group of leading citizens of Baltimore 
who seek no financial benefits, but who 
wanted the best the educational world 
afforded for their own children. And 
they are broad-minded enough to wish to 
make similar advantages available to all 
English speaking children. The Calvert 
School faculty is constantly trying out 


_new devices, books, schemes, plans and 


forth the exclamation, ° 


methods and they adopt and incorporate 
into their course any improvement that 
stands the test. 

“You'll be surprised to know there are 
Calvert pupils in every State and 22 for- 
eign countries, and a ,reat many schools 
are using Calvert methods, though many 
claim to be using the Calvert School 
system who are not entitled to.” 

Inspired by my friend’s enthusiasm, I 
borrowed a post card, sat down at once 
and wrote the Calvert School, asking for 
full information. 

When I reached home, the information 
I sought was awaiting me, and without 
taking Mary, my daughter, out of school I 
at once secured the Calvert instruction for 
her. It was not long before her school 
teacher, not knowing what was taking 
place, remarked on her improvement, and 
now She is at the head of her class. 


HY not find out what the Calvert 

School can do for your child? 
There is a course of daily lessons for each 
age of childhood from 4 or 5 years to 12 
—not a book of general instructions and 
advice or discussion of methods of child 
training, but definite lessons for each school 
day, setting down just what is to be done 
day by day.and in such simple language 
that anyone can follow the directions. 
The course of daily lessons is within the 
means of every home. 

So if you wish to have a child of whom 
you will be proud in any company, who 
will be a credit and a delight to you, send 
the coupon below. for a sample Calvert 
lesson and full particulars, which we will 
gladly send you free. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase St. . Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me a sample lesson and 


full information regarding your 
Home Instruction for a child of 
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He Trained asa Higher Accountant 


Picked for a Bigger Job 


ERE is a man who won promotion 
by making his brairis worth more 
to his house. ‘ 

By putting in his spare hours training 
as an expert accountant he was ready 
for a job ‘‘far up the line’’ when the 
vacancy came. He was appointed because 
he was the man prepared for it. 

His salary increase actually figures 
600% and he is now in a position where 
he directs. He has become the auditor, 
an executive. Others do the detail work. 

me made quick 
simply by getting the ex specializ 
knowledge for whieh th highest 
salaries are paid. 


Pressing Need Now for 
Trained Men 


Every man now in a subordinate posi- 
tion can make his opportunity just as this 
man did. Important positions are always 
open for every man profici nt in Higher 
Accounting. 

Business is running at such a tremen- 
dous speed, on such a vast scale and with 
such intense competition that the demand 
is intensive for men who can analyze con- 
ditions, organize, install economies, know 
where to retrench and where to expand 
—who know at all times just where the 
business stands. Men with this training 
are not looking for employment—they 
are in big demand. Positions with big 
salaries are seeking the expert. Many 
command large fees as independent Con- 
sulting Accountants. 


Let the LaSalle Experts 
Train You 


The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of Wm._ 


B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University 
of IlJinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Analysis and Organization, and the 
Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and Scientific Management, 
all made clear. Preparation for C. P. A. 
examinations in any state. Membership 
also gives you free all the advantages 
of the LaSalle Consulting Service which 
brings you advice and information on any 
business problem whenever you want it. 


Why stake your future on what you 
can learn only in your daily experience 
when these experts will drill you in every 
modern method of Higher 


and thus enable you to prove your righ 


to demand a higher salary? 


Ask for All the Facts 
About This Training 


_ Find out about the LaSalle Course in 
Higher Accounting. Learn how you can 
get this great organization to help you 
to make quick, profitable advancement 
by adding to your proficiency. 

More than 160,000 men have already 
benefited from the training given in our 
various departments; 30,000 new mem- 
bers enroll with LaSalle every year to 
train for better success in business. 


_ Your request will bring full informa- 
tion and our book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.’’ More than 100,000 ambitious 
men have eg help and inspiration 
from this volume. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy—today. 


LaSalle Extension University 


World’e Greatest Extension University’, 
Dept. 1055-H Chicago, Ill. 


Also a 
copy of your valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten 

Years’ Promotion in One.” 


Name. 


Address 


Present Position....... 


ES Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 
sAfter Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointmeat 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
Sampie each free of ‘‘Cuticara, Dept. B, Boston.” 


HOME 
STUDY ===" 

(8th Year) Address 

The Rniversity of Chicago 


and convenient. 


CLEVELAND 


HIS large, old-established bank which is a member of th- 
Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all 
parts of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, priva’e 
; Send TODAY for free copy of bocklet ‘‘W.” 

THE CITIZENS SA & 


SSEtTS OVER 


INGS & TRUST CO. 
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“Nor I. What shall we do?” 

That question would have required 
hours of debate had they left the room 
thirty seconds earlier than they did. As 
it was, they were standing there when the 
door opened and a woman stepped in. 

She was not the nurse—she was not in 
uniform at all. On the contrary, she was 
an American girl—it’s easy to recognize 
the type anywhere, even in a country 
crowded with English girls, too. Her 
clothes were smart and her hat noticeably 
so, even in the land of women’s smart 
raiment, and she wore them with uncon- 
scious charm. She was a wholesome-look- 
ing person. You knew she played tennis 
as well as most men. 

Right now, her eyes were anxious, a 
little tear-weary, and betrayed the fact 
that the smile on her lips had been pinned 
on with a desperate effort just outside the 
door. 

“Roy,” she said softly, not noticing the 
others in the room. 

The lad on the iron bed turned. There 
wasn’t a question in his eyes, not a look of 
searching—nothing but relief and recog- 
nition. 

“Kate,” he said huskily, “I—” He 
couldn’t go on for a minute, and then, 
“You know me, don’t you?” he asked 
eagerly. “I belong to you—don’t I?— 
even if I do look different.” 

“Of course, dear!” She had his poor, 
thin shoulders in her arms as if he were a 
baby, and his old, haggard face was pressed 
against her breast—crying. 

Cato still had Toinette’s hand when they 
' got outside. He had led her through the 
| door that way. 

The inventor set himself the difficult 
task of cheering her up, of making things a 


trifle easier for her, no simple job in con- 
templation when you considered how much 
| it would have meant to the girl to have had 
| his brother turn up in the flesh. Then there 
would have been the long-delayed mar- 
riage, the restoration of her baby boy, and 
an assured future. Now there was nothing 
—unless— But that seemed ridiculous. 

He wanted her to dine with him at 
Ciro’s or the Café des Ambassadeurs, but 
| she refused on the ground that she had not 
the proper clothes for it, and suggested 
_ instead a brasserie near the Louvre, where 
| you could get excellent steaks and chops 

if you did not mind the noise and jostling 
of an informal crowd. 

Cato did not mind in the least, thought 
| it might be good medicine, in fact, and 
they got there eventually, after an apéritif 
_in the crowded establishment known as 
“Foquette’s” on the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées and another at the more leisurely 
and ceremonious Café de la Paix. 

The brasserie, as she had said, was crowd- 
ed and noisy, the kind of a place where the 
gargon sharpens your steak-knife on your 
fork and tells you about his wife and chil- 
dren while doing it. But the cuisine was 
excellent. 

Cato, being a man of simple ideas, had 
sincere respect for a good meal as an anti- 
dote for disappointment and disaster and 
as a foundation for squarely facing the 


+ future. Toinette, like all the French, took 


the business of eating seriously. She did 
not peck at the food on her plate, as so 
| many women do, but, instead, ate to the 
last morsel the few things she allowed him 
to order for her. She appeared to enjoy it. 
She was a nice kid, thought Cato, from 
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It is significant that so many men who once 
smoked expensive Turkish cigarettes return 
from overseas to their clubs in the land of 
plenty—and buy Fatimas. 


Doubtless some of them first became acquaint- 
ed with Fatima by chance or of necessity, in 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


camp or afield. But neither chance nor 
necessity now dictates their choice. 


They have merely “discovered” that Fatima’s 
delicately balanced Turkish blend leaves them 
feeling “fit,” even if they happen to smoke 
more often than usual. Y Kiggetentty 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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The Art dit Art 


At the opera or play—at bridge-par 
or Court Face 
stands the test of close attention. So 
fine it is and so satiny-smooth that it 
becomes an inherent part of the com- 
plexion. It adheres, yet with the art 
that conceals art the powder itself re- 
mains invisible. 

Furthermore, like all the Garden Court toilet- 
ries, it carries the famous perfume of that 
name—a bouquet of 32 chosen fragrances 


gathered from all over the world. 

Garden Court toilet cre’ Face Powder . . . $50 
ations are on sale exclus- Rouble Comb. Cream 
Cold Cream .. . 

ively at the thousandsof 225 
throughout the Unit Extract, (peroz.) . . 1. 
Send for free Vanitab of Garden Court Face Powder 
and new booklet “The Eighth Art,” with interesting 
information about toilettes for every occasion. 


NELSON, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Sold only where this si 
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the height of his superior years. It was 
fun to feed her, to arouse her interest, 
to make her laugh. He had tried tnat sev- 
eral times during the meal with moderate 
success. 

But he had not yet broached the subject 
of the future or delivered his mother’s 
message. Afterward, perhaps. 

The opportunity came when they were 
in the Tuileries Gardens after dinner, that 
moonlight fairy-land whose elves are all 
of polished marble. They were walking 
toward the moon, which seemed to be hang- 
ing over the Place de la Concorde. To 
the right, clattering taxi-cabs flickered 
along the Rue de Rivoli, and on the left 
was the music of a party on the Seine, and 
across it the lights of the Quai d’Orsay. 

People were out in Paris, but mostly 
by twos. It’s a city that a congenially 
mated couple can nave all to themselves, 
no matter how crowded it may appear. 

She was strolling with her hand tucked 
negligently under Cato’s arm. : 

“T’m glad that soldier found his wife,” 
she said, speaking of it for the first time. 
“Tf not, perhaps he would never have co ne 
back to his body.” 

“T’m sorry it wasn’t Stanley,” said 
Cato, with brutal directness. 

She walked several paces before she ac- 
knowledged his sympathy. 

“T was afraid that it might be,” she de- 
clared simply. 

“Toinette!” He was really shocked. 

Her grip on his arm tightened for an 
instant, then relaxed, and her fingers 
slipped out from under the protection of 
his coat sleeve. 

“You think I am heartless, do you not?” 
she questioned wistfully. ‘“Can’t vou see 
how it is possible to envy those who die 
at the pinnacle of their lives—who never 
have a chance to slip back? Some men are 
born for one great moment—if they live 
after that, they tarnish. There is another 
kind of man—the sort who grows more 
gloriously shining every time he rubs up 
against something mean and small. I 
have known both kinds. It is enough for 
my life. I thank heaven for my—for 
Stanley, and”—she lowered her voice to 
a tone which she thought he would not 
hear—“and for you.” Then, louder: “It 
is already late for me to be out. To-mor- 
row is for me a day of much work. Let us 
go home. It is across the river.” 

“It is across the ocean.” 

“Yours, yes.” 

“And yours.” He reached out and 
found her hand, which he tucked once 
more under his arm, and continued, before 
she could protest: “Jean wants you; 
mother wants you, and—tell me, Toinette 
—do you care whether I want you or 
not?” 

“My friend,” she said softly, “if you 
will want me, I will come, not perhaps as 
the mother of Jean but as a servant in the 
house—as a maid or something.” 

“That’s what I hoped—something.” 
Cato laughed silently. 

They were emerging from the gardens, 
and he halted near an arc-lamp. 

“Mother sent you this.” He handed 
‘her the wedding-ring. “She said she 
wanted you to come back wearing it.” 

“Then I won’t come back,” said 
Toinette, simply but firmly. “I have done 
with lies.” 

“That’s what I thought,” replied Cato, 
grinning. “So I brought this.” He passed 
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HESE days when women are 

workers and not drones finger 
nails receive rough treatment. Hy- 
glo Manicure Preparations quickly 
repair the damage done in house- 
work or at business, keep the cuticle 
smooth and give the nails a beauti- 
ful lustre that is waterproof and 
lasting. Just get 
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HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, 
which keeps your cuticle smooth and firm, 
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HYGLO Mascarine, for stiffening eyelashes 
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washed off with water. Complete outfit 
with brush and mirror, 50c.; black, brown 
and blonde. 


Trial ee Outfit for 10c. 
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mail you a small out 
fit,including emery 
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upon receipt of 10 cents 
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| her Exhibit B from the contents of his 
pockets, an official document. 

She unfolded it. Across the top was 
printed: ‘Certificate of Birth of” and 
below was written: “Cato Xenophon 
Sellers.” 

“You will discover two things from that 
paper—one that I am fearfully old, and 
the other that my parents had a tremen- 
dous leaning toward the Latin and Greek 
classics.” 

“But why do you show me this?” 
Toinette asked wonderingly. 

“You said it was necessary to have a 
birth certificate before one could be mar- 
ried in this country; so mother and I went 
to a lot of trouble to get this one made 
before I left the United States.” 

“You will, then, marry some one in 
France?” 

“Yes, dear; if you will consent to let me 
take care of you all the rest of my days. 
I know I’m a great deal older than you, and 
that it would, of course, be impossible 
for you to love me the way you must have 
cared for Stanley, but I will be very kind 
to you and gentle, and I believe that, in 
time, you could care enough to——” 

He stopped, because a palm had been 
placed over his lips. They stood still there 
in the middle of the great, lonely Place de 
la Concorde, with the Egyptian obelisk 
pointing straight at the moon, listening, 
breathless, overhead. 

“Are you asking me—Toinette—to 
marry you?” 

“Yes. Do you think I will do? I’m not 
very gay or anything, and I’m clumsy 
and awkward. I’ve never had any training 
in the things girls like, and——” 

“Anything else?” she asked, in patient 
amusement. 

“Tsn’t that enough? I’m confessing 
everything I can think of that makes me 
ineligible. What do I know about a 
woman’s happiness? I——” 

She smiled, and before she pressed her 
lips to his, murmured, with a heart-laugh, 

“Dear, you’re the man who invented it.” 

Another short story by Frank R. Adams, 

will appear in an early issue. 


The Deluge 


(Concluded from page 82) 


for a long time after, Firefly nursed gently 
with her soft red tongue the wounds of her 
mate. 

And when day came, the woman with 
the shining hair came near, but not too 
near, and tossed them chunks of raw meat, 
which only Firefly touched; and the man, 


crossing himself devoutly, swore that, no 


matter what chance came to him, he would 
not harm these beasts that had given them 
life on Kwahoo, for surely they had been 
placed there by /e bon Dieu, their Master. 

And the second day thereafter, Swift 


Lightning ate of the meat that had on it ; 


the taint of human hands; and for still 
three more days the flesh of Pisew, the 
lynx, was divided evenly between man and 
beast. On the seventh, Firefly and Swift 
Lightning swam ashore, and the man and 


the woman watched them go, and Gaston | 


whispered that to-morrow they also would 
go, while in the woman’s dark eyes there 
was a soft glow—and tears. 

Another adventure of Swift Lightning and 
Firefly will be in next month’s 
Cosmopolitan. 
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Kindred of the Dust 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Will you come with me, son?” The 
Laird inquired eagerly. 

“Certainly not! You shall come with 
me. This is to be my party.” . 

“Can you stand the pressure? I’m 
liable to prove an expensive traveling 
companion.’ 

“Well, there’s something radically 
wrong with both of us if we can’t get by 
on two hundred thousand dollars, dad.” 

The Laird started, and then his Scotch 
sense of humor—and, for all the famed wit 
of the Irish, no humor on earth is so unctu- 
ous as that of the Scotch—commenced to 
bubble up. He suspected a joke on him- 
self and was prepared to meet it. 

“Will you demand an accounting, my 
son: 399 

Donald shook his send 

“Keeping books was ever a sorry trade, 
father. I'll read the accounting in your 
eye when you get back to Port Agnew.” 

“You braw big scoundrel! You’ve been 
up to something. Tell it me, man, or I'll 
die wi’ the suspense of it.” 

“Well,” Donald replied, “I lived on 
twenty-five hundred a year in college and 
led a happy life. I had a heap of fun, and 
nothing went: by me so fast that I didn’t 
at least get a iail-feather. My college edu- 
cation, therefore, cost me ten thousand 
dollars, and I managed to squeeze a road- 
ster automobile into that, also. With 
the remaining ninety thousand, I took a 
flier in thirty-nine hundred acres of red 


_ cedar up the Wiskah River. I paid for 


it on the instalment plan—yearly pay- 
ments secured by first mortgage at six 
per cent., and——” 

“Who cruised it for you?” The Laird 
almost shouted. ‘‘I’ll trust no cruiser but 
my own David McGregor.” 

“T realized that, so I engaged Dave for 
the job. You will recall that he and I 
took a two months’ camping-trip after my 
first year in Princeton. It cruised eighty 
thousand feet to the acre, and I paid two 
dollars and a half per thousand for it. Of 
course, we didn’t succeed in cruising half of 
it, but we rode through the remainder, and 
it all averaged up very nicely. And I saw 
a former cruise of it made by a disinterested 
cruiser——” 

The Laird had been doing mental arith- 
metic. 

“It cost you seven hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars—and you’ve paid ninety 
thousand, principal and interest, on ac- 
count. Why, you didn’t have the cus- 
tomary ten per cent. of the purchase-price 
as an initial payment!” 

“The owner was anxious to sell. Be- 
sides, he knew I was your son, and I sup- 
pose he concluded that, after getting 
ninety thousand dollars out of me at the 
end of three years, you’d have to come to 
my rescue when the balance fell due—in a 
lump. If you didn’t, of course he could 
foreclose.” 

“Tl save you, my son. It was a good 
deal—a splendid deal!” 

“You do not have to, dad. I’ve sold it 
—at a profit of an even two hundred thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“Lad, why did you do it? Why didn’t 
you take me into your confidence? That 
cedar is worth three and a half. In a few 
years, ’twill be worth five.” 
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The Great Task 


With the c ming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
‘wiping out of the reserve equipment 
normally maintained, and necessary 
to give prompt connection to new 
subscribers. The release of industry 
and accumulated growth of popu- 
lation now makes telephone de- 
mands almost overwhelming. 


Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
duits, cables and toll lines, must, 
from its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropolitan 
switchboard, with its tens of thou- 
sands of parts, may require from 
two to three years to construct and 
install. 


Only great extension can meet the 


of Construction 


present excess burden of traffic and 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for immedi- 
ate demand, only, is uneconomical 
and calls for continuous work of 
such a character as to be frequently 
detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Bell System de- 
voted all its margin to the needs of 
the Government. The great task of 
getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
cellence of operation requires the 
reestablishment of an economic 
operating margin capable of taking 
care of a larger growth than has 
ever before confronted the Bell 
System. 


Construction is being pushed to the 
limit: of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 
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“T realized that, father, but—a bird in 


| the hand is worth two in the bush—and 


I’m a proud sort of deyil. .I didn’t want 
to run to you for help on my first deal, 
even though I knew you’d come to my 
rescue and ask no questions. © You’ve 
always told me to beware of asking favors, 
you know. Moreover, I had a very 
friendly feeling toward the man I'sold my 
red cedar to; I hated to stick him too 


| deeply.” 


“You were entitled to your profit, 
’Twas business. You should 
have taken it. Ah, lad, if you only knew 
the terrible four years I’ve paid for yon 
red cedar!” 

‘“¥ou mean the suspense of not knowing 
how I was spending my allowance?” 

The Laird. nodded. 

“Curiosity killed a cat, my son, and I’m 
not as young as I used to be.” 

“T had thought you’d have read the ac- 
counting’in my eye. Take another look, 
Hector McKaye.” And Donald thrust 
his smiling countenance close to his 
father’s. 

“T see naught in your eye but deviltry 
and jokes.” 

“None are so blind as they that will 
not see. If you see a joke, dad, it’s on 

ou. 

Old Hector blinked, then suddenly he 
sprang at his son, grasped him by the 
shoulders, and backed him against the 

wall. 

“Did you sell me that red cedar?” he 
demanded incredulously. 

‘Aye, mon; through an agent,”? Donald 
burred Scottishly. ‘‘A’ did nae ha’ the 
heart tae stick my faither sae deep for a 
bit skulin.? A’m a prood man, Hector 
McKaye; a’ll nae take a grrand eeduca~ 
shun at sic a price. ’Tis nae Christian.” 

‘Ah, my bonny bairn!” old Hector mur- 
mured happily, and drew his fine son to 
his heart. ‘‘What a grand joke to play 
on your puir old father! Och, mon, was 
there ever a lad like mine?” 

“T knew you’d buy that timber for an 
investment if I offered it cheap enough,” 
Donald explained. ‘Besides, I owed you 
a poke. You wanted to be certain you 
hadn’t reared a jackass instead of a man, 
so you gave me a hundred thousand dol- 
lars and stood by to see what I’d do with 
it—didn’t you, old Scotty?” Hector 
nodded a trifle guiltily. ‘Andrew Daney 
wrote me you swore by all your Highland 
clan that the man who sold you that red 
cedar was ripe for the fool-killer.” 

“Tush, tush!” The Laird protested. 
“You're getting personal now. I dislike 
to appear inquisitive, but might I ask 
what you’ve done with your two hundred 
thousand profit?” 

“Well, you see, dad, I would have felt a 
trifle guilty had I kept it, so I blew it all 
in on good, conservative United States 
bonds, registered them in your name, and 
sent them to Daney to hide in your vault 
at Port Agnew.” 

“Ah, well, red cedar or bonds, ’twill all 
come back to you some day, sonny. The 
real profit’s in the fun——” 

“And the knowledge that I’m not a 
fool—eh, father?” 

Father love supernal gleamed in The 
Laird’s fine gray eyes. 

“Were you a fool, my son, and all that 
I have in the world would cure you if 
thrown into the Bight of Tyee, I’d-gladly 
throw it and take upmy life where I began 
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Five years ago he was a subordinate, 
far ‘‘down the line.’’ Today he is dictat- 
ing policies in a great corporation. 

me of his former mates (still in their 
old jobs) say it was luck—others talk of 
favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show that it was 
training which put this man into an 
officership with his company. 

He saw, just as every clear-headed 
fellow must see, that there are not 
enough men with the expert knowledge 
required to hold high salaried positions. 
He saw that training was all he needed 
to pass from the high stool in the outer 
office to the big mahogany desk in the 
private room. He realized that men who 
are ‘‘held down’’ are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a 
Salle Coupon 


What gave this man his start was the 
sending of a coupon like the one at the 
bottom of this page. That broughthim 
complete information about the LaSalle 
plan of training under experts durin 
spare time—a plan which organized an 
simplified for him the knowledge and 
experience of hundreds of the country’s 
best business authorities. Along with 
this information came evidence—copies 
of hundreds of letters—from men who 
too were formerly in subordinate posi- 
tions but who had been pushed up thru 
LaSalle training. 

Promotion follows LaSalle specialized 
training as naturally as night follows 
Yay. The big jobs are given only to 
men who know. The day is past when 
Business will take chances on any but 
a trained man when responsibility must 
be shouldered. 


This Executive Rose From A Clerkshipj 


This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 

The LaSalle experts have already 
helped more than 160,000 ambitious men 
to get the specialized knowledge which 
commands the high salaries. Every year 
more than 30,000 new members enroll. 
And yet ‘‘Big Business’’ is constantl 
complaining of the scarcity of men qual- 
ified for executive positions. There will 
always be a big job for the man who is 
proficient asa Business Manager, Expert 
Accountant, Auditor, Comptroller, Bank 
Expert, Cost Accountant, Sales Man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Correspondence 
Supervisor or Business Lawyer. 

LaSalle gives every man the chance to 
train for advancement. It enrolls young 
fellows just inning their careers; it 
gives the man already started a new im- 
petus; and it also has as members old, 
seasoned executives who realize that 
they too can learn more from its staff of 
over 300 business experts. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 

By the LaSalle method you can get, in 
your leisure time at home, the benefit of 
the combined experience of noted busi- 
ness authorities in the kind of work for 
which you wish to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture, lesson text and 
special article you receive is upon 
the actual experience of men pre-emi- 
nent in that particular subject. The 
LaSalle aim is to develop practical men 
for jobs which are usually at least ten 
years ahead of those who depend on their 
daily experience alone to win promotion. 
No man need now accept step-by-step 
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advancement. Instead of waiting for the 
line to move up, he can pass the inter- 
mediate stages to the job at the front—- 
if he will but apply himself to the plan 
of training we have worked out. 


Records Made by LaSalle 
Trained Men 


What LaSalle training has done for 
men is best told by the men themselves 
in letters which come daily to the insti- 
tution. ‘‘My salary raised 600% ’’; “My 
investment in LaSalle training is paying 
me 2500% a year’’; ““Am now one of the 
officials of the company’’; ‘‘Have been 
advanced five positions’ are fair exam- 
ples of these reports. 

Almost every great corporation now 


has LaSalle trained men in its organiza- ~ 


tion. The PennsylvaniaR.R.has 
over 2,100;Standard Oil Co. nearly 400; 
the U.S. Steel Corporations 309; Armour 
& Co. 364; while many others equally 
prominent have from 50 to 100 or more 
occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


The coupon shows the various divisions 


_of business in which the opportunities 


are greatest. Select the one to which 
our tastes are most inclined. Learn 
ow you can train at home in every de- 
tail of the work and qualify fora position 
of responsibility and good pay. The 
LaSalle plan will not interfere with your 
present position. 
Simply send the coupon marked to indicate the 
course which particularly i ts you and you 
will receive full information about the training, 
the small fee and our easy terms. And we will also 
send free our famous book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,”’ a book that has been an inspiration to 
more than 100,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. Which course shall we tell you about? 


La Sate EXTENSION 
| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1055-R_ World’s Greatest Extension University’? Chicago, Ill. 
FRU j Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars regarding 
course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 
GHER ACCOUNTAN BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- INTERSTA’ MER: 
ptrollers, - Man: Sales in 
i fied Public ‘Accountants, Cost tive Positions in Business. road and Industrial Traffic 
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o EFFECTIVE ic 

‘or executive posi- SPEAKING: ng in the 
1 art of forceful, effective 
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Writers. oO COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 


Training for positions as 
Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


—Mi ,Salesmen EXPERT BOOKKEEPING 
op wee Oo Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
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OPENS A DOOR TO OPPORTUNITY 


OU want full value for 

your money and a high 
standard of style, fit and 
service. The Florsheim 
mark of quality is assurance 
that you are getting all 
you pay for. 


Consider the wear, 
Wt not the price per pair. 
I) Look for the quality mark 
“Florsheim.” 
| 
| 


| The Florsheim Shoe 
| 


Company 
CHICAGO. U.S A. 
| 


Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Premier— 


FACE POWDER 
Made by LT. PIVERRnis France 


Its Distinctive 
Fragrance Makes It 
Conspicuously Smart- 
Its Delicate Fragrance 

Makes It Smartly 

Inconspicuous 


BEAUTY BOX 


somples of AZUAEA 
Sechet Powder ond 


to Canada Prohibited 
Canadian Government 


CHAS.BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 


Dept, “E’ 24 East 22d.Street New York City 


;it—with pike-pole and peavy, double- 


bitted ax, and cross-cut saw. However, 
since you’re not a fool, I intend to continue 
to enjoy my son. We’ll go around the 
world together.” 


Thus did the experiment end. At least, 
Donald thought so. But when he left the 
hotel a few minutes later to book two pas- 
sages to Europe, The Laird of Tyee sud- 
denly remembered that thanks were due 
his Presbyterian. God. So he slid to his 
old knees beside his bed and murmured: 

“Lord, I thank thee! For the sake of 
thine own martyred Son, set angels to 
guard him and lead him in the path of 
manly honor that comes at last to thy 
kingdom. Amen.” 

Then he wired Andrew Daney a long 
telegram of instructions and a stiff raise 
in salary. 

“The boy has a head like a tar-bucket,”’ 
he concluded. ‘Everything I ever put 
into it has stuck. We are going to frolic 
round the world together, and we will be 
home when we get back.” 


IV 


DONALD was twenty-four and The Laird 
fifty-eight when the pair returned from 
their frolic round the world—Donald to 
take up this father’s labors, The Laird to 
lay them aside and retire to The Dreamerie 
and the books he had accumulated against 
this happy afterglow of a busy and fruit- 
ful life. 

Donald’s mother and sisters were at 
The Dreamerie the night the father and 
son arrived. Of late years, they bad spent 
less and less of their time there. The Laird 
had never protested, for he could not blame 
them for wearying of a little backwoods 
sawmill town like Port Agnew. 

With his ability to think calmly, clearly, 
and unselfishly, he had long since realized 
that. eventually his girls must marry; 
now Elizabeth was twenty-six and Jane 
twenty-eight, and Mrs. McKaye was be- 
ginning to be greatly concerned for their 
future. Since The Laird had built The 
Dreamerie in opposition to their wishes, 
they had spent less than six months in 
each year at Port Agnew. And these visits 
had been scattered throughout the year. 
They had traveled much, and, when not 
traveling, they lived in the Seattle house 
and were rather busy socially. Despite 
his devotion to his business, however, 
The Laird found time to spend at least 
one week in each month with them in Se- 
attle, in addition to the frequent business 
trips: which took him there. 

That night of his home-coming was the 
happiest The Laird had ever known, for it 
marked the culmination of his lifetime of 
labor and dreams. Long after his wife and 
the girls had retired, he and Donald sat in 
the comfortable living-room, smoking and 
discussing plans for the future, until pres- 
ently, these matters having been discussed 
fully, there fell a silence between them, to 
be broken presently by The Laird. 

“T’m wondering Donald, if you haven’t 
met some bonny lass you’d like to bring 
home to Port Agnew. You realize, of 
course, that there’s room on Tyee Head 
for another Dreamerie, although I built 
this one for you—and her.” 

“There'll be no other house on Tyee 
Head, father,” Donald answered, ‘unless 
you care to build one for mother and the 
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Earn More as_A 


Be the man who knows how to solve the 
will be one of the is 


Train ‘by Mail 


one will traffic expert i 

ur spare time—at of th these high 
poaitions. They will ex jain ical traffic management 
in every detail. lassifications, Tariffs, Bills of L of Lad. 


ng R. R O anization ‘Maritime Shipping. Laws of 
Carriers, Ocean c and Trade, ete., etc., and methods of 
I os ent all made plain. 

tical ic men at every ste 


direction of prac ry step. 

E very y text, every lecture, every examination deals with the 

met in every day, Enrollment 

also gives you free use of our Consulting ice, which 

makes advice —_ to you on special business problems 

The fee is small and you can pay on easy terms—a 

little each month if you wish, 


LaSalle Men Advanced 


ane from 3 freight ¢ checker to General Freight and 
8 “Earning capacity increased 
**Made 500%, profit on investment the first 


You are under the 


‘‘Three promotions since taking course.”’ R. 
. W. _**Made Traffic Director of Twin City Traffic League.’’ 
F. E, are are afew | picked from the hun- 
dreds who have taken course, 


Send the Coupon 


Your request will bring all the ay; _ the LaSalle 
Course in Interstate Commerce and way Also 
our valuable book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Get 
these facts. Learn what this training offers ambitious men. 
Send the coupon today, Catalog and full particulars free, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Greatest Extension University’’ 


Please send me full information on your Course and Con- 
sulting Service in Interstate Commerce 
and Railway Traffic. Alsoacopyof your 
book for ambitious man, 
ion i e.”’ This 
without obligation my part. 


Address.....+++ 


Present Position. 


CANARIES 


Will bring sunshine to your home. e carry 
a full line of household pets, weiediow Parrots, 
Macaws, Cocka! Linnets, Bird } 
Foods. Also Gold al upplies. 


lilustrated price list 
IOWA BIRD CO., Dept. 8, Des Moines, lowa 


MONEY? 


That's the crying need. You canearn more by 
Tepresenting and five other great 
magazines published by this organization. 
Our new plan is fact wine BE a real subscrip‘ion 
getter and money maker for hundreds of active, 
ambitious young men, Write us today. 


International Magazine Company 


Dept. 10-B. 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. 


OW does it feel to earn $1000 a week? 

How does it feel to have earned 

$200,000 in four years? How does it 

feel to be free from money worries? How 

does it feel to have everything one can want? 

These are questions I shall answer for the ben- 

efit of my reader out of my own personal ex- 

perience. And 1 shall try to explain simply 

and clearly the secret of what my friends call 
my phenomenal success. 

Let me begin four years ago. 
At that time my wife and I and 
our two babies were living on my 
earnings of twenty-five dollars a 
week. We occupied a tiny flat, 
wore the simplest clothes, had to 
be satisfied with the cheapest en- 
tertainment—and dreamed sweet 
dreams of the time when I should 
be earning fifty dollars a week. 
That was the limit of my ambition. 
Indeed, it seemed to be the limit 
of my possibilities. For I was but 
an average man, without influen- 
tial friends, without a liberal edu- 
cation, without a dominating per- 
sonality, and without money. 

With nothing to begin with I 
have become the sole owner of a 
business which has paid me over 
$200,000 in clear profits during the 
past four years and which now pays 
me more than a thousand dollars a 
week. I did not gamble. I did not 
make my money in Wall Street. 


Tells How He Accomplished It 


and shoulders above me in money-raising 
ability. In all other ways we were the same. 
Determined to find out what that vital 
spark of success is, I bought books on every 
subject that pertained to the mind. [I fol- 
lowed one idea after another. But I didn’t 


seem to get anywhere. Finally, when almost 
discouraged, I came across a a of “‘ Power 
ear sky there 


of Will.” Like a bolt out of ac 


frees my mind of financial worries. It has 
made me healthier, more contented, and 
keener minded. It is the greatest recipe I 
know for happiness. 
Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exercises 
in will training have recently been compiled 
and published in book form by the Pelton 
Publishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. I am 
authorized to say that any reader who cares 
to examine the book may do so 
without sending any money in 
advance. In other words, if, after 
five days’ reading, you do not feel 
that the book is worth $3.50, the 
sum asked, return it and you will 
owe nothing. When you receive 
your copy for examination I sug- 
gest that you first read the articles 
on the law of great thinking; 
how to develop analytical powers; 
how to perfectly concentrate on 
any subject; how to guard against 
errors in thought; how to drive 
from the mind unwelcome 
thoughts; how to develop fearless- 
ness; how to use the mind in sick- 
ness; how to acquire a dominating 
. personality. 
Never before have business men 
and women needed this help so 
badly as is these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary 
obstacles confront us every day, 
and only those who are masters of 
themselves and who hold their 


My business is not a war baby—on 
the contrary many others in my 
line have failed since the war began. 
In four years the entire scheme of my life 
has changed. Instead of living in a two by 
four flat, we occupy our own home, built 
for us at a cost of over $60,000. We have 
three automobiles. Our children go to private 
schools. We have everything we want, and 
we want the best of everything. Instead of 
dreaming of fifty dollars a week I am dreaming 
in terms of a million dollars—with greater pos- 
sibility of my dream coming true than my 
former dream of earning fifty dollars a week. 
What brought about this remarkable 
change? What transformed me, almost over- 
night, from a slow-going, easily-satisfied aver- 
age man—into a positive, quick-acting, deter- 
mined individual who admits no defeat, who 
overcomes every obstacle, and who completely 
dominates every situation? It all began witha 
question my wife asked me one evening after 
reading an article in a magazine about a great 
engineer who was said to earn a $50,000 salary. 
“How do you suppose it feels to earn $1000 
a week?” she asked. And without thinking, 
I replied: ‘I haven’t the slightest idea, my 
dear, so the only way to find out is to earn it.” 
We both laughed, and soon the question was 
apparently forgotten. 
But that night, and for weeks afterward, 
the same question and my reply kept popping 
into my brain. I began to analyze the quali- 
ties of the successful men in our town. What 
is it that enables them to get everything they 
want? They are not better educated than I 
—indeed, some are far less intelligent. But 
they must have possessed some quality that I 
lacked. Perhaps it was their mental attitude; 
perhaps they look at things from an entirely 
different angle than I. Whatever it was, that 
“something” was the secret of their success. 
It was the one thing that placed them head 


flashed in my brain the secret I had been 
seeking. There was the real, fundamental 
principle of all success—Power of Will. There 
was the brain faculty I lacked, and which 
every successful man possesses. 

“Power of Will” was written by Prof. 
Frank Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose 
name ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, Bergson and Royce. After twenty 
years of research and study he had completed 
the most thorough and constructive study of 
will power. ever made. I was astonished to 
read his statement that ‘The will is just as 
susceptible of development as the muscles of 
the body!” And Dr. Haddock had actually 
set down the very rules, lessons and exercises 
by which anyone could develop the will, mak- 
ing it a bigger, stronger force each day, simply 
through an easy progressive course of training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated by 
Dr. Haddock. And I need not recount the ex- 
traordinary results that I obtained almost 
from the first day. Shortly after that I took 
hold of a business that for twelve years had 
been losing money. I started with $800 of 
borrowed capital. During my first year I 
made $30,000. My second year paid me 
$50,000. My third year netted me $70,000. 
Last year, due to increased costs of materials, 
my profits were only $50,000, though my vol- 
ume of business incr . Newp which 
I am forcing through will bring my profits for 
the present fiscal year up to $65,000. 

Earning a thousand dollars a week makes 
me feel secure against want. It gives me the 
money with which to buy whatever will make 
my family happy. It enables me to take a 
chance on an investment that looks good, 
without worrying about losing the money. It 


You Suppose It Feels to Earn $1000 a Week?” She Asked. 


heads up will succeed. . ‘‘ Power 

of Will,” as never before, is an 

absolute necessity—an investment 

in self-culture which no one can afford to deny 
mself. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the fountain-head of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for. But the t 
mass of intelligent men and women will at leasc 
investigate for themselves by sending for the book 
at the publisher’s risk. I am sure that’ any book 
that has done for me—and for thousands of others— 
what ‘Power of Will’ has done—is well worth in- 
vestigating. It is interesting to note that among 
the 350,000 owners of “Power ot Will’ are such 

rominent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; 

u Ting-F ang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manegee Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands of others. 
In fact, today ‘Power of Will’’ is just as important, 
and as necessary to a man’s or woman’s equipment 
for success, as a dictionary. To try to succeéd 
without “‘ Power of Will” is like trying to do business 
without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest imme- 
diate.action in this matter before you. _ It is not even 
nec to write a létter. Use the form below, if 
you orale, addressing it to the Pelton Publishin 
Company, 15-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., an 
the book will come by return mail. This one act 
may mean the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. : 

The publisher feels that so great a work should be 
kept as low-priced as possible, but in view of the 
enormous increase in the cost of every manufactur- 
ing item, the present edition will be the last sold at 
the present price. The next edition will cost more. 
I urge you to send in the coupon now. 

PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
H 15-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., 
I will examine a-copy of ‘‘Power ot Will” at 
your risk. I agree to remit $3.50 or tema‘! the 
book in five days. 
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We marvel how many mothers loo‘: on Puffed Grains as distinctly Sunday foods. Millions 
of Sunday breakfasts start with these bubble grains. And the typical Sunday supper is a bowl 


ot Puffed Wheat in milk. 
But why for Sunday in particular? 


Sunday 


That’s a wrong idea. Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits, not mere food delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains steam exploded. They are made by Prof. Ander- 
son’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. 

They are toasted, flimsy bubbles, puffed to eight times normal size. 
ticing. The flavor is like nuts. 

But the great fact is that every food cell has been blasted. Digestion is made easy and 
complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

_ These are ideal foods for every day—for every hour, in fact. Children need a whole-grain 

diet. Here are the best of whole-grain foods, best fitted to digest. 

Serve in every way you can. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 


The texture is en- 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 
Puffs 


s Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
Mixture 

Now your grocer has a new Puffed Grain delight. 
It is Puffed Rice Pancake Flour—a flour which we 
have perfected by testing a thousand blends. 

Ground Puffed Rice is used to give the pancakes a 
fluffy texture and a nutty taste. It makes the finest 
pancakes that were ever served. 
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girls. The wife that I’ll bring home to Port 
Agnew will not object to my father in 
my house.” He smiled and added, “ You’re 
not at all hard to get along with, you 
know.” 

The Laird’s eyes glistened. 

“Have you found her yet, my son?” 

Donald shook his head in negation. 

“Then look for her,”’ old Hector ordered. 
“T have no doubt that, when you find her, 
she’ll be worthy of you. I’m at an age now 
when a man looks no longer into the fu- 
ture but dwells in the past, and it’s hard 
for me to think of you, big man that you 
are, as anything save a wee laddie trotting 
at my side. Now, if I had a grandson——’”’ 

When, presently, Donald bade him 
good-night, Hector McKaye turned off 
the lights and sat in the dark, gazing down 
across the moonlit Bight of Tyee to the 
sparks that flew upward from the stacks 
of his sawmill in Port Agnew, for they were 
running a night shift. And, as he gazed, 
he thrilled, with a fierce pride and a joy 
that was almost pain, in the knowledge 
that he had reared a merchant prince for 
this, his principality of Tyee. 


Vv 


Hecror McKavye had always leaned to- 
ward the noticn that he could run Port 
Agnew better than a mayor and a town 
council, in addition to deriving some fun 
out of it; consequently, Port Agnew had 
never been incorporated. And this was an 
issue it was not deemed wise to press, for 
The Tyee Lumber Company owned every 
house and lot in town, and Hector McKaye 
owned every share of stock in the Tyee 
Lumber Company. 

If he was a sort of feudal baron, he was 
a gentle and kindly one; large building- 
plots, pretty little bungalows, cheap rent- 
als, and no taxation constituted a social 
condition that few desired to change. As 
these few developed and The Laird dis- 
covered them, their positions in his employ, 
were forfeited, their rents raised, or their 
leases canceled, and presently Port Agnew 
knew them no more. He paid fair wages, 
worked his men nine hours, and employed 
none but naturalized Americans, with a 
noticeable predilection for those of Scotch 
nativity or ancestry. 

Strikes or lockouts were unknown in 
Port Agnew—likewise saloons. Unlike 
most sawmill towns of that period, Port 
Agnew had no street in which children 
were forbidden to play or which mothers 
taught their daughters to avoid. Once an 
I. W. W. organizer came to town, and upon 
being ordered out and refusing to go, The 
Laird, then past fifty, had ducked him in 
the Skookum until he changed his mind. 

The Tyee Lumber Company owned and 
operated the local telephone company, 
the butcher shop, the general store, the 
hotel, a motion-picture theater, a town 
hall, the bank, and the electric-light-and- 
power plant, and with the profits from 
these enterprises, Port Agnew had paved 
streets, sidewalks lined with handsome 
electroliers, and a sewer system. It was an 
admirable little sawmill town, and if the 


-expenses of maintaining it exceeded the 


income, The Laird met the deficit and as- 
sumed all the worry, for he wanted his 
people to be happy and prosperous beyond 
all others. 

Tt pleased Hector McKaye to make an 
occasion of his abdication and Donald’s 
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accession to the presidency of the Tyee 
Lumber Company. The Dreamerie was 
not sufficiently large for his purpose, how- 
ever, for he planned to entertain all of his 
subjects at a dinner and make formal 
announcement of the change. So he gave 
a barbecue in a grove of maples on the 
edge of the town. His people received 
in silence the little speech he made them, 
for they were loath to lose The Laird. 
They knew him, while Donald they had 
not known for five years, and there were 
many who feared that the East might 
have changed him. Consequently, when 
his father called him up to the little plat- 
form from which he spoke, they received 
the young laird in silence also. ~ 

“Folks—my own home folks,” Donald 
began, “to-day I formally take up the task 
that was ordained for me at birth. I am 
going to be very happy doing for you and 
for myself. I shall never be the man my 
father is; but if you will take me to your 
hearts and trust me as you have trusted 
him, I’ll never go back on you, for I expect 
to live and to die in Port Agnew, and, while 
I live, I want to be happy with you. I 
would have you say of me, when I am gone, 
that I was the worthy son of a worthy 
sire.’ He paused and looked out over the 
eager, upturned faces of the men, women, 
and children whose destinies he held in the 
hollow of his hand. 
there aren’t going to be any changes,” he 
finished, and stepped down off the plat- 
form. 

From the heart of the crowd a lumber- 
jack cried, “ Ya-hoo-o-0-0-0!” as only a 
lusty lumberjack can cry it. “He’s a chip 
of the old block!” cried another, and there 
were cheers and some tears and a general 
rush forward to greet the new master, to 
shake his hand, and pledge allegiance to 
him. 

When the reception was over, old Hec- 
tor took charge of the homely games and 
athletic contests, and the day’s delights 


culminated in a log-burling contest in the |: 


Skookum, in which the young laird par- 
ticipated. When, eventually, he fell in 
the river and was counted out, old Hector 
donned his son’s calked boots and, with a 
whoop such as he had ‘not emitted in 
forty vears, entered the lists against the 
young fellows. In the old days in the 
Michigan woods, when burling was con- 
sidered a magnificent art of the lumber- 
jack, he had been a champion, and for 
five minutes he spun his log until the water 
foamed, crossing and recrossing the river 
and winning the contest unanimously. 
From the bank, Mrs. McKaye and his 
daughters watched him with well-bred 
amusement and secret disapproval. They 
could never forget, as he could, that he was 
The Laird of Tyee; they preferred more 
dignity in the head of the house. 

The McKaye family drove home along 
the cliff road at sunset. Young Donald 
paused on the terrace before entering. the 
house, and, stirred by some half-forgotten 
memory, he glanced across the bight to 
the little white house far below on the 
Sawdust Pile. The flag was floating from 
the cupola, but even as he looked, it came 
fluttering down. 

Donald turned toward the McKaye 
flag. It was still floating. “The old order 
changeth,” he soliloquized, and hauled it 
down, at the same time shouting to his 
father within the house, 

“Hey, dad; fire the sunset gun!” 


“My dear friends, | 


It inks the 


point and not the 
fingers — because 
it's safety~sealed. 


New Parker Patent 
Clip Heid in Place 
Like a Washer. 25c. 


Ask your dealer to explain.’ 
20,000 sell Parker Fountain Pens. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 


106 MILL ST., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
New York Retail Store, Singer Building 
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OME day the traffic cop’s goin’ to stop some of these = 
faded gas buggies and tell ’em the war’s over and chase 


into a for a can of Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Here’s how it works: 

A. Gamache, with the —_ 
Seybold Co., Ltd., of Montreal, 
Canada, wanted to sell his four 
year old Ford. His best offer 
was $225. After thinking it over, he spent 
a few evenings in his own garage giving the 
old bus two coats of Effecto, and five days 
later he sold it for $475. More than doubled 
its market value! What Mr. Gamache did, 
others can do, and are doing every day. 


You probably won’t want to sell the old 
car after you refinish it with Effecto Auto 
Finishes. A little of your time, two or three 
dollars worth of Effecto and 24 to 48 hours 
for drying, will make the old boat look 
almost like a 1920 show car! And the finish 
will outlast the finish on most:new cars. 

Effecto is the genuine, original, high-luster 
auto enamel; easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick- drying; not a wax, polish or paint. 
Made in nine snappy exame/ colors, Finishing 
(clear varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing, 


Ctecto 


FINISHES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMSE 


which renews and waterproofs all 
kinds of tops, seats and uphol- 
stery. Dries in fifteen minutes 
and ‘aad will not stick to 
clothes. 

A can of Effecto Auto Black Enamel in your 
garage comes in mighty handy for touching 
up rusty spots and banged fenders. 

There is no substitute that has yet equaled 
the genuine Effecto Auto Finishes. Be sure 
you get Effecto. 

If you can’t find Effecto Auto Finishes at 
local paint, hardware or accessory stores, 
Send us $1.70for a Quart of Black Enamel 
enough for the average small car, which will 
be sent transportation charges prepaid. 

Color card showing complete line of colors, 
and names of local dealers sent on request. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnc. 
149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Canada address 
95 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you 


Costs You Nothing 
Send for our FREE 80 page 
Catalog No. 4E, Contains 
over 2,000 unusual Bargains 
in Diamonds, Watches, 

Silverware, etc. 
Anything you want will be 
sent for your 

Free Examination 

Baar pay nothing in advance 
n 
you see the article. If not 
entirely satisfied, return at 


as Lowas $2 Monthly 
Youdonst miss the money. You 
at the rate of only a few 
Ponts aday. You invest into 
worth while. There 
Dome mds 
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1MAIDEN LANE 
-NEW YORK. 
In Business for over 75 Years 


He said he'd do it and he did 


The head of a prominent boys’ school wrote 
us recently saying that Cosmopclitan brought 
him so many enrollments during 1917 that he 
would increase his space in Cosmopoli dur- 
ing 1918. He has just sent us an order for 
twice as much space as he used last year. 
Cosmopolitan’s service 4s rendered to readers of 
the magazine and to schools and summer camps 
impartially. 

If you want tosend your boy or girl to a school 
or camp this summer, write us and we = 
help you select the right one. There is n 
charge for this service. 


Cesmopolitan’s Educational Bureau 
119 West 40th Street iew York 


Foreign 


THs new field is calling for ambitious far-seeing 
men who know the principles, practice and 
technique of world commerce. The Business Train- 
ing Corporation provides specific preparation for 


taking up these activities. The Course in Foreign 
Trade is being followed by groups of executives 
and assistants in such concerns as Gaston, Williams 
& Wigmore, General Electric Co., Standard Oil Co. 
and hundreds of others. You don’t have to leave 
your present connection. Find out about it. Our 
tree booklet, ‘The New Foreign Trade,” tells the 
way to enter this bigger commercial field. Give 


' your occupation and firm name. 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 
6510 Cameron Bldg. New York City 
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The Laird pressed the button and the 
cannon boomed. 

“We've neglected that little ceremony 
since you’ve been away,” he remarked, 
as Donald entered the room. ‘Other 
times, other customs,’ I dare say.” 

He hurried up-stairs to dress for din- 
ner (a formality which he disliked, but 
which appeared to please his wife and 
daughters), and Donald took his father’s 
binoculars and went out on the terrace. 
It had occurred to him that he had not 
seen old Caleb Brent and Nan at the bar- 
becue, and he wondered why. Through 
the glasses, he could make out the figure 
of a woman in the cupola window, and she 
was watching him through a long marine 
telescope. 

“There’s my old friend Nan, grown to 
womanhood,” Donald soliloquized, and 
waved his arm at her. Through the glasses, 
he saw her wave back at him. 


VI 


THE morning after the barbecue, Donald 
McKaye reported at eight o’clock to his 
father’s faithful old general manager, 
Andrew Daney. Daney had grown gray 
in his father’s service, and it was no part 
of Donald’s plans to assign him to a back 
seat. 
“Well, Mr. Daney,” he inquired af- 
fably, “what are your plans for the new 
hired man?” 

Old Daney looked up quizzically. 

“You do the planning here, Don,” 
he replied. 

“Vou heard me say yesterday that 
there would be no changes, Mr. Daney. 
Of course, I haven’t grown up in Port 
Agnew without learning something of my 
heritage, but, in view of the fact that I 
still have considerable to learn, suppose 
you indicate just where I ought to start.” 

Daney was pleased at a deference he, 
had not anticipated. 

“Start in the woods,” he replied. “That’s 
where your daddy started. Felling timber 
and handling it is rather a fine art, Don. 
I’d wrestle logs for a month and follow 
them down the Skookum to the log boom. 
Then I’d put in six months in the mill and 
six more in the factory, following it with 
three months on the dock, tallying, and 
three months of a hand-shaking tour 
out among the trade. After that, you may 
sit in at your father’s desk, and I'll grad- 
ually break you in to his job.” 

“That’s a grand idea, and I’ll act on it,” 
Donald declared. 

“Well, it’s too late to act on it to-day, 
Don. The up-river launch to the logging- 
camp left at seven o’clock. However, I 
have a job for you. We really need the 
Sawdust Pile for an extension of our dry- 
ing-yard. Our present yard lies right 
under the lee of that ridge of which Tyee 
Head is an extension, and it’s practically 
noon before the sun gets a fair chance at 
it. The Sawdust Pile gets the sun all day 
long, and the winds have an uninterrupted 
sweep across it. We can dry our cedar 
decking there in half the time it requires 
now.’ 

-“But the Sawdust Pile is——” 

* A rat’s nest, Don. There are a number 
of other shacks there now—some Greek 
fishermen, a negro, and a couple of women. 
from the overflow of Tyee. It ought to be 
cleaned out.” 

“T noticed those shacks last night, Mr. 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


HE season offers no other sedan so 

pleasing in the beauty of its lines 
and its furnishings as the new. :series 
Chandler Sedan. And there is none that 
may be compared with jt at anything like 
its price. 


The new Chandler Sedan is the highest. 


expression of years of development in the 
creation of closed bodies. It is beautiful to 
look at, and most comfortable to .ride in. 
It has style and refinement that must appeal 
to those who care for the finer things. 
This car seats seven persons most com- 
fortably, or five when the auxiliary. chairs 
are not in use. The front seat is solid, 


The Year’s Most Pleasing 
New Sedan 


not divided as in previous models, and the 
window posts are a permanent part of the 
body, not removable. The windows, 
however, may be lowered away or adjusted 
to suit the weather and the wish.. The 


interior is upholstered in silk plush of 


pleasing pattern. for cushions and. plain 
tone for head lining. Interior fittings are 
in‘ dull finish silver of Colonial design. 
Despite the largest production \in. the 
history of the Chandler company, the 


demand for the new series sedan will 


quickly consume the production for weeks 
tocome. Your early order will be a safe- 


‘guard against disappointment. 


All Chandler bodies are mounted on the same standard Chandler 
chassis, famous for its marvelous motor 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


Convertible Sedan, $2795 


Convertible Coupe, $2695 


Limousine, $3295 


(AU prices f. 0. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR:” 
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Tears Tell” 

** Somebody Misses 
Kisses 

* Can You Imagine?” 


right swing. 


Get them from 
your dealer for 
your TALKING 
MACHINE 


STASNY SONGS when- 
ever you want to make a hit, 
because they make a hit with every- 
one, wherever they are sung. There’s 
always something so simple and 
touching about the words and so 


Evening 


“Girl of Mine” 
“Girl ot Mine” is a ballad that hits 
everybody just right. It has just the 
Easy to sing, nard to 
forget. Buy it for your piano today. 


Lullaby Land 


Solo or Duett 


Music by 
MAX PRIVAL |] 


- bre.rock. 


Other Stasny Ilits 


«+ Beautiful Dixieland ” 

Sweetheart Land ” 

Rose Dreams” (Voc. or Inst.) 
++ Jazzin’ the Blues Away ” 


fresh and catchy al out the musi 
that they appeal to everybody. 
Stasny Songs are inspired with real 
human sympathy. That is why 
people like to hear and sing the 
latest Stasny Music. 


Just You” 

I'm Not Jealous ” 
Bangalore ” 

+ It’s Never Too Late toBe Sorry”’ 


China”’ 
“In China” whisks you away in fancy 
tothe perfumed Orient. You'll never 
forget its haunting Eastern melody. 


‘*Lullaby Land ”’ 


The lovely sentiment in “* Lullaby Land” will take you right 
back to the days when you still believed in enchanted castles. 
On Sale at any Music or Department Store and any 
——_———_ Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory, Met- 
ropolitan, Grant, or Kraft Store. If your dealer is out 
of these Stas iy Song Hits, we will send them to you for 
15¢ a copy, seven for $1, postpai 1, orchestra, 25¢ each. 


57 West 45th Street, New York 


Has Somme Wonderful Ways), 


My Gal 


ond 
NELSON 
na BUD COOPER 


My Gal’”’ 


chap who hasa girl—and every 
fellow who wishes he had one—will 
want to sing “‘My Gal.” 
in public—or when ther, are j ist two. 


It goes well 


Get them from 

your dealer for 

your PLAYER- 
PIANO 
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| Daney, and I agree with you that they 
should go. But I haven’t the heart to 
run old Caleb Brent off the Sawdust Pile. 
| 1 gave it to him, you know.” 

“Well, let Brent stay there. He’s too 
| old and crippled with rheumatism to attend 
| to his truck-garden any more; so if you 
leave him the space for his house and a 
chicken-yard, he’ll be satisfied. In fact, 
I have discussed the proposition with 
him, and he is agreeable. 

“Why did dad permit those other people 
to crowd him, Mr. Daney?” 

“While vour father was in Europe with 
vou, they horned in, claimed a squatter’s 
right, and stood pat. Old Brent was 
defenseless, and while the boys from the 
mill would have cleaned them out if I 
had given the word, the Greeks and the 
negro were defiant, and it meant blood- 
shed. So I have permitted the matter to 
rest until your father’s return.” 

Donald reached for his hat. 

“Caleb Brent’s squatter-right to that 
Sawdust Pile is going to be upheld,” he 
declared. “T’ll clean that colony out be- 
fore sunset, or they’ll clean me.” 

“V’d proceed cautiously if I were you, 
Don. They have a host of friends up in 
Darrow, and we mustn’t precipitate a 
feud.” 

“I’m going over now and serve notice 
on them to vacate immediately.” He 
grinned at old Daney. “A negro, a hand- 
ful of Greeks, and those unfortunate 
women can’t bluff the boss of Port Agnew, 
Mr. Daney.” 

“They tell me there’s a blind pig down 
there, also.” 

“Tt will not be there after to-day,” 
Donald answered lightly, and departed for 
the Sawdust Pile. 

As he came up to the gate in the neat 
fence Caleb Brent had built across the 
Sawdust Pile nine years before, a baby 
boy, of perhaps three years of age, rose 
out of the weeds in which he had been play- 
ing and regarded the visitor expectantly. 

“Hello, bub!” the young laird of Tyee 
| greeted the child. 
| “Hello!” came the piping answer. 
| “Are you my daddy?” 

“Why, no, Snickelfritz.””» He ran his 
| fingers through the tot’s golden hair. 
| “Don’t you know your own daddy?” 
| “JT haven’t any daddy,” the child 
| drawled. 

“No? Well, that’s unfortunate.” Don- 
| ald stooped and lifted the tike to his 
shoulder, marveling the while that such a 
cherub could be the product of any of the 
denizens of the Sawdust Pile. At once, the 
boy’s arms went round his neck and a 

velvet check was laid close to his. ‘ You’re 
an affectionate little snooks, aren’t you?” 
Donald commented. ‘Do you live here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Somebody’s been teaching you man- 
ners. Whose little boy are you?” 

“Muvver’s.” 

“And who might mother be?” 

“Nan Brent.” 

“Yo-ho! So you’re Nan Brent’s boy! 
What’s your name?” 

“Donald Brent.” 

“No; that isn’t it, son. Brent.is your 
‘mother’s name. ‘Tell me your father’s 
name.” 

“ Ain’t got no farver.”” 

“Well then, run along tc your mother.” 

He kissed the child and set him down 
just as a young woman came down the 
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Car will D 


ominate 
the Light-Car Field 


The new Cleveland Six, the car that automobile dealers have waited for and talked about, 
is now being delivered in all parts of the country. It is the 1919 achievement of motordom, 
bringing new qualities, new ideals, new excellence into the light-car field, and at a price which 
will please countless thousands who cere for the better things of life. 


You will admire and wonder at this new car, for the industry has offered no other like it. 
You will be delighted with its grace and style. You will marvel at its power and speed and — 
quietness and comfort. Truly here is the car that will dominate the whole light-car field. 


Skill and Sincerity are Built Powerful, Sturdy 
into This Car and Simple 


The Cleveland Six is the gr sage of men splendidly experienced Mechanically, the Cleveland Six is of extraordinary sturdiness 
in the design and making of fine cars, men who have contributed and simplicity throughout. It is distinctive. It has refinement 


their genius and skill and sincerity to the building up of one of 
America’s finest high-quality cars. So the Cleveland is an ex- 
pression of the best ideals for service to the world, dependable 
service of transportation and recreation. It is a really unusual 
car. It brings genuine motoring satisfaction within reach of thou-: 
sands who have wanted such a car. It brings new motor-car quality 
at a low price. 


Test Cars on the Road 
Three Years 


Cleveland Sixes have been on the road for three years, undergoing 
every conceivable test for performance and endurance. Two years 
ago the car was ready for production. But war was coming, and 
the Cleveland waited. 


Today, in a splendid new plant, the very last word in modern 
equipment and method, this car is built for you. Managing this 
great plant, directing all its various departments and guarding 
every operation, is a group of men whose sincerity of purpose is a 
guarantee of excellence in their car. 


of construction not commonly found in low-priced cars. 


The wheel-base is more than ample to permit of the most pleasing 
body designs and to provide seating capacity for five adult persons 
in the very extreme of comfort, with proper pitch of cushions and lots 
of leg-room. 


And the Cleveland motor is in no other car. It is the exclusive 
Cleveland Six motor, designed by engineers of the Cleveland Company 
and built under their supervision in the Cleveland factory. Auto- 
mobile men declare there are few motors indeed that compare. with 
it at all. 


Your Own Choice of Four 
Beautiful Bodies | 


The Cleveland Six will please you. The body designs and furnish- 
ings of the handsome touring car, the snappy single-seat roadster, 
and the two splendid closed car models, are worthy of the mechanical 
excellence of the car. In some one of these four models you will find 
your car. 


jd power plant; three speed transmission; disc clutch; semi-elliplic springs 


Brief Specifications 


Motor, Six Cylinder valve-in-head type, 3 in. bore, 44% in. stroke; Stromberg 
carburetor; Gray & Davis two-unit starting and lighting system; cellular radiator; 


Timken bearings; drup forged front axle with Timken bearings in front wheels; 
wheelbase, 112 inches; 32 x 4 tires, non-skid in rear, body finished in Cleveland 
blue with enameled fenders and hood; seats upholstered in long grain, bright finish, 
‘ont and rear—rear springs underslung; floating type rear axle, spiral gears and hand buffed leather. One-man top with door-opening curtains. 
A leading automobile distributing house in every principal city is now showing the Cleveland 
Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing the car and finding out all about it at once. 


Models and Prices 


Roadster (Three Passengers $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers). 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Cor (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 


Cleveland Automobile Company 
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“We Must Fly To-Night’’ 


She 


Yet now, 


Out of a deep slee> he woke her. 
thought she knew him so well 


at two in the morning, he burst on her with 

this terror—this mystery —this vhat? 
It’s the bezinning of one of the best 

mysterieseversol ved by thegreat detective 


Ore Americ 


He is the detective genius of ourage. He has taken 
science—science that stands for thisage—and allied 
it to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. 
Even to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. For nearly ten years, 
America has been watching his Craig Kennedy— 
marvelling at the strange, new, startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. Such plots—such 
sui se—with real, vivid people moving throug 
the maelstrom of lifel Frenchmen have mastered 
theart of terror stories. English writers have thrilled 
whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian in- 
genuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But all 
these seem old-fashioned—out-of-date—beside the 
infinite variety—the weird excitement of ARTHUR 
B. REEvz's tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 
To those who send the coupon 


found the solution. 


The story is in 
these volumes. 


uess the ending—to enjoy 
eel 


undying stories. In Eng! 
France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be 
the greatest writer that America has 
produced. To them he is the great 
American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and t 
FREE for a short time only. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
(Established 1817) 


Poe 


sadly neglected shell walk from Caleb 
Brent’s little white house. Donald opened 
the gate and advanced to meet her. 
| “]’m sure you must be Nan,” he said, 
“although I can’t be certain. I haven’t 
seen Nan in six years.” 
She extended her hand. 
“Ves; I’m Nan,” she replied, “and 
you’re Donald McKaye. You’re a man 
| now, -but somehow you haven’t changed 
| greatly.” 
| “Tt’s fine to meet you again, Nan.” He 
| shook her hand enthusiastically. 
| She smiled a little sadly. 
| “T saw you at colors last night, Donald. 
| When your flag came down and the gun 
| was fired, I knew you’d remembered.” 
“Were you glad?” he demanded, and 
| immediately wondered why he had asked 
such a childish question. 

“Yes, I was, Donald. It has been a 
long time since—since—the gun has been 
fired—for me. So long since we were 
children, Donald.” 

“You weren’t at th barbecue yesterday. 
I missed you and Caleb. You two are 
very old friends of mine, Nan. Was it 
quite loyal of you to stay home?” 

“You're the only person that missed us, 
Donald,” she answered, with just the 
suspicion of a tremor in her sweet voice. 
“But, then, we are accustomed to being left 
out of things.” 

He made no effort to formulate an answer 
tothis. Truth does not require an answer. 
Yet he was sensible of a distinct feeling of 
sympathy for her, and, manlike, he decided 
to change the topic of conversation. 

“Vou have neighbors on the Sawdust 
Pile, Nan.” 

“Yes. They came when The Laird was 
in Europe.” 

“They would never have dared it had he 
been in Port Agnew. I’m surprised that 
Andrew Daney permitted it. I had 
thought of him as a man of courag:, but, 
— to say, these people outgamed 


“They didn’t outgame him, Donald. 
He just didn’t care. I—I—fancy he con- 
cluded they would make agreeable neigh- 
bors—for. me.” 

“I’m sorry, Nan. However, I’m the 
new laird of Tyee, and I’ve come down to 
stage an eviction. I didn’t know of this 
state of affairs until this morning.” 

She smiled a little wistfully and bitterly. 

“T had flattered myself, Donald, you 
had called to visit your old friends instead. 
When you waved at me last night, I—oh, 
you can’t realize how happy it made me to 
know that you had noticed me—that you 
really were big enough to be the big man of 
Port Agnew. And I thought perhaps you 
would come because of that.” 

He smiled tolerantly upon her. 

“Something has occurred to make you 
bitter, Nan. You're not like the girl I 
used to know before I went away to school. 
If it will help to restore me to your previous 
good opinion, however, please believe that 
when I waved at you last night, simultane- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 2 Franklin Square, New York Gosmo- 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve— 
in 12 volumes. so send me, absolutely free, the set 
of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not 
satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1.00 within 
5 days and $2.00 a month for 12 months. Send for 
special Canadian offer. 


ously I made up my mind to make an early 
visit to the Sawdust Pile. The discovery 
that these cattle have intruded upon you 
and your old father, because you were 
unable to defend yourselves and no one in 
Port Agnew would defend you, merely 
hastened my visit. I couldn’t in decency 
come any earlier; could I, Nan? It’s just 
half after eight. And if you’re going to 
| keep me standing at the gate, as if I were a 
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sewing-maciine agent instead of a very old 
friend, I may conclude to take offense and 
regret that I called.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! Please forgive me, 
Donald. I’m so much alone—so very 
lonely—I suppose I grow suspicious of 
people and their motives.” 

“Say no more about it, Nan. May I 
come in, then, to greet Caleb and your 
husband?” 

“Father is in the house. I'll call him 
out, Donald. As for my husband—” 
She hesitated, glanced out across the 
bight, and then resolutely faced him. 
“You cannot have heard all of the town 
gossip, then?” 

“T hadn’t even heard of your marriage. 
The first I knew of it was when his little 
nibs here hailed me, and asked me if I was 
his father. Then he informed me he was 
your boy. He’s a lovely child, Nan, and 
I have been the recipient of some of his 
extremely moist kisses.” 

She realized that he was too courteous 
to ask whether her husband was dead or if 
there had been a divorce. 

“I’m rather glad you haven’t heard, 
Donald,” she replied evenly. “I much 
prefer to tell you myself; then you will 
understand why I cannot invite you into 
our house, and why you must not be seen 
talking to me here at the gate. I am not 
married. I have never been married. My 
baby’s name is—Brent, and I call him 
Donald, after the only male human being 
that has ever been truly kind to my 
father and me.” 

“Ah,” said Donald quietly, “so that’s 
why he misses his father and appears to 
want one so very much.” 

She gazed forlornly out to sea and an- 
swered with a brief nod. Seemingly she 
had long since ceased to be tragic over her 
pitiful tragedy. 

“Well,” he replied philosophically, “life 
is quite filled with a number of things, and 
some of them make for great unhappiness.” 
He stooped and lifted the baby in his great 
arms. “ You’re named after me, sonny; so 
I think I’ll try to fill the gap and make you 
happy. Do you mind, Nan, if I try my 
hand at foster-fathering? _I like children. 
This little man starts life under a handicap, 
but I’ll see to it that he gets his chance in 
life—far from Port Agnew, if you desire.” 
She closed her eyes in sudden pain and did 
not answer. “And whatever your opin- 
ion on the matter may be, Nan,” he went 
on, “even had I known yesterday of your 
sorrow, I should have called to-day just 
the same.” 

“You call it my ‘sorrow!’ ” she burst 
forth passionately. ‘Others call it my 
trouble—my sin—my disgrace.” 

“ And what does Caleb call it, Nan?” 

“He doesn’t call it, Donald. It hasn’t 
appeared to make any difference with him. 
I’m still—his little girl.” 

“Well, I cannot regard you as anything 
but a little gir—the same little girl that 
used to help Caleb and me sail the sloop. 
I don’t wish to know anything about your 
sorrow, or your trouble, or your disgrace, 
or your sin, or whatever folks may choose 
to call it. I just want you to know that I 
know that you’re a good woman, and when 
the spirit moves me—which will be fre- 
quently, now that I have this young man 
to look after—I shall converse with you at 
your front gate and visit you and your 
decent old father in this little house, and be 
damned to those that decry it. I am the 
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Your Tire Valves 


The object of a tire valve is to retain the air 
The 


twenty-five years, first with Bicycle Tires and 
later with 


and it has done this with such thoroughness and 
efficiency that today every Tire Manufacturer 
in the United States equips his tubes with that 
particular valve 

On frequent occasions the tire makers, justly 
proud of the achievements of their ti 
published the fact that this or that car had 
crossed the continent ‘‘with the same air in the 


Such a performance speaks well for the tires, 
but it also spez 
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to be perfect, it must remain perfect. Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot remain perfect if dirt or 
dust or foreign substances are permitted to 
enter the valve-stem and lodge between the 


Any obstruction at this point is bound to 
cause a slow escape of air and an eventual 
soft tire—and soft tires are hard on the 
pocketpook. as all expevienced 
know to their sorrow. 
We urge you, therefore, to pay particular at- 
tentior to your Valve Ca; 
sure that it is always put 
of the valve after pumping the tire or testing 
its inflation. 

The Cap in itself would hermetically seal the 
aic within the tire if there were no plunger or 
washer further 
not be a practical valve as it is necessary to 


The Cap is the second te 
closure of the valve. 
the valve-plunger by keeping dust, 
foreign matter of every kind from entering the 
valve-stem. 

Keep this foreign matter out by screwing your 
valvecap down firmly over the mouth of the valve 
and you will never know what a leaky valve is. 
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‘ young laird of Tyee. 
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My father raised me 
to be a gentleman, and, by the gods, I'll be 
one! Now. Nan, take the boy and go in 


' the house, because I see a rascally negro in 


the doorway of that shack yonder, and I 
have a matter to discuss with him. 
that white woman his consort?” 

Nan nodded again. She could-not trust 
herself to speak, for her heart was full to 
overflowing. 

“Come here—you!” Donald called to 
the negro. The fellow slouched forth 
defiantly. He was a giant mulatto, and his 
freckled face wore an evil and contemptu- 


| Ous grin. 


Donald McKaye,” Donald in- 
formed him. “I’m the new laird of Tyee. 
I want you and that woman to pack up and 
leave.’ 

“How soon, boss?” 

“Immediately.” Anticipating a refusal, 


‘Donald stepped closer to the mulatto and 


looked him sternly in the eye. 

“We-ll, is dat so?” the yellow rascal 
drawled. “So youh- all’ s de new la’rd, eh? 
Well, ah’m de king 0’ de Sawdust Pile. an’ 
mah house is mah castle. Git dat, Mistah 
La’rd?” 

Donald turned toward Nan. 

“T’m going to have trouble here, Nan. 
Please go in the house.” 


“Proceed,” she replied simply. “I have 


| a most unwomanly and unladylike desire 


to see that beast manhandled.” 

Donald turned, in time to go under a 
sizzling right-hand blow from the mulatto 
and come up with a right uppercut to the 
ugly, freckled face and a left rip to the 
mulatto’s midriff. The fellow grunted, 
and a spasm of pain crossed his counte- 
nance. ‘You yellow dog!” Donald mut- 
tered, and flattened his nose far flatter 
than his mammy had ever wiped it. The 


_ enemy promptly backed away and covered; 
| a hearty thump in the solar plexus made 


upon the roof. 


him uncover, and under a rain of blows on 
the chin and jaw, he sprawled unconscious 
on the ground. 

Donald left him lying there and stepped 
to the door of the shack. The frightened 
drab within spat curses at him. 

“Pack and go!” he ordered. ‘‘ Within 
the hour, I’m going to purge the Sawdust 
Pile with fire; if you stay in the house, 
you'll burn with it.” 

She was ready in ten minutes. Three 
more. of her kind occupying an adjacent 
shack begged to be allowed time in which 
to load their personal possessions in an 
express-wagon. The four Greeks were 
just about to set out for a day’s fishing, but, 
having witnessed the defeat of the mulatto 
bully, the fever of the hegira seized them 
also. They loaded their effects in the 
fishing-launch, and chugged away up rivet 
to Darrow, crying curses upon the young 
laird of Tyee and promising reprisal. 

Donald waited until the last of the 
refugees had departed before setting fire to 
the shacks. Then’ he stood by old Caleb 
Brent’s house, a circle of filled buckets 
around him, and watched in case the 
wind should suddenly shift and shower 
In half an hour the 

Sawdust Pile had reverted to its old status 
and a throng of curious townspeople who, 
attracted by the flames and smoke, had 
clustered outside Caleb Brent’s gate to 
watch Donald at work, finally despaired of 
| particulars and scattered when they saw 
Donald and Nan Brent enter the house. 

Caleb Brent, looking twenty years older 
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Columbia 


The Thermostat 


Yor the Mechanically Inclined 


The illustration shows a cut away 
view of the shutters and controlling. 
Sylphon thermostat. Every motor 
mechanic knows that for perfect car- 
buretion, the carburetor should con- 
tinually be adjusted to meet the 
slightest temperature changes. Tce 
Sylphon thermostat and shutters on 
the Columbia Six automatically keep 
the motor at aconstant temperature, 
obviating the necessity of carburetion 
adjustments and eliminating starting 
trouble, slow warming up, hood covers 
and the like during cold weather. 
Careful tests have proved that this 
‘automatic motor temperature con- 
trol results in as much as thirty per- 
cent increase in motor efficiency the 
vear round. 


The Shutters that Help the Motor 


In front of the Columbia radiator are shutters which 
are opened and closed automatically by the Sylphon 
thermostat, allowing a greater or less volume of air to 
rush through the radiator and around the motor, 
depending upon the temperature. 

They enable the motor to operate at the most 
efficient temperature, winter and summer. They in- 
sure perfect carburetion, utmost motor efficiency and 
gasoline economy, and do away with the multitude 
of motor troubles due to variations in weather and 
temperature. 

This is but one of the many advanced features now 
found as standard equipment: exclusively on the 
Columbia Six. 

You wil! like the Columbia Six because of its uniform 


‘ performance. 


You will like it because of the parts that compose it—each one 
the best that an be bought or manufactured—parts which you 
know by reputation and can depend on. 
You will like the Columbia Six because of its beauty of Shien, 
finish and appointments. 
You will like it beca ise it combines more of the desirable 
features which the car owner wants than are ordinarily found 
in one car. 
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Save them from wet feet!—Save them the dangers of street- 
crossings! Keep them out of unhealthful street-cars! Drive your 
own car this winter and heat your garage with a coal-burning, 
hot water WASCO Heating System. 
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includes indorsements written by Users in all 
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fuel economy and ic p 
regulation of WASCO. 
W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO. INC., 21 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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than when Donald had seen him last, sat in 
an easy chair by the window, gazing with 
lack-luster eyes out across the bight. He 
was hopelessly crippled with rheumatism, 
and his sea-blue eyes still held the same 
lost-dog wistfulness. 

“Hello, Caleb!” Donald greeted him 
cordially. ‘I’ve just cleaned up the Saw- 
dust Pile for you. You’re back in undis- 
puted possession again.” 

He shook hands with old Caleb and sat 
down in a chair which Nan drew up for him. 

“Tt’s good of you to call, Mr. Donald,” 
the old man piped. “But isn’t that just 
like him, Nan?” he demanded. ‘“ Many’s 
the day—aye, and the night, too, for of late 
the nights have been bad here—we’ve 
thought of you, sir, and wished you were 
back in Port Agnew. We knew what 
would happen to those scoundrels when 
Mr. Donald got around to it.” And he 
laughed the asthmatic, contented chuckle 
of the aged as Nan related briefly the story 
of Donald’s recent activities. 

Their conversation which followed was 
mostly of a reminiscent character—recol- 
lections of boat-races in the bight, fishing 
excursions off the coast, clambakes, new 
boats, a dog which Donald had given Nan 
when he left for prep school and which had 
since died of old age. And all the while 
Nan Brent’s child stood by Donald’s knee, 
gazing up at him adoringly. 

During a lull in the conversation, he 
created some slight embarrassment by 
reiterating his belief that this strange 
man must be his father, and appealed to 
his mother for verification of his suspicions. 

Poor child! His baby mind had but 
lately grasped the fact that for him there 
was something missing in the scheme of 
life, and, to silence his persistent question- 
ing, Nan had told him that some day his 
father would come to see them; whereupon, 
with the calm faith of innocence, he had 
posted himself at the front gate, to be in 
position to receive this beloved missing one 
when the latter should appear. Donald 
skilfully diverted the child’s mind from 
this all-consuming topic bv sliding the boy 
down to his foot and permitting him to 
swing gently there. 

Presently Nan excused herself, for the 
purpose of looking after the embers of 
Donald’s recent raid. The instant the 
door closed behind her, old Caleb Brent 
looked across at his visitor. 

“You’ve heard—of course, Mr. Donald?” 
he queried, with a slight inclination of his 
head toward the door through which his 
daughter had disappeared 

“Yes, Caleb. Misfortune comes in 
various guises.” 

“T would I could die,” the pitiful old 
fellow whispered. ‘TI will, soon, but, oh, 
what will my poor darling do then, Mr. 
Donald? After we first came here, I was 
that prosperous, sir, you wouldn’t believe 
it. I gave Nan a good schooling, piano- 
lessons, and fine dresses. We lived well, 
and yet we put by a thousand dollars in six 
years. But that’s gone now, what with 
the expenses when the baby came, and my 
sickness that’s prevented me from working. 
Thank God, sir, I have my three-quarter 
pay. It isn’t much, but we’re rent-free, 
and fuel costs us nothing, what with drift- 
wood and the waste from Darrow that 
comes down the river. Nan has a bit of a 
kitchen-garden and a few chickens—so we 
make out. But when I die, my navy-pay 


stops.” 
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ODGE 
BUSINESS CAR 


Any business that requires de- 
livery can use Dodge Brothers 
Business Car with profit 


Because its operating-economy 
and maintenance-economy have 
been universally established 


The haulage cost is unusually low 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 
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HANDICAPPED Schoo! 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap, But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE Course: 


prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
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He paused, too profoundly moved by 
consideration of the destitution that would 
face Nan and her nameless boy to voice 
the situation in words. But he looked up 
at Donald McKaye, and the latter saw 
again that wistful look in his sea-blue eyes 
—the dumb pleading of a kind old lost dog. 
He thought of the thirty-eight-foot sloop 
old Caleb had built him—a thing of beauty 
and-wondrously seaworthy; of the sense of 
obligation which had caused old Brent 
to make of the task a labor of love; of the 
long, lazy, happy days when, with Cal<b 
and Nan for his crew, he had raced out of 
the bight twenty miles to sea and back 
again, for the sheer delight of driving his 
lee rail under until Nan cried out in appre- 
hension. 

Poor, sweet, sad Nan Brent! Donald 
had known her through so many years of 
gentleness and innocence—and she had 
come to this! He was consumed with pity 
for her. She had fallen, but—there were 
depths to which destitution and despera- 
tion might still drive her, just as there were 
heights to which she might climb again if 
some half-man would but give her a 
helping hand. 

“Do you know the man, Caleb?” he 
demanded suddenly. 

“No, I do not. I have never seen him. 
Nan wrote me when they were married, 
and told me his name, of course.” 

“Then there was a marriage, Caleb:”’ 

“So Nan wrote me.” 

“Ah! Has Nan a marriage certificate?” 

“T have never seen it. Seems their 
marriage wasn’t legal. The name he gave 
wasn’t his own; he was a bigamist.” 

“Then Nan knows his real name.” 

“Yes; when she learned that, she came 
home.” 

“But why didn’t she prosecute him, 
Caleb? She owed that to herself and the 
child—to her good name and——” 

“She had her reasons, lad.” 

“But you should have prosecuted the 
scoundrel, Caleb.” 

“T had no money for lawyers. I knew 
I was going to need it all for Nan and her 
child. And I thought her reasons sufii- 
cient, Donald. She said it would all come 
out right in the end. Maybe it will.” 

“Do you mean she knowingly accepted 
the inevitable disgrace when she might 
have—have—” He wanted to add, 
“proved herself virtuous,” but, some- 
how, the words would not come. They 
didn’t appear to him to be quite fair to 
Nan. 

The old man nodded. 

“Of course we haven’t told this to 
anybody else,” he hastened to add. 
“*Twould have been useless. They’d 
have thought it a lie.’’. 

“Yes, Caleb—a particularly clumsy and 
stupid lie.” . 

Caleb Brent looked up suddenly and 
searched, with an alert and wistful glance, 
the face of the young laird of Tyee. 

“But you do not think so, do you?” 
he pleaded. 

“Certainly not, Caleb. If Nan told 
you that, then she told you the truth.” 

“Thank you, lad.” 

“Poor old Caleb,” Donald soliloquized, 
“you find it hard to believe it yourself, 


don’t you? And it does sound fishy! 


“T don’t believe it’s Nan’s fault,” 
Donald found himself saying next. “She 
was always a good girl, and 1 can’t look at 


: |her now and-conceive her-as anything but 
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virtuous and womanly. I'll always be a 
good friend of hers, Caleb. “I’llstand back 
of her and see that she gets a square deal— 
she and her son. When you’re gone, she 
can leave Port Agnew for some city where 
she isn’t known, and as ‘Mrs. Brent’ she 
can engage in some self-supporting busi- 
ness. It always struck me that Nan hada 
voice.” 

“She has, Mr. Donald. They had 
grand opera in Seattle, and I sent her up 
there to hear it and have a singing teacher 
hear her sing ‘Alice, Where Art Thou.’ He 
said she’d be earning a thousand dollars a 
night in five years, Mr. Donald, if some- 
body in New York could train her. That 
was the time,” he concluded, “that she 
met him! He was rich and, I suppose, full 
of fine graces; he promised her a career if 
she’d marry him, and so he dazzled the 
child—she was only eighteen—and she 
went to San Francisco with him. She says 
there was some sort of marriage, but he 
gave her no such gift as I gave her mother — 
a marriage certificate. She wrote me she 
was happy, and asked me to forgive her 
the lack of confidence in not advising with 
me—and of course I forgave her, Mr. 
Donald. But in three months he left her, 
and one night the door yonder opened and 
Nan come in and put her arms round my 
neck and held me tight, with never a tear— 


* so I knew she’d cried her fill long since and 


was in trouble.” He paused several 
seconds, then added, “Her mother was an 
admiral’s daughter—and she married me!” 
He appeared to suggest this latter as a 
complete explanation of woman’s frailty. 

“The world is small, but it is sufficiently 
large to hide a girl from the Sawdust Pile 
of Port Agnew. Of course, Nan cannot 
leave you now, but when you leave her, 
Caleb, I’ll finance her for her career. 
Please do not worry about it.” 

“T’m like Nan, sir,” he murmured. 
“I’m beyond tears, or I’d weep, Mr. 
Donald. God will reward you, sir. I 
can’t begin to thank you.” 

“T’m glad of that. By the way, who is 
towing the garbage-barge to sea nowa- 
days?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Mr. Daney hired 
somebody else and his boat when I had to 
quit because of my sciatica.” 

“Hereafter, we’ll use your boat, Caleb, 

and engege a man to operate it. The 
rental will be ten dollars per trip, two trips 
a week, eighty dollars. a month. Cheap 
enough; so don’t think it’s charity. Here’s 
the first month’s rental in advance. I’m 
going to run along now, Caleb, but I'll 
look in from time to time, and if you 
should need me in the interim, send for 
me.” 
He kissed little Don Brent, who set up a 
prodigious shriek at the prospect of de- 
sertion and brought his mother fluttering 
into the room. He watched her soothe 
the youngster and then asked: 

“Nan, where do you keep the arnica 
now? I cut my knuckles on that yellow 
rascal.” 

She raised a sadly smiling face to his. 

“Where would the arnica be—if we had 
any, Donald?” she demanded. 

“Where it used to be, I suppose. Upon 
tkat shelf, inside the basement of that 
funny old half-portion grandfather’s clock 
and just out of reach of the pendulum.” 

“You do remember, don’t you? But 
it’s all gone so many years ago, Donald. 
We haven’t had a boy around to visit us 
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The Pawn Ticket Clue 


She was the one woman in all the world he 
loved—and she was married to another man. 
She was famous now, and rich—beyond all 
= of his attaining. 

et, here in thiscbetbare pawn shop, he found 
a token—a clue that told him a startling story. 

Here is a man that knows that love is the 
savior of souls—that it levels all ranks—that 
rich and poor are a§ one under its magic spell— 
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him. His heart flamed ars cruelty 
and injustice—he typifies the spirt 
with which America went to war. 
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love that make his stories so rich in 
feeling—so distinctive in beauty. 

John Fox knows the very heart of 
these mountain men and women as no 
other writer can know them. Of “The 
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since you left Port Agnew, you know. I'll 
put some tincture of iodine on your 


knuckles, however.” 


“Do, please, Nan.” 

A little later, he said: 

“Do you remember, Nan, the day I 
stuck my finger into the cage of old Mrs. 
Biddle’s South American parrot to coddle 


the brute and he all but chewed it off?” 


She nodded. 

- “And you came straight here to have it 
attended to, instead of going to a doctor.” 

“You wept when you saw my mangled 
digit. Remember, Nan? Strange how 
that scene persists in my memory! You 
were so sweetly sympathetic I was quite 
ashamed of myself.” 

“That’s because you always were the 
sweetest boy in the world and I was only 
the garbage-man’s daughter,” she whis- 
pered. “There’s a ridiculous song about 
the garbage-man’s daughter. I heard it 


once, in vaudeville—in San Francisco.” 


“Tf I come over some evening soon, will 
you sing for me, Nan?” 

“T never sing any more, Don.” 

“Nobody but you can ever sing ‘Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginy’ for me.” 

“Then I shall sing it, Don.” 

“Thank you, Nan.” 

She completed the anointing of his 
battle-scarred knuckles with iodine, and, 
for a moment, she held his hand, examining 
critically an old ragged white scar on the 
index-finger of his right hand. And quite 
suddenly, to his profound amazement, she 
bent her head and swiftly implanted upon 
that old scar a kiss so light, so humble, so 
benignant, so pregnant of adoration and 
gratitude that he stood before her confused 
and inquiring. 

“Such a strong, useful big hand!” she 
whispered. “It has been raised in defense 
of the sanctity of my home—and until you 
came there was ‘none so poor to do me 
reverence.’” 

He looked at her with sudden, new inter- 
est. Her action had almost startled 
him. As their eyes held each other, he 
was aware, with a force that was almost 
a shock, that Nan Brent was a most un- 
usual woman. She was beautiful; yet her 
physical beauty formed the least part of 
her attractiveness, perfect as that beauty 
was. Instinctively, Donald visualized her 
as a woman with brains, character, no- 
bility of soul; there was that in her eyes, 
in the honesty and understanding with 
which they looked into his, that compelled 
him, in that instant, to accept without 
reservation and for all time the lame and 
halting explanation of her predicament he 
had recently heard from her father’s lips. 
He longed to tell her so. Instead, he 
flushed boyishly and said, quite im- 


personally: 


“Yes; you’re beautiful as women go, 


ve but that’s not the right word to express 


you. Physically, you might be very 
homely, but if you were still Nan Brent 
you would be sweet and compelling. You 
remind me of a Catholic chapel;. there’s 


Donald's day had done more than disturb him. It started a chain of 
events which even he could not control. 
instalment in November Cosmo 
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always one little light within that never 
goes out, you know. So that makes you 
more than beautiful. Shall I say 
glorious?” 
She smiled at him with her wistful, seas 
blue eyes—a smile tender, maternal, all- 
comprehending. She knew he ‘was not 
seeking to flatter her, that the wiles, the 
artifices, the pretty speeches of- the pol- 
wage man of the world were quite beyond 
im. 
“Still the same old. primitive pal,” 
murmured softly; “still thinking straight} 
talking straight, acting straight, and—da 
I say.-it, Donald?—seeing straight. 
repeat, you always were the sweetest boys 
in the world—and there is still so much 
of the little boy about you.” Her handa 
fluttered up and rested lightly on hig) 
arm. “T’ll not forget this day, my. dear 
friend.” 
It was characteristic of him that, having} 
said that which was uppermost in his mind# 
he should remember his manners and 
thank her for dressing his knuckles. Then 
he extended his hand in farewell. q 
“When you come again, Donald,’’ 
pleaded, as he took her hand, - “will you! 
please bring me some books? They’re all 
that can keep me sane—and I do not go tos 
the public library any more. I have to 
run the gantlet of so many curious eyes.’”7 
“How long is it since you have been 
away from the Sawdust Pile?” 
“Since before my baby came.” 
He was silent a minute, pondering this.¥ 
Since old Caleb had become house-ridden, ¥ 
then, she had been without books. He 
nodded assent to her request. 
“Tf I do not say very much, you will] 
understand, nevertheless, how grateful I 
am,” she continued. ‘To-day, the sun 
has shone. Whatever your thoughts may 
have been, Donald, you controlled your 
face and you were decent enough not. te 
say, ‘Poor Nan.’” 
He had no answer to that. He was con 
scious only of standing helpless in the midst? 
of a terrible tragedy. His heart ached 
with pity for her, and just for old sake’s) 
sake, for a tender sentiment for lost youth 
and lost happiness of the old comradely 
days when she had been Cinderella and. he 
the prince, he wished that he might take] 
her in a fraternal embrace and let her cry) 
out on his breast the agony that gnawed at 
her heart like a worm in an apple. But it 
was against his code to indicate to her by§ 
word or action that she was less worthy} 
than other women and hence to be pitied, 
for it seemed to him that her burden was 
already sufficient. : 
“Let me know if those people return t@ 
annoy you, Nan,” was all he said. Then 
they shook hands very formally, and the} 
young*laird of Tyee returned to the mill- 
office to report to Andrew Daney that the 
Sawdust Pile had been cleaned out, but 
that, for the present, at least, they would” 
get along with the old drying-yard. 
Somehow, the day came to an end, and 
he went home with tumult in his soul. 
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